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APART forever dwelt the twain, sis 
Save for one oft-repeated strain 
Wherein what Love alone could say, 
They learned, unheeded, day by day. 


Strangers in all but misery, 

And Music’s hope-sustaining tie, 

They lived and loved and died apart— 

But soul to soul, and heart to heart. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT Ciry, Mp. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ALMOST SAVED. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 











BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





ONCE @ poor soul, reft from a dull, hard lot 
(Which yet was dear, as even dull life may be), 

Found herself bodiless in that dread spot 

Which mortals know as “ Hell,” and fearfully 
Name in a whisper, while the Saints name not. 


“T was not wicked; they have told God lies 

To make him send me here,’”’ she moaned in pain; 
Then, suddenly, her wan, reproachful eyes 
Raised to the Pity never sought in vain, 

Beheld a hovering shape in aureoled guise. 


It was St. Peter, guardian of the gate, 

The shining gate where blessed ones go in. 
“Why thus,’’ demanded he, “‘ bewail your fate ? 
What good deed did you in your life to win 

The right to Heaven? Speak ere it be too late!” 


Then the poor soul—all downcast and dismayed; 
Scanning the saint’s face and his austere air, 

In vain reviewed her life, in vain essayed 

To think of aught accomplished which might bear 
Heaven’s scrutiny—at length she answer made. 


“T was poor,” faltered she, “‘so very poor! 
Little I had to spare, yet once I gave 

A carrot from my scanty garden store 

To one more poor than I was.’”’ Sad and grave 
Saint Peter questioned, “‘ Didst thou do no more ?”’ 


“No,” said the trembling soul. He bent his head, 
“ Wait thou until I bear thy plea on high, 

The angel there who judges quick and dead 

Shall weigh thee in his scales, and rightfully 
Decide thy final place and doom,” he said. 


So the soul waited till Hell’s doors should ope; 
It opened never, but adown the sky 

There swang a carrot from a slender rope, 

And a voice reached her, sounding from on high, 
Saying, “ If the carrot bear thee, there is hope.’’ 


She clutched the rescue by the Heavens sent, 

The carrot held; small good has mighty strength, 
But one, and then another, as she went 
Caught at her flying garments, till at leugth 

Four of the lost rose with her, well content. 


The smoke of Hell curled darkly far benéath, 

The blue of Heaven gleamed fair and bright. in view, 
Life quivered in the balance over Death, 
Almost had life prevailed, when, ‘‘ Who are you,” 

The soul cried out with startled, jealous breath, 
“Who hang so heavily, going where I go? 

God never meant to save you! It is 1, 
I whom he sent for from the Place of Wo, 
Loosen your hold at once!’ then suddenly | 

The carrot: yielded, and all fell below. 


The pitiful, grieved angels overhead 
Watched the poor souls shoot wailing through. the air 
Toward the lurid shadows darkly red ; : 
And sadly sighed, “ Heaven was so near, so fair, 
Almost we had them safely here,” they said. 
NEwporrt, R, I. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF HEAVEN. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THERE are but few things that have been revealed to 
us in the Bible about Heaven. God’s Book devotes a 
great many pages to the rules for right living in this 
world, even tho our sojourn here is soshort. Its aim is 
to show us the way to Heaven ; but only a few sentences 
are devoted to the description of the eternal home of 
God’s people. The Bible says enough to pique our curi- 
osity, to excite speculation, to shampen a spiritual appe- 
tite, but not enough to lift the sublime mystery which 
overhangs it. A few things are made quite clear to us. 

In the first place, it is not merely a condition ; it is a 
locality. It is distinctly bounded, or else such words as 
“walls” and ‘‘ gates” would be a fantasy. Having no. 
need of sun or moon or stars, the “‘Lamb is the lamp 
thereof.” There is something beautifully suggestive in 
the many-sidedness of Heaven, with gates of entrance 
from every point of the compass. This emphasizes the 
catholicity of the “‘ many mansions” into which all the 
redeemed shall enter, from all regions of the globe, and 
from every denomination of Christendom, All shall 
come in through Jesus Christ, yet by many gateways. 
The variety of ‘‘ fruits” on the trees of life would seem 
to point toward the idea of satisfying every taste and 
aspiration of Christ’s innumerable housthold. Having 
no gross bodies that require food, we shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more. The aspirations shall be 
for larger knowledge—to become greater, wiser, nobler ; 
to become filled more and more with God—forever 
‘*reaching forth unto the things that are before.” 

Heaven assuredly is to be a home, and its occupants 
one vast household of love. No one will be lonesome, 
or complain of the lack of congenial society. Shall we 
know each other there? Most assuredly we shall; for 
God’s Word never hints that our identity shall be de- 
stroyed by the process called death. We shall be the 
same persons, even if the external conditions become 








. different, when the natural body becomes a spiritual 


body. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus the 
wretched sufferer is described as recognizing Abraham 
in the abode of the blessed. Would our Lord have given 
his sanction to an utter fiction? If Abraham so pre- 
served his identity as to be recognized and to be ad- 
dressed by name, why not every other inhabitant of our 
Father’s House? Paul expected to depart and to be with 
Christ, and still to be Paul after he arrived there. With 
what delight he expects also to greet his spiritual chil- 
dren in glory! The veteran soul-winner exclaims: 
‘* What is our joy or crown of rejoicing? Are not even 
ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his com- 
ing?’ This would be solemn nonsense if Paul did not 
hope to recognize his Thessalonian converts in Heaven. 
The early Church all held to this doctrine of future rec- 
ognition. Martin Luther, in one of his Table Talks, said : 
“* We shall know Father and Mother and each other, on 
sight, better than Adam knew Eve.” That sturdy old 
New England theologian, Dr. Nathanael Emmons, was 
never given to imaginative flights; and during his last 
sickness he said: ‘‘I want to go to Heaven. I want to 
see Isaiah and Elijah and the Apostles ; but I want to 
see Paul more than any man I can think of.” There are 
many others of us who may want to ask many questions 
of the author of the Epistle to the Romans. What family 
reunions there will be there also ! ‘‘ I do not expect,” said 
an eminent minister to me once, *‘ that I shall be so ab- 
sorbéd in looking at my Savior that I shall forget my 
dear old mother ; I shall look for her as soon as I get 
within the gates.” 

When Cyneas, the ambassador of Pyrrhus, returned 
from his visit to Rome in the days of her glory, he re- 
ported to his sovereign that he had seen a ‘‘ common- 
wealth of kings.” Sv will it be in Heaven, where every 


heir of redeeming grace will be as a king and priest unto 


God ; and divine adoption shall make every one a mem- 
ber of the royal family. What a comfort that we will 
never be obliged to pull up our tent-poles in quest of a 


pleasanter residence: Heaven will have no ‘‘moving 


day.” No humble child of toil will be tortured any 
longer.ab=ut the scanty means to pay rent, or tremble at 


-the Sight of an exacting landlord. When you and I 


have packed up at the tap of death’s signal bell, and set 
out on our last journey, there will be a delightful perma- 
nence in those words, “forever with the Lord.” No 
longer shall we dread to be torn away from associations 
and kindred whom we love, and to be sent off into 
strange places or among uncongenial faces. 

One of the best evidences of the entirely sanctified 
condition of Christians in that world will be that God 
can trust us there with complete bappiness and unalloyed 
prosperity. I never met with a Christian in this world 
who could be; even Paul needed a thorn in the flesh to 
prick his pride and keep him humble. There is not one 
of us whose religion might not soon decay if exposed to 
the blazing heat of a constant sunshine. We require 
continual chastisements aud settings-down and settings- 
back, and frequent trials of head-winds and storm. 
Nothing would ruin us sooner than to be allowed always 
to have our own way. But in Heaven it seems likely 
that we can bear to be perpetually healthy, perpetually 
prosperous, perpetually happy, without the need of 
watchfulness or the fear of falling. How hard it will be 
to recognize ourselves! We shall require no rods of cor- 
rection, and there will be no house-room for crosses 
there. Can it be, my brother, that you and I shall ever 
see a day that will never know a pang, never make 
a false step, never hear a sigh of shame or self-mortifica- 
tion, never see one dark hour, and never have a cloud to 
cross the unbroken azure of our sky? And oh, whata 
joyful relief to poor bed-ridden sufferers to know that 
** none shall say Iam sick; neither shall there be any 
more pain” ! 

Happy is that follower of Christ whose life work is 
kept up so steadily to the line that he is ready to leave it 
at a moment’s notice. The leagues to that world of rest 
—where the holiest activities are restfuli—are few and 
short. Happy is he who, amid the busiest service of his 
Master and his fellow-men, is always listening for the 
footfall this side of the golden gate and for the voice of 
invitation to hasten home! A true life is just a tarrying 
in the earthly tent for Christ until we go into the man- 
sions with Christ. ‘‘I hope your master has gone to 
Heaven,” said some one to a Southern slave in the old- 
time days of slavery. ‘‘I’se afraid he has not gone dare,” 
replied Ben; ‘‘ for I neber heard him speak of dat. When 
he go to de North, or to de Virginny Springs, he always 
be gettin’ ready for weeks. I neber see him gettin’ 
ready for goin’ to Heaven.” That simple Negro’s words 
have a weight of wisdom and solemn admonition to us 

all. For let us be sure that no one of us will get even a 
glimpse of Heaven’s glory or a taste of its joys unless we 
are making ready for it by a life of obedience to Jesus 
Christ. There may be many who will knock at the gate 
and cry ‘“‘ Lord, open to us,” and find too late that they 
have shut that gate against themselves. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AVIAN ATHLETICS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











THE study of athletics, just now so popular, may be 
my excuse, if I need one, for spying upon my friends 
the birds, and reporting their gymnastics. One of the 
three things, yea, four, that passed the understanding of 
the old writer in the Bible was the ** way of an eagle in 
iu the air”; and to this day, how a buzzard sails has not 
been satisfactorily explained. 

Last November my attention was called to a flock of 
hawks (I do not pretend that the phrase is technically 
good) going southward high in air, moving by circu- 
lar flight, each horizontal ring of advance forming a 
link in an imaginary chain which was to connect our 
frost-sprinkled climate with the warm, dreamy spaces 
of the South. Looking through a strong binocular giass 
I followed the “birds therewith till they passed beyond 
the horizon; and not a wing did I see make a stroke, 
save at long intervals an oar-like dip, as if merely to re- 
lieve the tiresome strain on the muscles. 

Round and round they sailed, more than a hundred of 
them, a great giddy wheel rolling flat against the sky 
and gradually sinking from zenith to horizon, shrink- 
ing, shrinking, until. at the point of disappearing, they 
glittered like a silvery whiff of chaff just above the hills 
far southward, 
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I call that an incomparable display of aerial athletics. 
From how far north they came or to what southern 
point they went Ido not pretend to know ; it is enough 
that as far as I could see them they went on and on, ap- 
parently without effort. 

There was a description in a newspaper the other day 
of how a hawk caught a.carrier pigeon, The writersaid 
that so long as the pigeon flew ina straight line it gained 
and drew away from its pursuer; but as soon as it began 
to zigzag the hawk overtook it. This brought to my 
mind what I once saw in the woods. A blue-tailed hawk 
was pureuing a turtledove ; the flight seemed as swift as 
that of an arrow, altho it was through a close growth of 
maples and beeches, Over and under boughs and around 
the boles of trees the birds whisked apparently reckless 
of direction, and yet neither ever touched even a twig. 
How could eyes see and wings evade the multitude of 
obstacles behind obstacles? At last when the hawk was 
within two feet of its victim the latter dashed headlong 
into a flicker’s hole in the body of a dead beech. Now 
think of it; that hawk was going faster than ever ex- 
press train went, and yet it applied brakes and stopped 
short before reaching the tree{ Speak of readiness, 
dream of what iostantaneous response to exigency is, 
and then think of that movement; it was quicker than 
the burning of powder. 

I have often wondered at the ease with which a great 
hen hawk drops from on high, like a falling shot, hitting 
so accurately its quarry on the ground; for at the mo- 
ment of beginning its descent it closes its wings almost 
tight against its sides and goes as true as a plumb-line. 
Before it reaches the ground its speed becomes so rapid 
that you hear the air fairly shriek through its feathers, 
and the heavy thud of the blow at the last is of deadly 
suggestion. I have seen a full-grown hare snatched up 
into the air limp and dead after such a performance and 
borne away dangling in a grip of fate. 

An expert trapeze man does many wonderful things ; 
but his extremest cleverness cannot equal that of a 
hawk which I saw dart under a flying kingfisher, turn 
back downward, and catch the bird in the breast. 

Hawks, however, are not more expert than kingfishers 
themselves. The belted halcyon makes an unerring mis- 
sile of himself when he sees a minnow shining in a pool 
of the brook, and from fifty feet distance goes, like a 
blue flash, to the silvery point. Chuck! Up leap a 
thousand shining drops and fell around like rain, while 
that animated and winged fish-spear comes forth from 
its plunge with the minnow safely held. Well may 
Halcyon giggle a raucous, clattering strain of joy; he 
has done what no man of us can learn to do. 

The drowsy-looking little pewee fly-catcher of our 
woods does almost impossible feats of agility in taking 
on the wing some species of dancing insects. I have 
seen one of these birds turn three or four complete som- 
ersaults in the air before finally he caught his guat, 
which, like Galatea in the idyl, skipped hither and yon 
and up and down, after the manner of a harl of dry this- 
tle-down—org an’ axdvOac tai xanvpai xaitac—but there I 
go again ; and acritic (of a sort) recently) warned me 
that if I kept on with Greek I should soon be no better 
than Matthew Arnold and John Milton! As I was about 
to say, however, a kinsman of the pewee, the tyrant 
flycatcher, shows how a light and plucky tilterin-the 
fields of air can outdo his most savage foe, by dint of 
superior cleverness, at lofty tumbling. Many a time 
have 1 seen him bobbing up and down above a worried 
and disheveled hawk so high in the air that he looked 
like a bee harassing the wide-winged thing, mounting 
and hurryiog through the hyacinth spaces of a summer 
sky. 

Our black-capped titmouse is inimitable as a trapeze 
performer when he gets good hold of a twig’s end. He 
can swing head-downward, sidewise, curved till beak 
and tail touch ; swing by one foot, and the wind may 
blow as hard as it can, he never loses his grip. No won- 
der Emerson loved him for his pluck and nerve. Some 
years ago it created a stir in old London when an 
athlete climbed to a temple’s arch and hung head down- 
ward from a beam ; but what is a feat like that when 
compared with what you may see apy June morning 
when a titmiouse hangs by one claw to the topmost leaf 
of some tall forest tree, and the wind blowing boister- 
ously. 

Have you ever seen two cock bluejays fighting in mid- 
air?There is a joust of brilliance! They whirl over 
and over so fast that they look like a blur of amethyst 
smoke, shot with gleams of white fire, and how their 
wings clash and their bills clack! Not much harm is 
done ; but I venture to guess that no two human prize- 
fighters (but are they ever human?) can give and take 
blows so rapidly. 

The mockingbird, greatest of all the wildwood sing- 
ers, has his own way of showing off his athletic nimble- 
ness and grace. He somersaults backward in the midst 
of .a staccato strain and never loses a note. Let some 
tenor try it in the opera one of these fine evenings. 

All the woodpeckers climb the boles of trees not by 
stepping one foot at a time, but by jumping vertically. 
This may at first thought seem easy, yet a little reflec- 
tion will disclose how difficult it is. The bird does not 
use its wings, and of course must spring upward and at 
the same time keep within reaching distance of the tree. 
Let a man try it with his two feet or two hands no mat- 
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ter how well armed with spikes or claws and he will, 
trained athlete tho he be, certainly have a good, thump- 
ing fall for his pains, And more difficult stillis the nut- 
hatch’s hopping headforemost down a tree-stem, yet he 
does it with as much ease as you walk on the ground. 
The great pileated woodpecker will hang to the underside 
of a branch by the grip of his toes, and hammer away 
for hour after hour without changing his position, when 
every powerful stroke is upward, and the heavy strain 
on his short legs is never relaxed. 

Large migratory birds, the cranes, herons, geese, brant 
and the like, fly steadily night and day from Florida to 
the far North without rest, water or food, and at a rate 
of speed almost incredible. I do not know that they 
semiannually go into training for their long flight, as 
our oarsmen and sprinters and football players must do 
before they can trust themselves to stand the strain of 
any, even the shortest, contest. 

We have alli read of the tireless flight of the albatross 
and have seen the pearl-white seagulls wheel about from 
daybreak to nightfall; but to me the pelicans seem to 
undergo the greatest strain thatbirdscan bear. It makes 
me tired through sympathy to watch them feedirig. 
They seem to fly so heavily while curving above the sea, 
and when they strike down at a fish it is the dash of a 
great hulking bulk into the water. For hours and hours 
up and down they go, a plunge and a rise, the constant 
flapping of enormous vanes, the ludicrous poising of a 
strangely overweighted head; it is a picture of stolid 
persistence, of activity almost prevented by bulk and ill 
shape. Yet watch a pelican with a good glass and you 
will see that he is as sure of his strike as the kingfisher. 
His apparently awkward tumble into the flashing white- 
caps is, after all, an amazingly accurate shot at a nim- 
ble mullet which he literally brings to bag. 

The beautiful silvér-breasted kite of our Southern 
States occasionally performs the feat of letting fall his 
prey and catching it again before it reaches the ground. 
A fine sight it is when he goes earthward from the 
clouds like a white bolt. I saw one drop a water snake 


‘which must have fallen fifty feet wriggling and squirm- 


ing when the kite, so high that it looked like a forked- 
tailed swallow, shot down after it. With half-closed 
wings it whistled through the air so swiftly that my 
eyes could scarcely follow and struck the reptile just 
before it touched the earth. I have seen a red-headed 
woodpecker in the same manner catch a beechnut that 
he had let fall. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN IOWA. 


BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 











THE account of the “‘ situation” in this State, given in 
THE INDEPENDENT of April 5th, was, for the most part, 
true and good; but more was done by our late General 
Assembly, and one or two things could have been given 
with more precision. These must also be taken into ac- 
count in order fully to comprehend just how things 
stand. I supply them as one who has had knowledge of 
these things from the beginning and before. 

The Hon. Hiram Price, now of Washington, D.C., has 
just set history right in au Iowa journal as to the author- 
ship of our first, and only, prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants, 1855, being himself one of 
the three temperance men of Davenport who prepared 
it, tho he does not sayso. He was then recorder of deeds 
for Scott County, Ia., and is now ex-United States 
Indian Commissioner. This is the only Iowa prohibition, 
for it has never been repealed, and stands upon the 
statute book yet—ipsissimis verbis—the first and most 
material provision of our prohibitory law for thirty-nine 
years. The new enactments of 1884, not disturbing it, 
were as much in pursuance of it as of the Constitutional 
Amendment of 1882. The full history is, that ‘‘ there 
have been no legal saloons in Iowa since 1855,’’ save ale 
and beer shops for a year or two. Give the Hawk-eye 
State some credit for steady consistency in these days of 
danger of losing it! 

The late Assembly, by vote in the lower house, voted 
down the re-legalizing of the manufacture. It is under- 
stood-that to help carry this the re-submission of the con- 
stitutional amendment was unresisted, with the hope 
among liquor men that the latter may be defeated in the 
Legislature of 1895-’96. The saloon forces made a stand 
for the manufacture, and distillery and brewery lobbies 
worked long and hard for it, but in vain. The argu- 
ment was that there are lawful purposes—medicinal, 
mechanical, chemical and sacramental—for which alco- 
holics may be sold here (and behind this the plea that 
they are and will be sold, also, for unlawful ones), and 
corn, barley and grapes abound. Why not turn them 
into intoxicating drink? Somebody will supply Iowa 

what can be sold, and we may as well have the profit as 
manufacturers in adjoining States. It is the argument 
I used to hear for rumselling in Maine when a boy—the 
same mean, sordid, malignargument. It sets gain above 
the health, prosperity and morality of the people. A 
gross perversion of the Republican doctrine of protection 
for home industries was added to it. But both argu- 
ments failed. The last State Republican Convention 
would have shipwrecked the party in the November 
campaign if it had said a word for reopening distilleries 
and breweries, and it did not. 
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The new law is not a license law, as it expressly pro- 
vides that : 

“Nothing in this act shall bein any way construed to 

mean that the sale of intoxicating liquors is in any way 
legalized, nor is the same to be construed in any manner or 
form as a license.” 
No license can issue under it. Nor is it in truth a 
‘*mulct” law, as the payment of mulct tax in advance 
is made a ‘‘ bar to prosecution” under the existing laws 
of 1855 and 1884. Nor is it a general local option law, 
since the only option which cities of 5,000 souls and 
counties have, is thatof written assent to this ‘‘ bar.” We 
can imagine “fish, flesh, fowl and good red herring” so 
mixed up in one dish that it could accurately be said to 
be “ neither,” tho with mingled flavors and savors of 
each and all. So itis with present Iowa liquor legisla- 
tion, taken as a whole. 

Public opinion and action are as heterogeneous as is 
the law. There is a great diversity of judgment now as 
to what the new statute really is and will do, as there 
was beforehand what it should be. It is opposed and 
sustained by both prohibitionists and saloonists. The 
prohibitory law of long standing can be enforced the 
same as ever, and will be in most places where it has 
been. Some municipalities which have taken to issuing 
illegal licenses threaten to keep right on as heretofore ; 
but if assessors, supervisors, county auditors, attorneys 
and treasurers do their duty, there will be some collaps- 
ing under the legal $600 assessment added to the illegal 
license fee now paid. If these officials do not, the execu- 
tive council may remove them ; and any three citizens 
can have the mulct assessed in default of the assessor. 
This. last provision is added to the statement of April 
5th as revised by the author for one of our State jour- 
nals. 

A new crop of legal questions will grow from this new 

and anomalous statute. I will not anticipate them. The 
courts will soon be struggling with them. That which 
is of most interest to the people is whether the local- 
option ‘‘ bar to prosecution” is good in law. While the 
statute itself as a whole is already in force, from its 
publication, there are some prohibitionists who will sign 
**consent” to put this ‘‘bar in force” in order to a 
judicial decision about it as speedily as possible. Many 
others resist and condemn the signing as legalizing 
saloons locally, in another way, while not licensing 
them, Quite a number of saloons close up in dread of 
the mulct assessment of $600. It seems certain to di- 
minish the number of drinking places, tho whether the 
aggregate sales and drunkenness will also be lessened is 
problematical, as with the Gothenburg system, In a 
few large interior towns it is expected that a majority 
of voters will sign ‘‘statements of consent” not to the 
assessment, this is compulsory, and takes care of itself, 
but to the “‘ bar to prosecution” on prepayment of it— 
and saloons with capital behind them will be started 
where there have been none hitherto. What possesses 
registered pharmacists, whom the mulct provision ex- 
empts, to petition that those who pay it in advance shall 
escape prosecution, and become their competitors is not 
clear to the common eye. Itcan hardly be because they 
never sell for unlawful purposes—if current impression 
and suits at law have good foundation. Altogether, 
both in sentiment and coming action, the Iowa people 
are in what Sir Walter Scott once described as ‘‘ most 
admired confusion.” 

GRINNELL, Ia. 


A CRY FOR FRESH AIR. 
BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 


Tue Breckinridge-Pollard business we are done with 
for a time. If tried again we cannot have so much of it; 
the craving for ugly reading demands something fresh. 
They can tell no more of themselves; it is now only a 
question as to whether another jury or court may take a 
different view of the horrible case. 

The Breckinridge man differs from any other scoun- 
drel and hypocrite only as an honored name and his per- 
sonal and official prominence make him conspicuous. 
Perhaps this difference also—he has more intelligence 
than the common roués of the slums ; therefore the baser 
man. And she—educated in a Christian home and 
school; therefore with least excuse for a shameless sin 
and a folly that damns. 

Why should she have better treatment than any other 
woman who goes wrong? A king’s mistress isnot better, 
generally not so good as the mistress of his valet. Did 
she love this gray-haired villain? Suppose he had been 
&@ wage-earner at one dollar a day. 

Why should he have better treatment than any other 
debauchee? If the House respected itself he would be 
turned out. Surely there are enough men there—Phil 
Thompson to the contrary—‘‘ without sin” to throw at 
least ‘‘a stone.” Expulsion for bis sin and shame would 
surely not ‘‘ break a quorum”! 

Hitherto the papers have been free to spread before 
their readers the filthy details of crime. But in this 
Breckinridge-Pollard case the great dailies have become 
“aggressive.” Many of them insist that they publish 
“*the whole of it,” to “‘ deter the young” from a course 
of life tb~t has wrecked even a man so prominent 45 
Breckioa: se and a woman so resourceful as Pollard. 

Do they mean this? They know ; would they have 
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published this long story of shameless sin if the sales of 
papers had thereby decreased ? Let them answer, “ Yes” 
or ‘‘No.”. Their sincerity turns on the answer. But all 
men know that the managers of great dailies never do 
things that will diminish sales, if they knowit. Certain- 
ly these dailies are not in the réle of “‘ tract distributors.” 
Think of any hundred of them ‘‘ distributing tracts” to 
promote virtue ! : 

But no paper is justified in publishing filthy details. 
of crimes because it sells papers. Suppose a man so lost 
to shame as to talk such details on street corners for 
pay! The police would know what to do with him. 
But the papers, big and little, do the same thing, telling 
it through the eye and not the ear. 

These papers go into homes. We cannot well do with- 
out the papers ; one wants to know something of what 
the world is about. We can only know through the 
papers. Parents can hardly revise them or burn them. 
And so these sewers empty right into our sitting rooms 
and bedchambers—bringing death dealing bacilli more 
terrible than germs of cholera, or the ‘‘ black death” of 
medieval Europe. ~ 

Suppose these editors or their reporters were to say 
such things as they print, in the ears of women? In 
most countries they would be cowhided, certainly in 
this ‘ provincial South,” where ‘plantation manners,” 
thank God! are not gone out of life. 

What are we todo? Stop it all by Anthony.Comstock 
methods? This man and the few who have stood by 
him have wrought wonders ; but they have done little in 
stopping the on-coming into literature of the filth-bear- 
ing sea. If any doubt, look over the ‘‘ news butcher's,” 
books and papers! Zola is there and Tolstoi—a very 
dirty Russian he is—and the vile illustrated papers. 
Aud the dailies everywhere, pouring into all houses and 
homes, and reeking with moral filth. 

They sneer at such writing as this. Of course they 
do; do they not make money by selling papers—bought 
in ‘‘ extra” editions bevause they stink? 

In New York, London and some other cities great peo- 
ple—ofttimes these much-sinning papers heading the 
movement, work up enthusiasm for a ‘‘ fresh air fund.” 

Can we get a little fresh air in our homes? Do great 
papers exist only t) make money? Then they will get 
worse, 

A few things in this Breckinridge-Pollard infamy 
some of them would not publish. ‘Too bad to print,” 
they said, Atthe present pace will anything, ten years 
hence, be too bad to print ? 

OXFORD. Ga, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


—_ 


BY JAMES PAYN, 








To say that one remembers to have heard Kossuth 
speak is a sad confession of maturity, but the recollection 
of it is an intellectual treasure. The two speakers who 
have most impressed me witha sense of earnestness—tho 
the one was an orator, and the other was far from being 
so—were Kossuth and Garibaldi. On the only two occa- 
sions on which I had the pleasure of meeting Cobden, he 
happened to talk of oratory ; rather to my surprise he 
spoke of Disraeli’s eloquence in the highest terms, but of 
Kossuth he said: ‘He is probably the greatest orator 
who ever lived.” 

When I see the laborious efforts of the critic to show 
what the public ought to like, and contrast them with 
what they do like, I cannot forbear asmile. Just now 
there is a ‘* boom” ia criticism ia favor of “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” Sometime ago Charles Reade’s works 
were generally much recommended by the arbiters of 
literary taste, but of late they have fallen out of their 
favor. On the other hand, his famous medieval tale has 
been written of as ‘‘superior to any of Scott’s novels,” a 
work that “ will live as long as the English language,” 
and so on, I don’s pretend to know what circulation 
this story may have had; when his coypright has ex- 
pired and a popular author is sold for sixpence, he ought 
to sell very extensively ; but so far as readers are con- 
cerned I cannot discover that ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth” is a favorite. It is, of course, to comparatively 
young folks that [ apply for information; we elders 
have all made up our minds regarding the matter long 
ago; and the result of my investigation is that ‘‘ Never 
too Late to Mend” is vastly more popular than this mas- 
terpiece. It is admitted that there are some ‘capital 
bits” in it—the phosphoric application to the dead 
brigand, for example, and the little difficulty with the 
bear. But the complaint is that the book is far too long 
and has a disappointing termination. To run with the 
hare and hunt with the bounds, is not, I hope, my usual 
practice ; but I confess while agreeing with the critic, I 
do not altogether differ from the reader. 

The late Mr. Robert Clark, the well-known Edinburgh 
printer, tells us in a recent interview that at Tenuyson’s 
death he had thirty-six printing machines engaged for 
three weeks in turning out his works. Also that for 
thirty years no less than thirty hands have been em- 
ployed uninterruptedly in printing Scott’s works. This 
is marvelous ; but what seems more incredible, tho it is 
doubtless equally true, we are told that of the first two 
of the sixpenny editions of Kingsley’s works, no less 
than a million copies were sold. They were bought, of 
course, by the trade ;_but the question is, what became 
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of them afterward? Were they bought by the public,they seemed as innocent as their color, which was virgin 


or did they lie (where so many sixpenny editions of the 
classics have lain since) upon the booksellers’ counters? 
For myself I know my Kingsley well, was among the 
first, tho a very youthful critic, to recognize the striking 
merits of ‘‘ Yeast” when it appeared in Fraser ; but I 
find the present generation know very little about him. 
As a describer.of scenery, notably of North Devon, he 
seemed to me unrivaled; but as a story-teller he was 
inferior to his brother. Nothing he ever wrote equaled 
‘Geoffrey Hamlyn” for vigor and dramatic interest ; 
but while he lived Charles cast Henry in the shade. 
Now, I think, matters are reversed. It is difficult to put 
one’s self back into the position of one who reads this or 
that book for the first time. The chance only occurs 
through illness, and the stage of convalescence is not a 
fair substitute for youth and literary appetite. We may 
believe that we have forgotten a novel, but it is not 
really so; and what remembrance is left of it detracts 
from its dramatic interest. The intellectual palate is 
given to change. I sat down—nay, lay down, for I had 
not yet risen from a bed of sickness—to ‘‘ Alton Locke” 
the other day. I thought it would te a treat, us it used 
to be, and I found it inexpressibly tedious. The social- 
istic reflections with which it is so copiously interlarded 
are now no longer new, tho its author was the first to 
make them. My own experience therefore, combined 
with what I hear—or rather with what Ido not hear— 
from my younger friends, makes me doubt whether that 
million of Kingsley’s works, even if bought, has been 
read, 

A popular periodical remarks most justly upon the de- 
cay of whistling; it ascribes it to the prevalence of 
smoking—when the pipe was lit the habit began to go 
out; and it is certain one cannot whistle and smoke at 
the same time! It was a pleasant accomplishment, and 
cheered both performer and listener. I daresay the tee- 
total folks used to accuse it of fostering drunkenness— 
the phrase ‘‘ wetting one’s whistle” was probably fatal 
to its respectablity ; but while a man was whistling he 
could certainly not have been drinking. For a little 
time it became popular of late in “‘ the best circles” in 
London; there was a lady whistler—a siffleuse—who 
made a great sensation. Years ago good whistling was 
a great attraction among the middle classes. I am old 
enough to remember Herr von Joel at Evans’s, who 
could imitate every song bird in the skies. And now all 
is over with the whistling, tho I suppose it will still lin- 
ger as a love signal in country places: 

“ Whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad, 
Tho Father and Mother and all should be mad.” 
There is many an old custom which we could better have 
afforded to part with ; if men whistled, as the poet tells 
us, for want of thought, the whistlers were at all events 
thinking no evil. In Germany whistling is still very 
popular; men learn the art as they learn singing ; and it 
is qui‘e as difficult to learn. Indeed, a false note can far 
more easily escape detection in a song than in a whistle. 

For my part I associate this natural music with a per- 
son, who, tho he kuew everything, and.must therefore 
have known how to whistle, was never heard to indulge 
in the accomplishment—namely, the late Dr. Whewell. 
Our humor as undergraduates was primitive, and con- 
sisted in his case of nicknaming him Billy Whistle ; he 
was not popular, and his appearance in the Senate House 
was generally a signal for a burst of this natural music. 

I see the ingenious Mr. Maskelyne, to whom we owe 
the discomfiture of the Spiritualists and of their medi- 
ums, has published an exposure of the ways and means 
of cardsharpers. I have not seen the book myself, but I 
have no doubt it has many interesting facts. The great- 
est detective that ever applied himself to the exposure of 
the chevaliers of industry, as they used to be called, was 
Houdin. Louis Napoleon made use of him against the 
Marabouts, who opposed themselves to his designs in 
Africa. He had sufficient acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures to know the story of Aaron and the Egyptian en- 
chanters, and he took a leaf out of that patriarch’s book. 
Houdin was instructed to challenge the Marabouts with 
their own weapons—to do all the miracles which caused 
them to be so highly thought of by the Arabs—and com- 
pared with him they proved to be no conjurors. His 
most effective performance was one which had delighted 

many an audience in London, and sent them wondering 
away, tho it would not now impose upon a board school 
lad, far less upon Macaulay’s schoolboy. An iron box 
was brought in upon the stage, and persons invited to 
litt it; this was easy enough if M. Houdin said ‘‘ Yes,” 
but if he said ‘‘ No,” it was immovable. The secret was 
thatan immense magnet was placed beneath the stage, 
and left or removed at a sign from the performer. The 
poor Marabouts, who knew nothing about magnets, 
strained themselves a gool deal over that box. 

Later on Houdin was employed by the Emperor in a 
much more delicate task. The Turf Club in Paris had 
been made the victim of some wholesale cheating, of 
which a certain Count X. was suspected; but no one 
could bring it hcme to him. He won thousands and 
thousands (not of francs, but of pounds); and tho the 
sharpest eyes in France were on him they cuuld find 
nothing amiss with his play. Houdin was consulted, 
and said ‘‘ The cards are marked”; but the information 
was valueless as he could not find the marks. He had 
dozens of packs from the club under his inspection ; but 


white. For days Houdin had them spread out before 
him backs upward with no result, but one evening by 
lamplight his eye caught a spot on one of them. Then 
he found that spot on all, tho in a different place. Its 
position on the card—when properly mapped out, as was 
soon done—indicated its suit and value. In daylight it 
was absolutely invisible ; but one who knew that it was 
there could by lamplight acquaint himself with every 
card held by either partner or opponents. Then the ques- 
tion was, How did the marked cards get there? It turned 
out that Count X. had ordered a hundred dozen packs 
of the maker who supplied the club, and had afterward 
returned them to him apparently untouched, upon the 
ground that he preferred colored cards to white ones. 
These white ones, as he well knew, would presently be 
supplied to the club, which accordingly took place. 
This was probably the most stupendous roguery that 
was ever effected at whist by a single individual. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR K, UKITA, 
OF.THE DOSHISHA COLLEGE, TOKIO, JAPAN. 





{The following is a translation of an article with the above 
title which has recently appeared in The Nation’s Friend, a lead- 
ing Japanese monthly published in Tokio. The article was writ- 
ten by Professor K. Ukita, of the Doshisha College, which was 
founded in Kyoto by Dr. Neesima. Professor Ukita has been 
studying for the last two years in Yale University.] 

THE time has arrived when there will be a very radi- 
cal change of extraordinary power in the religious 
thought of New England, where in the old time Sunday 
labor was forbidden by law, and those who did not be- 
long te the Church could not take part in the Govern- 
ment. To rest once ina week is indeed a physiological 
necessity, and consequently might be called a moral 
duty; but to separate Sunday alone as a holy day in the 
week and to regard the other six days as secular days, 
will cause great harm to morality. Of course it would 
have produced a very favorabie result in such semi-bar- 
barian ages as the medieval ages of Europe and the age 
of Moses, to have Sunday and other festival days of the 
saints consecrated as holy daysand immorality restricted 
aud strife prohibited. 

But at the present time, it is generally considered that 
no day in the week is unholy, and that no kind of work 
of man is secular, and consequently even on Sunday 
railway carriages are driven hither and thither both in 
the morning and afternoon, and private carriages and 
bicycles are also running, so that the present system of 
Sunday observance is quite different from the old way. 
But this is but one sign of change which is being mani- 
fested in external things. 

A few decades ago, the Americans regarded such 
scientists as Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, etc., as angels of 
the Devil, almost. But since these same Americans wel- 
comed the visitation of Spencer to America, those pro- 
fessors of universities who stand in the foremost rank in 
the progress or current of thought, and are in fear of 
losing their positions if they are opposed to the general 
opinion, have commenced to apply the scientific method 
to religious investigation. They say that the Pentateuch 
was not written by Moses himself, that the Book of 
Isaiah was written by two men, that there was a second 
Isaiah, and that tbe prophecy of Daniel is a later 
composition ; and such facts are inclined to be accepted 
more and more. Even one old professor in the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale University which, tho estab- 
lished on a conservative foundation, is progressing, now 
acknowledges the results of Higher Criticism in the case 
of the Old Testament ; but in regard to the four Gospels, 
which are the center of Higher Criticism, he cannot get 
rid of the old view. When we listen to the grounds for 
his belief, he says that there is less difficulty in regarding 
the author of the fourth Gospel as St. John, than in 
ascribing it to any other persons, and that it is extremely 
necessary to have the testimony of the immediate disci- 
ples of Jesus in regard to his life. In my cpinion, the 
author of the fourth Gospel cannot possibly be known ; 
but it is almost certain that it was not written by John, 
the immediate disciple of Jesus, because the author 
clearly applies the theories of the Alexandrian pbiloso- 
phy to the life of Jesus, and regards Christ as what is 
called the only begotten Son of God, which idea is not 
even once found in the Old Testament, but is found in 
the writings of Philo ; and there is a manifest influence 
of Philo’s theory of placing the Logos in the Trinity ; 
and, moreover, there is no reason why John should de- 
scribe himself as the most beloved disciple of Jesus 
while he humbly conceals his name. 

Ic is natural that as long as the dogmatic theory that 
the four Gospels give the real life of Jesus and that there 
is no error in the whole Bible, prevails among Christians, 
there will be opposition to the results of Higher Criti- 
eism. But this is limited to ordinary believers who hold 
to many superstitions ; but in such a sphere as the theo- 
logical seminary there is a tendency to apply the scien- 
tific method of investigation. This tendency is manifest 
in the fact that, in spite of the decision of the Presby- 
terian Assembly to stop the teaching of Professor 
Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, that seminary is 
employing him as before. : 


Thus moved by the general current of society on the 
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one hand, and pressed by the progress of science on the 
other hand, the time has come when Christianity must 
change its system of doctrines and reform its institu- 
tions. Indeed, altho the Roman Catholics cannot get 
rid of the superstition of the doctrine of papal infallibil- 

; ity, they are in a better condition than the Protestants, 
who are fettered by the dead letter and who worship an 
old book. 

Moreover, at a time when the world is brought more 
and more under the control of money,and when the 
lower people are going to rebel against the Church, Leo 

’ XULI, the present Pope, has proclaimed the mission of 
the Church as follows : 


“The mission of the Church is to protect the weak and 
to guard itself against all attempts at oppression. Now, 
after so many distresses, the reign of money is come. . . . 
Its attempt is to conquer the Church and to have control 
over all the people with money. Neither the Church nor 
the people will yield to it. Iam with the weak, with the 
humble, with those without property ; that is, I am with 
those who were loved by our Lord.” 


Ah, how sacred are these words! Tho the very God, 
once more becoming man, should come in the nineteenth 
century and give his revelation, it would not be other 
than this. There is nothing improper, even if we call 
this a living manifestation of God. 

It is not chance that in spite of all the efforts of 
Luther to reform religion with his matchless power, it 
has become weakened in the course of its progress and 
there is still a place left for the Roman Church, If so, 
it is time for Christianity to break down the control of 
the old superstition and theology and to reform the pres- 
ent system of the Church. This is such an age of tran- 
sition of Christianity as was never seen before. Hence, 
if we look at only one phase of the subject, it is clear 
that there is an appearance of the decline of Christianity; 
but this is nothing but a sign of the fact that a new Chris- 
tianity is going to spring up in the future. 

Since I came here, I wondered that three-fourths of 
the attendants at church are women, At first I thought 
that this is because there are many more women in New 
England than men; but, taking the general average of 
the whole of America, unlike the different countries of 
Europe, the number of men is greater than that of 
women ; and, moreover, according to the general statis- 
tics of the whole country, two-thirds of the whole body 
of Christians are women. 

What does this signify? Were not the twelve Apos- 
tles men? and also the seventy disciples? Why is it 
that the present Christian Church cannot attract men’s 
hearts? In general men are more rational, and are fond 
of strength; women are sentimental, and are fond of 
weakness. Men have moreof the spirit of independence, 
and women have less of it. Therefore, if the heart 
of religion is based on a feeling of dependence, as 
some theologians say, it is no wonder that the men of 
the nineteenth century go to church less and less. Un- 
less the doctrine that the essence of religion is in the 
future world, and the present world is a place of proba- 
tion, is reformed; unless the aim of religion is placed in 
this world, and to make the heavenly kingdom come in 
this world is made the chief aim of religion, the wor- 
ship on Sunday will be butas a halting place in the 
course of travel to the future world. Unless man knows 
life, he cannot know death. Man’s knowledge is limited 
to the present world. If we do not work evil in the 
present world, why should we fear the future world? 
He has not a manly heart who decides to do good or to 
refrain from doing evil for the reward of the future 
world after death. 

Therefore it is natural that, under a pessimistic re- 
ligion, there are many more women than men accepting 
it both in the Orient and in the Occident. Of course, not 
all the men who stay away from church do so for the 
reason above mentioned. One reason for their absence 
is that they do not take interest in the ideal God and 
Christ. But not all the women who attend church are 
absorbed in that ideal. It is an unquestionable fact that 
one cause of the great number of women who attend 
church, is their fondness for social life. 

Since Icame here I have been surprised to find that the 
lower class of people do not attend church. This is not 
a phenomenon of one district only. After noticing the 
real condition of society, I have found that there isa 
proper.-cause for this phenomenon. That is, there is a 
custom in this country that the seats in the religious tem- 
ple are restricted and sold to certain persons, and, even 
in the churches with free seats, it is generally the custom 
to take up collections for the maintenance of the services ; 
and, moreover, it is the custom for ladies to wear fine 
dresses. ‘Such being the custom, those who have not 
much money and wear coarse clothes are ashamed to 
enter the churches, 

In the present state of society it is inevitable that, in 
spite of political equality, there exists social inequality. 
Therefore, the American society is divided into three 
classes—that is, the rich, the middle and poor—and 
usually there is only business intercourse between them, 
and no social intercourse. Altho there is no Jegul divi- 
sion into three classes, there is actually a social aristoc- 
racy. This aristocracy is called a gold aristocracy, be- 
cause it is not a titled aristocracy. Since there is legally 
no restriction upon‘these three estates, it would seem 
that the poor could become rich, and vice versé ; but in 
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reality it is impossible, because in the present system of 
society the majority of profits goes into the hands of the 
capitalists, and the wages of the laborer are extremely 
small, Itis not too much to say that, under the law of 
individualism and the principle of non-interference, the 
laborer has no rights, but is at the mercy of the capital- 
ist. And since the law allows capital to be hereditary, 
the ricb and the poor are both the same, generation after 
generation. On the one hand, there are some who have 
no difficulty in living without doing any work, and on 
the other hand, there are many who work from morning 
to evening and yet cannot sustain their families. Is not 
London the richest city in the world? aud yet it is said 
that there are forty thousand children who go to school 
without eating any breakfast. While this is the ease, it 
is useless to arrange a compulsory system of education. 
America is in the same condition. There are thousands 
of millionaires in the one city of New York, and thou- 
sands of dollars: are spent for one evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

But, on the other hand, there are many persons who 
starve or commit suicide even when there is no famine. 
Therefore the world is rich, but the laborers are poor. 
Civilization is progressing, but it shows no mercy to the 
laborer, The Gospel is preached, but the laborers cannot 
hear it. Ah! the words, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor,” and 
‘*the Gospel is preached to the poor” are no longer true ; 
they are simply recorded in a Bible which is chained to 
the pulpit. In some extreme cases the Christian Church 
excludes poor people from comiug into the Church. 
Alas ! the Gospel of the Savior has become an almost ex- 
clusive possession of the rich and middle classes. 

But it is not proper to say that those outside of the 
Church are not Christians. There are many people who 
make the true God and Christ their moral ideal, and yet 
who do not attend church: Even among the lower class 
of people whose names are not written on the church 
rolls, there are many who hold the same ideal. In one 
society in New York, when a speaker pronounces the 
word Church the audience hiss, but when he speaks the 
name of Christ they applaud; so that it is clear that the 
present Church has lost its power to attract men, and 
especially to attract the heart of the lower classes. But 
this is ndt a sign of the decline of Christianity. This 
fact simply shows that the creeds and system hitherto 
prevailing are antiquated and do not keep pace with the 
general current of the nineteenth century. 

The people by whom the present Church is organized 
are capitalists and people of the middle class. The day 
when they meet with people of the lower class is not on 
the Sabbath when the all-loving and merciful God and 
Christ are remembered. Altho they give money to the 
Church on Sunday, on the week-days they do not 
remember the golden words of Christ, they only know 
the economical principle that they should buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest market. 

The wealth of the world is not produced simply by 
capital, but labor is as necessary as capital; but under 
the present system, the true position of the capitalist 
and laborer is changed, and there are many facts to 
show that the rich oppresses the poor, and the majority 
of the capitalists are members of the Church, and there 
are very few members of the Church among the so-called 
laborers. On this account the laboring classes are 
separated from the Church more and more, and are made 
to hate it. The capitalists are theists, therefore the 
laborers become atheists. The former are individualis- 
tic, hence the latter are socialistic. This is the reason 
why in the present society of Europe, those who are dis- 
contented are irreligious, and socialism takes the side of 
atheism. 

The result of the Reformation in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was to substitute one superstition for 
another, biblical infallibility for papal infallibility ; and 
since the supremacy of the new Church was bestowed on 
the sovereigns of different States, there originated many 
popes instead of one pope, many Roman Churches in- 
stead of one Roman Church, and the people of Europe 
and America have forgotten the great principle of the 
Gospel in the struggle of the different denominations ; 
and they do not yet know how to remedy this. Ever 
since the French Revolution, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, there were repeated political reformations in 
different States of Europe. Their result was to give 
political power to the third estate, and they swept away 
the remnant of medieval feudalism, and the clergy and 
the nobles had the sole political power. 

But the beneficent effect of the revolution did not 
reach to the fourth estate at the bottom of society. 
Moreover, however equally the political power,be dis- 
tributed among the people, and altho the monarchy be 
changed to a republic, as long as the distribution of 
wealth be unequal as at present, the lower class, which 
comprises the majority of the people, cannot have the 
least benefit. To add to this, the Governments of differ- 
ent countries spend useless money year after year in 

conquering and holding territory which benefits only a 
small part of society. If the nations of Europe would 
disband their standing armies, and put the money-used 
for these into productive capital, there would be no need 
to fight for neighboring territory, and no need to attack 
weak nations ; and so more than half of the social prob- 
lem would be solved. 
If the present condition of things continues to exist 
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we know that there will surely be a great quantity of. 
tears and blood shed as the result ; and this must con- 
tinue until the relation between country and country 
and man and man is made a relation of justice. And if 
the Christian Church cannot reform its creed and sys- 
tem very radically, it may come to stand in the same 
position in the coming revolution as it did in the time of 
the French Revolution. It is true that the Church in 
America is separated from the State; but, on the other 
hand, it makes a league with the capitalists, and the rich 
organize a church by themselves and the poor by them- 
selves, Altho there is no difference of Jew and Greek, 
slave and free, male and female, and even no difference 
of race in the kingdom of. Heaven, the present Church 
in America not only refuses to allow the poor to come 
in, but it is a fact that the white people and the black 
are opposing each other. The great future revolution of 
the world will be not merely religious and political, but 
also a great social revolution, consisting of economical 
and race reformation; and whether the Christian Church 
has power to save the world or not will then be tested. 

The above represents the state of the Church in 
America. The same is true of the Protestant and Catho- 
lic Churches in the other civilized countries. But 
human affairs never come to despair; and as long as God, 
the ideal of truth and justice, is above man and in man, 
and as long as mankind which lives and moves in this 
ideal continues to exist, it will not be difficult to make 
this society the kingdom of Heaven. 

It is not God’s will that the misery of human lifeshould 
be comforted by the pleasure of the future world. God 
is in this world; the kingdom of Heaven is in this 
world ; the hope of the future is in this world. This is 
law ; this is prophecy; this is the Gospel of the new 
covenant. Religious men must take care in reference to 
this point. 


-- 
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GERMAN NOTES. 
BY J. W. PETERSEN. 


WHILE the rest of the world has been: hearing doleful 
accounts of the distress of the poor, we Germans have 
heard speeches on the distress of the rizh dioned con- 
tinually into our ears. With you it is the landless and 
houseless poor who complain; with us, ’tis lords of 
manors and estates. One one side, there is a wail because 
taxes and customs are levied ; on the other, a parliamen- 
tary revolt because duties are not sustained. ‘‘ Ah, 
friend, what medal has not its reverse?” 

Well, in the case of the landed proprietors, who go by 
the political name of agrarians, their condition finan- 
cially is, perhaps, often quite desperate. I lived nearly 
ten years in the province of Lower Silesia, where the 
leaders of the late parliamentary movement against less- 
ening the custom duty on Russian grain have their coun- 
try seats and hereditary lands, and I have been an eye- 
witness many times of the state of things which they 
déscribe, and of scenes and events even worse than they 
describe. In fact, it is not the floor of the Reichstag 
that is likely to give up to strangers the secret of how it 
comes thut a body of men loyal to their King almost to 
the degree of obsequionsness, should all at once turn 
against him over a matter of a shilling sixpence, more 
or less, on the hundredweight of grain. It takes clever 
books to do that; books by genial, native observers ; 
novels like Gustav Freytag’s ‘‘ Debit and Credit,” and 
Fritz Reuter’s ‘‘Old Tales.” A parliamentary speech is 
bound within too short limits and to too dignified a 
tone to compass and color a subject like that of the 
life and manners of provincial nobles in Eastern Ger- 
many ; and yet it is only by understanding these, that 
au idea can be gained of the reasons at the bottom of the 
fierce enmity that has sprung up‘in the breasts of his 
country squires against William II. For it is literally 
true that the men who were ready to punish any one 
who ventured to utter a word against the young Emperor 
five years ago, who actually did deliver numbers of 
their fellow-citizens up to tribunals of justice on accusa- 
tions of slander, libel and treason against majesty—that 
these very men now growl themselves treasonably 
against the King. 

They feel themselves treated badly as Prussians, as 
patriots and as noblemen; very badly indeed. As Prus- 
sians, because they were well rid of the supremacy of 
the Tartars, as they thought, and now the Government 
has put itself again under it. For itis not as an equal 
or superior that Prussia has resumed, or indeed could 
resume its connection with Russia. 

States have an individuality like men,and no man. 
would grasp hands voluntarily with another as a friend, 
while that other was mistreating and despoiling kinsfolk 
who were blood of his blood and flesh of his flesh. A 
man, on the contrary, would regret every proffer of 
friéndship until such despoliations were made good. 
But what has Prussia done ; Prussia, who has seen and 

still sees her children inthe Baltic Provinces deprived by 
the Czar of one of their chartered rights after another? 
Prussia, who is at last in a position powerful enough to 
stop the humiliatiog farce of pretended friendship with 
barbarians? Prussia, who, in the person of its monarchs 
and princes and princesses, has always been snubbed, 
who, in the person of its living Emperor, has been yearly 
humiliated by the benighted despot of the Slavs? 
Prussia has overlooked the persecution which is being 
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meted out to the Germans in the Baltic Provinces ; it 
bas swallowed the insults to the King. And for what? 
For lucre, a little gain ; for money to be won by plebeians 
in dirty trade. 

Oh! you must be an aristocrat, and an aristocrat of a 
family with old memories of court scenes in Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, in every one of which their native prince 
has been subjected by a bear-like Russian Czar to an un- 
worthy rdéle, in order to conceive how this one side of 
the subject alone rankles and festers in the hearts of 
Silesians. For a century they have seen in secret and 
felt in secret what shifts their kings were put to, by rea- 
gon of their poverty and political impotence, in order to 
mollify the powerful ruler across the boundary. So when, 
at length, Prussia having become stronger, Bismarck 
ventured to give the insolent barbarians a blow or two 
in the face for once, by rejectirg Russian bonds and by 
raising a good round tax on Russian imports ; when the 
young Emperor, equal to any Czar himself in sovereign 
pride, went even further and almost dared sometimes to 
ignore the Court on the Neva, they rejoiced profoundly. 
By this demeanor the last and oldest drawback was re- 
moved to their feeling really free, and, as Bismarck 
voasted, afraid of nothing and nobody, 

Now in going back to the old policy of fawning on 
Russia, the Government has dune something which they 
not only cannot see any necessity for, it has done 
something positively undignified, weakening to its inde- 
pendence and to its real sovereignty. Commoners and 
tradesmen may see nothing objectionable in having com- 
merce with bullies, that class consider anything good 
by which they enrich their pocketbooks; but how min- 
isters who are gentlemen, initiated into the secrets of 
history, could persuade their prince to make up with 
Russia again, that goes beyond their conception. Toa 
Prussian nobleman no attitude toward Russia ought to 
be right but an attitude of enmity, and no commerce but 
one of arms, 

Such are the sentiments of Silesian agrarians in re- 
spect of the social and political questions that are in- 
volved in the commercial treaty with Russia. Their 
feeling in regard to its financial side is that they cannot 
stand its results, and that they ought not to be called 
upon to try to withstand its results. As Russia is back- 
ward in civilization, producing very few manufactures, 
its exports are those of the field, or just those things 
which they themselves have to sell. Hence the whole 
competition of the Russians will be turned against them; 
while the flourishing owners of factories, the upstarts 

who already are far too rich, will not only escape com- 
petition, they will be given an opportunity-to sell large- 
ly and become still richer. And this thought of the in- 
crease of factory lords is wholly exasperating. 

All the ideas that well upward in their minds and 
compose this exasperation I cannot pretend to give ; but 
some of the ideas are those that follow. Before the 
adventof the manufacturer life was reposeful and cheap. 
Sountry fellows and maidens were content to work for 
the sums that proprietors were able to give them. They 
married and had children, so that every estate was sup- 
plied naturally with a steady and continual body of 
servants. When menials grew old and unfit to work, 
they were pensioned. Taxes for vagrants and for paupers 
were low, The sons of the family entered the army and 
lived in the style they were used to at home, had all they 
needed and stopped short of extravagance, Such things 
as trinkgelder were unknown. If a family visited an- 
other often during the year, at Christmas the servants 
ot their friend’s household were given athaler, and with 
that feeing ended until the holidays came round again. 
Life within-doors was the rule for girls and their moth- 
ers, A mistress of the manor closed the great halls in 
winter and was content to do her sewing in an elevated 
chair at a window of the dining hall. She superintended 

the dairy herself, going into the stalls herself every 
morning. If she had occasion to drive to town, she took 
pots of extra butter for sale under the seat of the coach- 
nan, The coachman’s best livery was only donned 
when the lord of the manor drove out, and one suit 
lasted several years fresh. If a man played unfortunate- 
ly, and lost a sum larger than usual, he could look about 
to making it good as he liked and thought fit. He was 
not opposed. There was no one to oppose him. His 
friends were men like himself. 

Since society bas become crowded with commoners of 
wealth all is changed. Their factories and mills have 
bred a race of insolent men, who sow discontent among 
the menials and tenantry of estates. If proprietors cut 
down their wages or diminish their supplies, for reasons 
or necessities of their own, they leave. They leave any- 
way. The land is depleted. Men, women and children 
tramp away to the factories, leaving only the decrepit at 
home. The price of labor has gone up, by reason of the 
scarcity of hands, beyond anything dreamed of in former 
times, In old times, say thirty or forty years ago, a 
yrossknecht got thirty-two thalers a year; now he will 
demand sixty. And so on, proportionally, up and down 
the list of a man’s menials. Every soul wants more than 
the old folks got. And meanwhile of those who have 
gone off some are constantly falling ill or become 
maimed or pregnant in the factories, when they return 
to their native place to be taken care of. The nobleman 
Supports his infirm servitors, but your factory lord, when 
# hand has become useless, casts him out-of-doors, It 
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is the landed proprietor upon whose shoulders falls the 
burden of caring for the wrecks of industry, The law 
obliges every parish to provide shelter and food for its 
native-born paupers ; so out of the factories in cities, in 
return for the full stream of healthy rustics that flows 
into them, there dribbles back a thin but constant stream 
of victims of vice or machinery. 

Nor is this more than half of the evil that manufacture 
has brought upon agriculture directly and indirectly. A 
matter for great complaint is the luxury that it has in- 
troduced. Where thirty and fifty marks a month used 
to be allowance enough for a man’s boys in the army 
service, now a hundred and fifty will hardly suffice ; 
and even with that a nobleman’s sons are often worse 
off than their social inferiors, the sons of financiers and 
industriels, Every time a lieutenant goes out todine or 
sup, he is expected to give a fee of a mark to the servant 
of the house, and these small extravagances have 
spread from the city to the country, so that now no 
member of a family thinks of taking so much as a cup of 
coffee at a friend’s without giving a trinkgeld. 

Every lady of the old school still supervises the 
manorial dairy, and makes pin money by sending milk 
or butter, chickens and eggs to market; but otherwise 
almost the whole of the details of house life are changed. 
Cooks from the garrison or the city must furnish the 
meal if the countryside is invited in; champagne must 
be served at balls, and the halls of the castle fitted up in 
style. Hardly a manor that has not cost from seven to 
ten thousand thalers for interior repairs of the dining hall 
alone, while outside, the new law compelling keepers of 
game torepay damages done to the crops of the peasantry 
has caused an outlay of several more thousands. Finally, 
the competition of these industrial lords’ daughters; yes, 
competition is the only right word ; that too forces noble- 
men into straights. For life having become luxurious 
and expensive, young aristocrats must have handsome 
dowries with their wives, and to save them from hav- 
ing recourse to the burgher class for such wives, many a 
father has endowed his girls beyond his means. 

In short, affairs stand desperately with men of the 
nobility whose rents are derived from the poor-paying 
soil ; and not to have the Kaiser and country syimpa- 
thize with them has made them very wroth. High pro- 
tection was the only thing that could have kept them on 
their feet, and this the new treaty took from them, 

The Treaty lowered the tax on grain from 5 marks to 
8.50, while upon the products of German industry, 
Russia in return decreased that on 


Machinery, apparatus, mod- 
els, whether in pieces or 


complete, from........... 4.80 gold ruble (in 1891) to 1.40 ruble. 
Agricultural instruments.... .70 - fing 
Dynamo-electric machines.. 4.80 * 1.40 “ 
Cables of all kinds............ 4.00 ” . 2.00 “ 
Chemical products........... 2.40 2 1... * 


Naturally a boom, as Americans say, has set in for 
mine owners and manufacturers. For landowners noth- 
ing seems left but bankruptcy. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. ; 
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LET us look again at the proposition : Whatever exhib- 
its qualities characteristic of intelligence and purpose 
must have been made by Intelligence. Is this true 
universally? It is true in the cases we have been consid- 
ering, but has it a wider application? Certain qualities 
characteristic of intelligence are found in vegetable 
and in animal life; and in the relations of animal and 
vegetable life to each other, there are certain conjunc- 
tions and dependencies, which if they should occur in the 
works of men or of the lower animals, would prove plan 
and conscious adaptation. They differ from human or 
animal adjustments chiefly in being simpler, more con- 
stant, more delicate, in some cases, far grander. 

As I write, I sit in the shade of a tree, and trees are 
all about me—the oak, the ‘pine, the hickory. Each one 
of these trees belongs to a definite and clearly discrimi- 
nated species. It hasits owncharacter, itsown methods 
of development. Thousands of acorns may fall from the 
young white oak yonder in the yard, and every single 
acorn germinating would produce a white oak. The 
hickory tree, too, works according to its plan, and so 
does the pine; and so do allthetrees. Were the treesso 
constituted that all the parts of them work in such a way 
as to form the individual trees and at the same time to 
provide for germination and growth of other trees like 
themselves, or did they just happen to be what they are? 

As I sat the other day in a railway car I looked around 
on my fellow-passengers, and I listened to the ringing 
or grating sound of the car wheels. Isaw; I heard. A 
delicate and complicated organ put me in communica- 
tion with the world of light. An equally delicate and 
complicated organ met me in communication with the 

-world of sound. Was my eye contrived, or made, or 
did it simply grow? Was my ear “planted” or did it of 
itself develop its parts and functions, its parts so admir- 
ably fitted to its functions? There is a horse down there 
in the bottom cropping grass. Its horny boof is exactly 
adapted to its needs, And hereon the hill my hand is 
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the willing instrument of my mind. How helpless for 
my work I should be with his fingerless hoof! How 
helpless he would be with my weak and flexible hand ! 
His members are congruous, and so are mine. Is the 
congruity a matter of chance or of design? 

There is no need to multiply instances of apparent 
adaptation. No one denies that the world is full of 
them ; and no one insists upon them more than those 
whodeny that things are made according toa plan. But 
no one has ever been in the great workshop of nature 
and seen a cunning hand fashioning an imperishable 
mold or concocting some nice and potent mixture or 
combining subtle forces in such a way that they shall 
work and make an oak; and all the oaks. No one has 
ever seen an eye Or an ear made. We have never seen 
anything that grows made; not even “the little flower 
in the crannied wall.” We would not care to have seen 
everything made, or any great thing; it would be 
enough if we had only seen the Maker make a single 
blade of grass. 

The fact that we have no experience of the making 
of anything in the order of nature makes a great differ- 
ence with us. The eye, when we examine it, shows not 
less intelligence and adaptation than the telescope. The 
one is as truly a contrivance for seeing as the other is 
for seeing far. But we never think of a telescope with- 
out thinking of its having a maker. We do not, at least 
immediateity, have any such feelings when we think of 
aneye. We have never seen an eye made, The Maker 
of it has hidden himself, and has left only his work to 
speak for him or to be silent about him. We might be 
tempted to say that it did not have a maker; that it just 
grew. But, then, we would still wish to know how the 
forces of nature came to take that particular direction 
and to construct an organ of such wonderful powers and 
such necessary uses. How shall we account for the 
adjustment of the lenses, for the soft infolding case, for 
the contrivance for keeping it clean and bright, and for 
its delicate connection with the brain? Everything 
about it, apparently, has reference to a purpose. It is a 
marvelous effect ; where shall we find the cause of it? 

In exploring causes that lie beyond the field of our 
observation we may follow the guide of Analogy. As- 
tronomers in their recent observations of the planet Mars 
noticed again the white appearance at either pole, enlarg- 
ing or diminishing according to the season. As this ap- 
pearance is similar to that of snow on our planet, they sup- 
pose that Mars also has its atmosphere, its rains and its 
arctic and antarctic snows. They have no doubt about 
it; they would scarcely listen patiently to any one who 
should suggest a doubt. And yet Mars was 35,000,000 of 
miles away ; and the powerful telescope used in observ- 
ing it, still left a space of 35,000 miles between it and the 
observer. We might think it rash to say that we know 
anything about a planet so distant from us. But in 
many respects it is like the earth. It has its daily revo- 
lutions, its tropic and temperate and frigid zones. It 
might, therefore, have its regions of perpetual ice; it 
might be expected that its extreme northern and south- 
ern regions would be covered with snow; and the pres- 
ence of snow would explain the appearance of the planet. 
Even before any close observation the similarity of Mars 
to the earth in other respects would suggest that it 
might also be like it in having snow. It is thus that we 
reason from like to like. 

It would be no answer to the astronomer’s arguments 
to say that we never saw it snowing in Mars. We have 
seen it snowing on the earth ; and we know that if what 
takes place on earth should take place on Mars, it would 
produce just such an appearance as we observe there. 
In the same way we have never seen a contriving intel- 
ligence at work in nature, but we have seen intelligent 
agents at work on nature; and we see just such effects 
in nature as intelligence produces on nature. In this 
case, as in the other, we reason from similarity of effects 
to similarity of cause. The analogy holds in the one 
case as in the other. 

In the order of nature the worker is invisible, but this 
is not all; he works through secondary forces. In the 
contrivances of man the contriver comes in immediate 
contact with his work ; his eye sees it, his hand touches 
it. In nature things grow; it snows, it rains. The 
forces doing the work are measurable, or at least we cau 
ascertain their mode of operation; and when we have 
ascertained it we rest as if the whole problem were 
solved. So far as our experience goes, the forces now 
working have been working all the while and in the 
same way. Ordinarily our thoughts do not go beyond 
them ; among rude peoples any unusual thing startles by 
suggesting a power above nature. An eclipse ora vol- 
canic eruption is to the order of nature what the inter- 
ruptions of man are to a part of it. A clap of thunder in 
a clear sky startled Horace, the half-skeptical poet, and 
made him meditate on Providence. But so long as noth- 
ing out of the,usual order occurs we are in the habit of 
thinking only of what wesee. This habit is probably 
strongest in those who have most to do with natural 
forces. Professor-Tyndall, in his ‘‘ Forms of Water,” 
goes out of his way to rebuke Count Rumford for finding 

in the law of the crystallization of water a proof of the 
wisdom and beneficence of God. ‘‘ The law,” he says 
‘** holds in the case of iron as well as in that of water, and 
in a more striking way in the case of bismuth. In the 
case of iron there are no rivers that might become solid 
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ice, and no fish that must be preserved alive.” To him 
the fact that the law is not peculiar to water is proof 
that it had no beneficent design. ‘“‘ Life,” he says," and 
the conditions of life are in necessary barmony” (p. 125). 
He adds, wisely enough: “‘ This is,a truism, for without 
the suitable conditions life could not exist.” But after 
having written so far, he paused and recalled that the 
law also needed to be accounted for, and further added : 
‘‘ But both life and its conditions set forth the operations 
of inscrutable Power. We know not its origin, we know 
not its end ”(Ib.). 

The fact that the order of nature proceeds by the oper- 
ation of secondary forces removes from contemplation 
the power that works in nature and blunts the signifi- 
cance of whatever apparent arrangement and contriv- 
ance we may come in contact with. A similar obtuse- 
ness to the presence of intelligence and contrivance is 
sometimes produced by complicated human machinery. 
We attribute a sort of personal intelligence to a clock. 
It is the clock that goes slow or fast. It is a good time- 
keeper, or a poor timekeeper. We praise or blame the 
clock, and forget the clockmaker. In the same way 
looking at a reaping machine that movés through the 
grain, cutting it down and at the same time binding it 
into bundles, we can scarcely avoid thinking of it as a 
thing indeed with will and purpose; there is something 
so human in that orderly binding of the wheat. It isthe 
machine, and not the inventor of the machine, that ex- 
cites our wonder. We have to recollect ourselves and 
make a deliberate effort to dispel the subtle illusion, and 
to realize that the intelligence is not in the machine but 
in the maker of it. 

The peculiar way in which effects in the order of na- 
ture are produced diminishes the subjective certainty 

‘ with which we refer them to their real, ultimate cause. 
In this case there is nothing that compels us, as it were, 
to believe that things indicating purpose have an intelli- 
gent contriver. But when we think of the matter we 
recognize that we ourselves are a part of nature; that 
we have purposes ; that the lower animals, also a part of 
nature, have purposes, and use means to ends. The 
inference is, if there is any other being belonging to the 
order of nature, or connected with it, that is like us in 
having intelligence and will and power, he, too, would 
have purposes and adapt means toends. Thatis, if there 
is an unseen Intelligence analogy requires us to think 
that he would act ina similar way to the intelligences 
which we know. When we go further and recognize 
that there are apparent contrivances in nature, the infer- 
ence is that they are the work of the unseen contriver. 
The adaptations of nature are in kind similar to those 
which we ourselves produce, and similarity of effects 
implies similarity of cause. So far analogy leads us, 

The huge arm of a derrick swings around, and letting 
down its iron hand grasps a ponderous stone and lightly 
places iton the growing wall. A contrivance of man 
performs a serviceexactly similar to that of the human 
hand. The derrick proves design and intelligence. What 
contrived the hand? The forces of nature? So far as 
we know them they always work in one unvarying way. 
They can no more change their mode of working than-a 
stone could spontaneously move from one place to an- 
other. They have no power of choice ; they can only do 
what they do and as they doit. There is no more mind 
in gravity than there is ina brick. And soof all natural 
forces. They were never known to make anything. If, 
somehow, there had not happened to be seed, or the first 
flowers having seed, there would be no flowers on all the 
earth. And if the race of man, or any other race, 
should become extinct, so far as we know or have expe- 
rience the forces of nature could never reproduce it. We 
have no expectation that extinct species will ever be re- 
vived. 

Intelligence produces effects like those which we see 
in the order of nature, and, so far as our knowledge and 
experience go, nothing else does. To attribute them to 
anything else would contradict the teachings both of 
analogy and induction. We must, therefore, conclude 
that they are the work of an intelligent agent. To say 
that something else might have produced them is hardly 
fair or wise, so long as we know of nothing that is capa- 
ble of such effects. We do know something that every 
day produces effects of the same character; and so long 
as we know of nothing else that can do it, why may we 
not say that the similar effects must have similar causes? 

Mr. Mill holds that qualities characteristic of intelli- 
gence in the order of nature imply an intelligent con- 
triver, but that nature indicates that the author of it 
is of limited power. This conclusion is not necessary. 
It rests on the supposition that the use of means to an 
end is itself a proof of limitation. The answer to this is 
that an effect is proof that the cause is equal to that 
effect ; it does not prove that it is not equal to greater 
effects. And this is particularly true when the cause is 
an intelligent agent. He may have reasons for working 
through means. Our analogy and induction apply only 
to those works of the unseen Intelligence that are similar 
toourown. Atleast this much he can do, how much 
more we know not. To us the universe is practically 
unlimited, and we may think of the Maker of it as in- 
finite in wisdom and power. 

The marks of design in nature are similar to those in 
the works of man in all essential respects; so far as 
analogy and experience show us, an intelligent effect 
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must have an intelligent cause. But, after all, the cases 
are not éxactly alike. It makes no real difference in 
the truth of our conclusion, but it makes a great differ- 
ence in the sharpness of impression, that while we see 
men at work the great spiritual Intelligence is unseen 
and works through subtle, unseen forces. He hides him- 
self; if we find him we must search for him. He comes 
near énough to be apprehended by reason; not near 
enough to be seen or touched. He reveals himself to 
faith—the pure in heart may see him ; but the proud or 
the unwilling may not recognize his footprints on the 
earth or his handiwork in the stars. 
CHESTER, PENN. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 








A BEWILDERING number of things occurred in Wash- 
ington on the evening before May Day and on the day 
itself. People opened their morning papers to see that 
Mr. Stockbridge; Senator from Michigan, had died the 
evening before, and further in the columns appeared the 
death of Mr. Frank Hatton ; again there was the expected 
march of Coxey’s army. And while we were reading 
these things, the engines were trundling home froma 
fire at Albaugh’s Theater, the largest in the city, the lat- 
ter, however, proving to be a mere incident, as the 
theater gave on the evening of the same day its enter- 
tainment for the purpose of raising funds to buy the Her- 
mitage, General Jackson’s home, just as it had adver- 
tised. The Sons of the Revolution met in a Congress at 
the Arlington, the members of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons met in the National Theater; and on the 
evening of May Day, Mr. George A. Hill, of the Naval 
Observatory, sighted a comet, an old one many million 
niles off, but still a comet, and, no doubt, especially de- 
tailed to watch events on our planet. : 

Mr. Vance and Mr. Colquitt died six weeks ago, and 
Mr. Stockbridge is the third Senator within a very short 
limit of time to follow. The Republicans of Michigan 
elected him to succeed Mr. Oman D. Conger in 1883, and 
he had been re-elected, his second term ending in 1899. 
Mr. MacMillan, his colleague, in making the announce- 
ment to the Senate, gave in one or two sentences some 
very genuine touches of the life and character of Mr. 
Stockbridge where he said : 

“Coming from the humblest walks of life, he never lost 

touch with the common people, and won his place in busi- 
ness and in political life by dint of persistent effort and un- 
faltering courage. Possessing in the later years of his 
life an abundant fortune, he was prodigal in his private 
charities; and the city of his home is adorned to-day with 
enduring monuments of his benefactions.”’ 
The Senate adjourned after passing resolutions of respect 
to his memory,-and sent to the House a notification of 
their proceedings. Mr. Burrows in the House did not 
put the notice before the members quite as promptly as 
did the Senate. I think they proposed to go on in their 
regular order to show Coxey that they were not to be 
disturbed by anything he could do, while the Senate 
followed its regular order of adjourning promptly ia 
order to show that it was not to be bullied into any un- 
usual course by outside contingencies ; so each house took 
its own way of manifesting a gentle disregard for that 
effort of folly that was working itself out in the streets 
outside of the Capitol grounds at the same moment. 

Meantime Coxey had gone into camp outside of the 
city limits on Sunday, and had announced his intention 
of appearing on the Capitol steps on Labor Day, the first 
of May, as he had proposed. He had quite an escort 
into his camp, as it was Sunday and the people who had 
nothing to do after church went out in that direction for 
their afternoon drive. A detachment of wheelmen, three 
hundred of the cycles, not of Cathay but of America, 
whirled on and out among the men and laughed at them 
good-naturedly, and then flew back into Washington, 
to say how sunburned and weatherbeaten. the men look- 
ed and to wonder what Coxey would do with them now he 
had got them here. Things wenton very much as usual 
the next day. Miss Blaine was married to Mr. Truxton 
Beale; there was an amateur entertainment in the 
evening for the benefit of the sufferers at Port Royal 
Island in the cyclone last August; and you would not 
have thought from the general aspect of things that we 
were to suffer from an invasion. And indeed we have 
not. The whole thing was a farce. Coxey in his com- 
fortable carriage, fresh from his quarters at the National 
Hotel, led his men; who marched seven miles through 
the sun down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol. At 
the foot of the hill around the Peace Monument 
crowds awaited him, and they all turned and 
swept up the hill, to pass along the grounds 
and turn in at the east front. Before they got to 
this front, however, they passed an entrance which leads 
from the south side of the square directly to the steps. 
This was too much for Coxey and Brown. Why go 
clear round? And with one accord they jumped for the 
sidewalk, the one from his carriage, the other from bis 
horse, and dashed across toward the steps, which were 
black with spectators. The mounted police followed, 
leaping their horses over the low stone parapet, and 
dashing on to the grass, and paying no attention to the 
crowd, who had caught the idea promptly and rushed in 
the same direction, so that many were pushed and 
knocked about by the excited policemen, who were on 
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their mettle, and did not wait to serve notice of their ad- 
vance, ; 

Brown was caught before he got to the steps, and 
made resistance enough to justify the officers in arrest- 
ing him, and he was taken to the police headquarters, 
and kept until he was bailed out, Coxey succeeded in 
getting to the Senate steps, and there was met by the 
police and stopped. He offered no resistance, and was 
contemptuously conducted back outside of the grotnds, 
and allowed to get into his carriage with his wife, 
She, with his daughter, the latter mounted on a hand- 
some white horse, with the file of sunburned men, had 
patiently waited for him in the hot sun. The crowd 
yelled, the mounted p2licemen told them they must 
move on, which they did, turning down the next 
street, and then going on to their new camping ground a 
mile from the Capitol, where they will all be ill in a few 
days with typhoid fever and malaria, and the Hospitals 
will be filled with them and many will die. And that 
was all. There is nothing to gain in an attempt of this 
sort ; and looking at Coxey one wonders, as the man is 
evidently not wholly brainless—if he took this method 
to advertise his stock.farm at Massillon and the fine 
horses he has there. Personally hehas suffered nothing, 
and he has started the idea of taking hordes of idle men 
who would like free breakfasts and a picnic trip to 
Washington, and it has run like wildfire over the coun- 
try. He likes the notoriety the newspapers have given 
him, and he enjoyed the cheers and screams of the mob of 
men, women and children who ran after him in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Peffer and Mr. Allen say that these wan- 
dering men represent the people; if one believed that 
thef did, one could better understand the sort of constit- 
uency that sent them to Congress; but nobody thinks 
so ill of Kansas or Nebraska as that 

The farce on the Capitol grounds was over so quickly 
that the disappoirtment of the women with their babies 
and the men with their children and the truants from 
the schools, who had calculated on a long holiday, was 
amusing. They sat round in the shade of the trees after 
Coxey had disappeared, and wondered why they had 
come. 

The death of Mr. Frank Hatton makes mourning in 
many circles. He has been associated with Washington 
city and its best interests for many years. To his vigor 
and enterprise, coupled with the business abilities of Mr. 
Beniah Wilkins, his partner, we owe the Washington 
Morning Post, the first good morning paper carried out 
on the lines of the great papers in other cities that we 
have ever had. There was one good evening paper, The 
Star ; it gave the news in short, condensed paragraphs, 
and:never ventured on an editorial longer than what a 
printer would call ‘‘astickful.” But the Post, with its 
editors belonging one to each party, with the fearless- 
ness and vigor of Mr. Hatton, struck out in a new direc- 
tion. It spoke freely about the actions of Congress or 
the President, taking the right to disapprove quite as 
often as it approved. Its influence was hightened by 
this conduct, and for the first time we began to sae quo- 
tations in papers, all about the country, from the Wash- 
ington Post ; and when the paper built a fine new office 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, every one in the city 
was interested and pleased. ‘‘Mr. Hatton was born 
young,” somebody said of him, *‘and always remained 
so.” He was forty-seven when he died ; but he appeared 
to be about thirty. He was interested in political life 
early, perhaps through his connections with news- 
papers ; and in 1881, President Arthur made him First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, in which capacity he 
served a year. Then Mr. Gresham, our present Secretary 
of State, resigned,and Mr. Hatton was made Postmaster- 
General, and continued in the office until the close of 
that Administration. Two other men since our country 
had a history have been in office younger than he, and 
only two, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1789, was thirty-two years old, and John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War in 1817, was thirty-five years old ; 
Frank Hatton was thirty-eight years old. Personally 
he was pleasant to meet whether you agreed with him or 
not, because he was outspoken and honest, but not ill- 
tempered. He was ready to admit the right of-differ- 
ences of opinion, altho he would be witty or sarcastic 
about the difference, but never with venom.- He had a 
small, finely shaped head, and his mouth, fringed with a 
heavy mustache, so that it was unseen, bore out by the 
words that issued from under it, the square decision and 
firmness of his chin and cheek. There is much genuine 
mourning in Washington over his loss. Those who did 
not know him very well felt his infinence; they were 
thankful for his hearty firmness in his editorial work, 
for the sagacity with which he read thecharacters of the 
men he employed as assistants on the paper, so that we 
had brilliant editorials and a direct course of conduct 
on such matters as the Hawaiian question and that of 
the Bering Sea; and there is a feeling of loss at a 
bright, young life, gone out prematurely. 

Congress has gone on with its patient daily work, the 
House on Appropriation bills, which are well along, and 
will presently begin to pile up and knock very hard at 
the doors of the Senate, the latter body being much taken 
up with its keen wrestle on the Tariff bill, to the forget- 
fulness of other work. The Republicans have made a 
great effort to introduce more modifications: into the 
bill, and their opponents declare that they will not suc- 
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ceed. But if more changes are made and if the bounda- . 
ries of the income tax are drawn in—and that tax is the 


great offense to New York State and the East—the strug- 


gle will have had more effect than the Democrats are 
now willing to allow. Still, if the Democrats will be dili- 
gent in keeping a voting quorum on the floor, they can 
get the bill through in another ten days, so that it can go 
into conference and meet Mr. Wilson in that condition 
on his return from the long absence, which has been nec- 
eseary after his labors in drawing up the bill. 

The Sons of the Revolution held meetings, interesting 
to themselves, at the Arlington, and later gave an even- 
ing reception in the parlors. Gen. Horace Porter, of 
New York, is their President, and was re-elected. At 
their evening reception there were many Daughters— 
Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Cabell, the former Vice President 
of the Daughters ; and among the Sons, General Shields, 
Dr. Gaflaudet, Mr. Henry Wise Garnett, of Richmond ; 
Gen. A. W. Greely; and among the visitors, General 
Woolsey, of Vermont; Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Judge Goode, of Virginia. 

The comet, which is supposed to be portentous, if you 
regard it as they would in the Middle Ages and so think 
it may have some connection with Coxey’s unfortunate 
followers, is like that body a tramp, and it has been seen 
before in its aerial rounds. It was discovered at the Eng- 
lish Observatory in Sydney, N.S. W., a short time ago 
by and energetic young Englishman named Gale. Un- 
doubtedly the recent labor troubles there have developed 
many tramps and drew it out of whatever course it 
may have been originally pursuing making it draw near 
from sympathy; and now we are having trouble and 
tramps, and it has dawned upon this northern horizon. 
Astronomers that think there are many others just like it 
tramping about in inter stellar space, and liable to come 
to us if we exert influence enough. We must take care 
and not start any more of these wanderers toward us. 
The heavens only know, and they will not tell what might 
happen, if one should strike us and come ashore. A 
deputation from the Senate and leave to speakon the 
Capitol steps might not be satisfactory ; and then what 
should we do? 
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EARLY ITALIAN ART. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 








THE exhibition of early Italian art from 1300 to 1550, at 
the New Gallery in Regent Street, illustrates a singularly 
interesting epoch in the history of art. Commencing with 
the quaint barbarism of the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, it leads us step by step through that period of 
development and awakening which culminated in the 
supreme, splendor of the Renaissance. The south gallery is 
devoted to works of the earliest schools of Florence and 
Siena; the faint light, as it were, which foretold the com- 
ing dawn. Art was then employed, almost exclusively, in 
the service of religion ; it was, indeed, the artofthe missal 
painter which these masters displayed, upon a larger scale, 
but, otherwise, with little improvement. Their work was 
essentially the work of children, both in its conception and 
in its execution. It originated in a love of color and deco- 
ration which is common to all barbarous nations. It was 
guided, indeed, in the case of these Italians, by genuine 
religious feeling ; but that feeling was, as yet, chiefly dis- 
played in the adornment of ill-drawn saints and madonnas 
with gold and gorgeous colors. In the faces expression is 
either altogether wanting, or it is suggested in the rudest 
and most elementary manner. Of composition, in the 
modern sense of the word, there is never a trace, nor is there 
of any feeling for beauty of the human form. 

These defects gradually, tho slowly, disappeared. By 
Giotto already some advance had been made in the matters 
of facial expression and variety of gesture; none in the ex- 
pression of corporeal beauty. In this last particular a ref- 
ormation came only as the result of that renewed interest 
in the art of ancient Greece, which was one of the charac- 
teristic features of the Renaissance. Before the time of 
Leonardo we rarely meet with a beautiful face; never, per- 
haps, with a beautiful body, in the works of Italian mas- 
ters. Nor does it appear that, in thus disregarding the 
beauty of the flesh, they rendered with greater felicity 
than later painters the beauty of the soul. It takes a great 
deal of imagination to perceive in most pictures of the 
fourteenth and even fifteenth centuries those ecstasies of 
holiness and devotion which some enthusiasts think to find 
there. There is now and then a suggestion of solemnity or 
hint of rapture ; but, upon the whole, it was not until 
painters had attained a very considerable mastery of the 
external form that they became capable of expressing, 
with any degree of subtlety, the character and emotions. 

Side by side with this indifference to human beauty, we 
often find a striking fondness for the beauty of accessories, 
which, perhaps, lend themselves more easily to panel deco- 
ration, Fine clothes, jewelry, embroidery, and ornaments 
in general, are usually painted with great care and affec- 
tion. Natural objects, moreover, are often treated with 
real delight in their beauty, and painters whose landscape 
is merely a piece of conventional decoration, fill their fore- 
grounds with exquisitely painted flowers aud herbs and 
Sprays of foliage. There is a curious painting by Piero di 
Cosimo in the present exhibition, of which the subject is 
“Hylas and the Water-Nympbs.” The foreground con- 
sists of a meadow, set thick with flowers, which are 
Painted, petal by petal and leaf by leaf, with extreme elab- 
Oration; while in the midst of this lovely pleasance is 
Placed a group of the most ungainly women ever conceived 
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by mortal painter, with a Hylas who is in every respect 
worthy of them. . 

Among the earlier painters of the Renaissance, perhaps 
the most remarkable personality was that of Sandro Botti- 
celli (1447-1510), who is represented in the exhibition by 
twenty paintings in tempera. The subject of most of 
these is the Madonna and Child ; but the treatment even of 
this well-worn subject shows the originality of the painter, 
and the difference of his temper from that of the artists 
who preceded him. His pictures may always he told at a 
glance, not only by a certain affectation of form and ges- 
ture, peculiar to Botticelli, but by their melancholy senti- 
ment, so far removed from the childish and undoubting 
spirit of the older painters. There is a sadness in the very 
coloring of his pictures, beautiful as it always is; he em- 
ploys the richest pigments, crimson and blue and amber, 
but always shades and subdues them with a kind of som- 
ber grayness, the reflection of his pensive disposition. For 
Botticelli was a thinker as well as a painter, and in his 
days great changes were coming to pass. The age of sim- 
ple faith was giving place to a new era, born of the revival 
of ancient learning and philosophy ; an era of doubt and 
of questioning, of deep thought and laborious research. 
Botticelli himself, in his youth, had been brought under 
suspicion of heresy, occasioned by a picture of the “ As 
sumption,” which he painted for one Matteo Palmieri; a 
picture which is now in the National Gallery. In later 
life he became a follower of Savonarola, and ended his days 
in poverty and peace. 

With the renewed interest in the learning, came also a 
renewed interest in the art of antiquity, and Botticelli 
certainly owed much to the Greeks. His figures frequently 
display a good deal of classic grace, combined with a cer- 
tain medieval imperfection of detail. The most nearly 
perfect of them is the beautiful, and exquisitely graceful 
figure of Venus rising from the sea, in the celebrated pic- 
ture at Florence. Among the pictures by Botticelli in the 
New Gallery, I like especially four small panels of the 
Seasons, lent by the Earl of Rosebery. Each season is repre- 
sented by a female figure, nor do the accessories indicate 
much originality of conception. Yet these pictures are 
full of feeling, the work of no mere decorator, but a true 
poet; and they bring strongly to mind the productions of 
our own most poetical painter of the present day, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. The figure of Spring, laden with 
roses, and standing in a garden, is fall of grace and sweet- 
ness. She smiles, but her very smile has in it that inevi 
table sadness, as if even she were troubled with the doubts 
and unrest of the New Birth. Her face is of that peculiar 
type which Botticelli continually repeated; wistful and 
pensive, scarcely beautiful, but always curiously attract- 
ive, 

It is strange, in one respect, to think of Leonardo as the 
contemporary of Sandro Botticelli. For, while in Botti- 
celli and the other painters of that time we find still linger- 
ing, in greater or less degree, traces of medieval barbar- 
ism in their imperfect delineation of the human form, 
Leonardo was the first to shake off the last vestige of 
tradition, and to equal, in his faultless figure-drawing, 
the masterpieces of ancient Greece and those of the great- 
est artists who succeeded him. Chiaroscuro, moreover, may 
be regarded almost as the invention of Leonardo. Con 
sidering how exceedingly small is the number of well- 
authenticated pictures by his hand, the directors of the 
New Gallery would appear to have been singularly fortu- 
nate in procuring so many as five for their exhibition. But 
it is extremely doubtful if any one of these pictures be 
really the work of Leonardo; or, rathér, doubt itself is 
possible only as regards two out of the five. The other 
three comprise two studies, of the school of Leonardo, of 
that youthfal figure which appears in a picture at the 
Louvre under the name of “St. John the Baptist.”” The 
third—a figure of King David—is a picture evidently of 
much later date ; poorly painted, and in a style which has 
not the most distaut resemblance to that of Leonardo. It 
is probable that even the two which remain are merely 
school pictures. One is a small, unfinished study, in 
brown, of a woman’s head, of the type which Leonardo 
loved to paint. The other is a small and highly finished 
picture of the Virgin and Child, with a strange back- 
ground of rocks, of which the color is a pure and delicate 
azure. Itis a beautiful little picture, whoever painted it. 

But Leonardo is more satisfactorily represented by an 
important series of drawings, lent, mostly, by the Queen, 
and of unquestioned authenticity. There are studies of 
heads for certain of his pictures; studies of figures, of 
drapery, of plants and trees; some executed with the sil- 
ver point, others with chalk, or with pen and ink. One 
exquisite drawing with the silver point represents a fe- 
male head of that strange and dreamy beauty familiar to 
us from the master’s paintings. In his book upon the 
Renaissance, Mr. Pater has some profound observations 
upon Leonardo’s type of female beauty. 

“ Daughters of Herodias, with their fantastic head-dresses 
knotted and folded so strangely, to leave the dainty oval of the 
face disengaged, they are not of the Christian family or of Raf- 
faelle’s. They are the clairvoyants, through whom, as through 
delicate instruments, one becomes aware of the subtler forces of 
nature and the modes of their action, ail that is magnetic in it, 
all those finer conditions wherein material things rise to that 
subtlety of operation which constitutes them spiritual, where 

‘only the finer nerve and the keener touch can follow; it is as if in 
certain revealing instances we actually saw them at their work 
on human flesh. Nervous, electric, faint always with some in- 
explicable faintness, they seem to be subject to exceptional con- 
ditions, to feel powers at work in the common air unfelt by 
others, to become, asit were, receptacles of them, and pass them 
on to us ina chain of secret influences.” 

The face in the little drawing to which I have referred, 
with heavy eyelids and thick falling hair, and that strange 
half-smile upon the lips, as of one rapt in vision, might 
indeed have served as a text to this eloquent passage. 
Leonardo’s faces have at times a simpler and more ingen- 
uous sweetness, as of the angel in that superb master- 
piece, which is one of the glories of our National Gallery ; 
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but Mr. Pater’s words are true of the type ; it is “not of 
the Christian family or of Raffaelle’s.”” 

One feeling which Leonardo had in commen with his 
predecessors and contemporaries in Italian art, was the 
love of plants and flowers. There are some beautiful 
studies of plants by him in this exhibition, executed with 
the pen and ink or with red chalk, and finished with ex- 
treme delicacy and minute attention. A lovely drawing in 
brown—a study for the head of St. Anne in the famous 
“Holy Family” of the Louvre—and certain studies of 
heads for the more famous fresco of the Last Supper, at 
Milan, may be mentioned among the other drawings by 
Leonardo. 

Besides these, the exhibition includes many drawings by 
other great masters ; indeed, the entire collection of draw- 
ings .and sketches forms, perhaps, its most valuable 
feature. There are several by Raphael, one of which is a 
study in sepia for the Cartoon of the Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, with those tiny boats, concerning which so much 
nonsense has been written and spoken. Raphael’s admir- 
ers have sacrificed his reputation as a designer to the de- 
fense of an absurdity which is, in fact, without excuse. 
Several chalk drawings of mythological subjects, by 
Michael Angelo, are interesting, and there are a few ad- 
mirable drawings by earlier masters ; designs by Benvenuto 
Cellini, studies by Lorenzo di Credi and Perugino, and 
& most masterly sketch of a man writing, with a sleeping 
dog, by Masaccio, the young Florentine painter whose 
early death came not too soon for lastiag fame, tho his 
works are little known outside Italy. Yet in those draw- 
ings of Leonardo’s I find a power of fascivation which the 
others do not possess forme. More than all the rest, these 
seem instinct with the spirit of their author. His great 
love of the beautiful is easily to ba read in them, but, be- 
yond this, one seems to find therestrange hints of the more 
secret places of his nature. His life, some say, was wasted 
in visionary schemes and many experiments, and the 
works which he has left are few. But the value of his 
message is not to be measured by the square yard, and his 
genius is one of the rarest, one of the most nearly unique to 

be met with in the history of art. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Sanitary. 


“ FRrewpDs and physicians could not save 
This mortal body from the grave,” 

isthe doleful couplet that adorns many an antique tomb- 

stone in old New England graveyards; and when disease 

has baffled the skill of some modern physician, the pessi- 

mistic old conservative, with a contemptuous toss, says : 
“Doctors don’t know anything; what they seem to do is 

mostly guesswork.”’ But there is a short series of facts, 

the outcome of what must be called enlightened selfish- 
ness, that demonstrates what knowledge, energetically ap- 
plied, can accomplish in the prevention of disease in the 
midst of what might be thought the most unpromising 

conditions. People who remember the building of the 
Panama Railroad will recall the fearful sacrifice of life 
entailed by its construction—sometimes it was reckoned 

that ‘“‘every tie represented a dead man.’’ When the rail- 

road on the Upper Congo was building, one of the first 

acts of the company was to organize a medical staff and 

give them large powers over the regulation of the daily 

lives, not only of the 250 white men employed, but alse of 
the many hundreds of Negroes. Five medical men gave 
their time to all the details of sanitation, from selecting 

the right sort of ground for a camp—when there could be a 
choice—to the care of a sick man, when the measures taken 

to prevent sickness had failed. The camps were, of course, 

constantly shifting as the work advanced, but the best 
possible hygienic conditions were maintained, by frequent 

thorough inspections ; the buildings were constructed with 

due regard to the best attainable ventilation; the use 
of the Congo River water was.forbidden, ail drinking water 

was boiled to prevent malaria, and a commodious hospital 

was erected and all the sick were at once put into it, 

even tho the symptoms were but slight ; and one medical 

man was always kept in the midst of each company of 

laborers to minister to emergency cases whether they were 

medical or surgical. It would give us a flattering view of 
human nature if we could believe that this care was the 
outcome of a generous Christian regard for the laborer’s 
welfare, but certainly it found a tangible and substantial 
reward in the diminished sickness and the increased 
efficiency of the men. It saved a loss of services that paid 
the salaries of the medical staff many times over. A new 
and highly malarious country was being opened for the 
first time, yet in that equatorial climate the health of the 
white men was fairly good, and the number of deaths 
amcng them proportionally far below that of any other 
body of Europeans who had lived on the Congo previously, 
and the native workmen averaged higher health than those 
employed before. Of course the experience of the English 
in bringing preventive measures to bear in the army in 
India, and the known results, reducing thedeath rate inan 
astonishing ratio, helped to sustain the reputation of med- 
ical science, as applied tothe art of keeping people alive in 
very unfavorable conditions; and when we hear it said, 
“ Doctors are no good; they don’t know anything,”’ let us 
relate what knowledge energetically applied has done for 
the interior of the Dark Continent. 





....« However inconvenient, in spots, may be the effect of 
the spirit that is moving upon the waters which surround 
the workingmen of to-day, the philanthropist must rejoice 
that some of the worst abuses are being brought to light 
and abolished, and, often, in consequence of enlightened 
action inaugurated by the sufferers themselves. It has 
lopg been known that the death rate among the cooks in 
Paris is fearfully high, and the Society of Cooks employed 
Drs. Calendreau and Regeard—the medical officers of the 
society—to make an investigation, and their report has 
been submitted to the Council of Hygiene of the Seine, and 
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the Municipal Council now has certain reforms under their 
consideration. Dr. Regeard says that the kitchens are the 
foulest rooms in the house—situated in the damp base- 
ments, and then kept closed—airless—to prevent odors 
penetrating the dining rooms, and troubling neighboring 
houses ; often they have no light but gaslight. Then fol- 
low a series of details in reference to the condition of ad- 
joining sleeping rooms and offices too disgusting for repe- 
tition ; but the list of diseases to which the persons who 
are compelled to pass @heir lives in these repulsive 
“holes”? explains the death rate. Varicose veins and 
hernia are almost’ universal; and then follow: 1, Rheu- 
matic pains, from damp, absence of fresh air and light; 
2, sore throat and bronchitis, due to exposure to 
draughts and excessive heat, and consequent indulgence 
in iced beverages ; 8, dyspepsia and alcoholism, and 4, pul- 
monary phthisis. The remedy proposed seems stingy and 
inadequate, to people used to the larger liberty and wider 
spaces of American life—it is planned that no kitchen 
shall be less than ten feet long, eight feet wide, and seven 
feet high, and that they shall be independent of small 
court yards for their light and air, a separate scullery 
shall be provided and an isolated larder, while bedrooms 
and offices shall be utterly removed. When electricity has 
been somewhat further tamed and subdued to daily uses, 
may it not be hoped that lifts will carry all material to the 
tops of restaurants, and that there in a dry atmosphere, 
and with a free circulation of health-giving air, which will 
bear off the odors to regale the birds, the skilled men who 
prepare the food for other more fortunate ones, may work 
in surroundings that will not bring a blush to the face 
when inquisition is made, ‘‘Where is thy, brother ?” 


....-So much is printed in the daily and weekly journals 
of the land on the Prevention of Disease, and so zealously 
is the cause advocated by the most advanced physicians, 
that people are beginning to ask what there will be left 
for the doctors to do after they have succeeded in teaching 
us how to avoid all the kinds of decimating bacteria, and 
after they have taught us howto live truly hygienic lives 
in perfectly sanitary homes. Certainly these various meas- 
ures supply us with the best possible armor against the 
assaults of disease; but there is no fear that as the lay 
mind becomes more perfectly imbued with intelligence, the 
physician’s occupation will wither and fade. The more a 
man knows of the structure of the body, the more clearly 
will he realize that he takes a great risk when he invites an 
ignoramus to pronounce his crude judgments on, and 
thrust in his harsh remedies among, the delicate chords of 
this harp of a thousand strings; so that now on every 
hand there is a growing demand for a higher education 
and a more thorough training for our medical men. 








Science. 


THE art of flying seems to be almost in sight, tho it 
may be some time yet before we actually reach it. It is 
already quite clear that the amount of power required to 
maintain a body of considerable weight in the air and to 
drive it forward with great velocity is nothing exorbitant ; 
the difficulties seem to lie rather in the regulation and di- 
rection of the machinery. A recent investigation of Pro- 
fessor Langley upon what he calls ‘the internal work of 
the wind” throws a.flood of light upon some of the most 
puzzling problems of aerial navigation. The ‘‘soaring”’ 
of birds has long been a mystery; the way in which, for. 
hours sometimes, they circle round over the same spot 
without an apparent motion of the wing. Langley finds 
the explanation in the fact (which he has demonstrated 
experimentally) that the motion of the wind is technically 
speaking an ‘‘ unsteady” motion; that is, neighboring por- 
tions of air move with very different directions and veloci- 
ties so that the wind-stream is full of whirls and eddies. 
By taking advantage of this the soaring bird maintains 
his flight without doing any ‘‘work”’; he has simply to 
change slightly the inclination of his wings as he steers 
himself out of one eddy into another by an action exqui- 
sitely skillful but not laborious. It is like the art of the 
sailor who beats against the wind by hauling his sheets 
and trimming his sails. By running a while in one current 
of the wind-stream and then suddenly steering out into 
an adjoining one of different velocity and direction the 
bird is able to utilize the energy of the newly encountered 
breeze to lift him or carry him where he wishes to go. 





....Fritz Miiller discovered patches of singular scales on 
the wings of butterflies, which sent out more than thirty 
distinct odors. These scent-scales are called androconia. 
An excellent study by microscopical sections of the wings 
of some of our .butterflies, by Prof. M. B. Thomas, appears 
in The American Naturalist. Heshows that these scalesare 
the outlet of unicellular glands situated at the base of each 
scale. One especially prominent was detected beneath the 
androconia iu the wing of Danais archippus. The surface 
of the wing above the glands is sometimes covered with a 
great number of papille, from the end of which the scent- 
scales project ; or it may be like the ordinary surface of the 
wing. In the fornier case the androconia are quite small and 
but one to each papilla, at the base of which lies the gland. 
This gives the scent-scale the appearanee of a small rod 
placed ina flask. The material elaborated by the local 
glands and‘distributed upon the surface of the wing by the 
androconia is that which gives to many of the Lepidoptera 
their characteristic odor. 


.-.-It is well known to mineralogists that native gold 
under some obscure conditions crystallizes in the form of 
the cube or its modifications, chiefly in octohedrons. Such 
crystals are rare, and are highly valued by collectors. It 
has been supposed, by some, that the solid quartz of gold- 
bearing veins contains crystals of gold which under the 
crushing operation of the stamp-mill became battered out 
ofshape and appear as ragged, shapeless masses. To test 
the accuracy of such a supposition, Prof. A. Liverridge, of 
Australia, has made many experiments upon gold-bearing 
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quartz ; and in an article read before the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, entitled “On the Condition of Gold in 
Quartz and Calcite Veins,” he reports the results. Hesub- 
jected a great number of specimens from different locali- 
ties to the action of fluoric acid by which the quartz was 
dissolved, leaving the gold unchanged in its form. His 
conclusions are, that in the majority of cases the native 
gold imbedded in the midst of massive quartz is remarka- 
bly free from any traces of crystalline form, and that the 
larger the fragments of gold the less of crystalline form is 
presented. The really good crystals of gold appear to 
have been formed in what are now cavities left by the re- 
moval of iron pyrites, or else in very soft matrices, like 
iron oxides, clay, calcite and serpentines. 


...-The influence of frost in changing the chemical char- 
acter of fruits and vegetables has attracted no great atten- 
tion, but is just now being made a subject of scientific 
investigation. It has long been known that in some mys- 
terious way frost is an element in the successful produc- 
tion of maple sugar. Observant cooks know that potatoes 
lightly frozen—not enougb to totally destroy them—have a 
sweetness wholly foreiga to those which have been wholly 
secure from frost. Those who have had experience with 
persimmons well know how astringent they are before frost- 
ed, and how sweet and delicious they are after the first 
frost. A new fact has recently been added in connection 
with the famous Canaigre roots of the north of Mexico, 
which are found to contain so much tannin as to threaten 
to drive tree barks wholly out of use. After being frozen, 
however, there isnot the slightest trace of tannin left. 
How frost acts in bringing about the change has not 
been determined. 


....[t is remarkable how the progress of geographical 
exploration is adding to our knowledge of the vegetable 
world. A few years ago it was authoritatively stated that 
the number of plants known to and described by botanists 
was 100,000; but the southern part of our continent and 
Eastern Asia are turning out novelties in great numbers. 
Works devoted to these topics are continually describing 
them. Itis not improbable that one-half have not yet 
been known. 


...-Among the fellow-boarders of ants and white ant 
nests in Australia have been found a fly (Microdon varie- 
gata) an undetermined small moth, both from Sydney, 
and of beetles, two species of Pselaphide, a tamily often 
occurring in ant nests, an Anthrenus, and another unde- 
termined beetle. 


....By exposing thechrysalis of Vanessa atalanta toa 
low temperature, it showed great increase in the area of 
the scarlet bands on the wings, and a great increase in the 
area of the white and bluish markings. 








School and College. 


WE called attention recently, in these columns, to the 
report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
af New York, in which he argues strongly against a divi- 
sion of the control of the public funds of the State and ob- 
jects to the appropriations made by the Board of Regents 
for secondary education, holding that this is a diversion 
of public funds from common school purposes and leaves 
public schools in many sparsely settled districts more 
or less impoverished. The Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals of the State, at their recent meeting in Albany, 
decided to put forth an answer to the statements of the 
State Superintendent in which they say that the entire 
amount distributed by the Board of Regents last year 
was only $106,000, which amount, added to the salaries of 


the common school teachers, as the State Superintendent 


proposed, would only have raised theincome of the average 
country school-teacher a little less than one cent a day. 
They say that the academies and high schools fulfill a high 
and important function in preparing country school- 
teachers for their work, and that to impair the efficiency 
of the secondary schools would be to inflict a direct and 
severe blow on the rural elementary schools, They ac- 
knowledge that in many small districts the public schools 
are notin all respects what they ought to be; but confi- 
dently believe that no other force is doing so much to raise 
the standards of these schools as the Regents’ examina- 
tions in high schools and academies. Thousands of pupils, 
they say,from rural districts take these examinations 
without charge, in order to obtain the Regents’ credentials. 
They add that the normal school graduates do not usually 
go to the small district schools, while those of the second- 
ary schools do; and the Institute, while very valuable to 
teachers of limited education and experience, does not ap- 
peal so directly to their ambition as does the Regents’ ex- 
amination. 


.... According to the recent report of the University of 
Paris for the last academic year, the French capital is lit- 
erally being deluged by students. These number no fewer 
than 11,914, or an increase of 1,166 over the >receding 
twelve months. The.authorities openly deplore this excess 
of students. In a recent convention of the University Sen- 
ate two of the deans spoke warning words against this del- 
uge. Especially are the departments of pharmacy and 
medicine overcrowded. In both departments theresis a 
great lack of accommodations, and not a few students on 
this account and because of the difficulty of securing sub- 
jects, no longer have any opportunity to dissect. In fact 
there are over 3,000 medical students in the capital, while 
the provincial schools are being depleted. To this must be 
added the fact that the number of foreigners is extraordi- 
narily large, namely 1,358, an increase of 107 over the pre- 
ceding year. Equally noteworthy is the large percentage 
of women students, namely 348, of whom 171 are from 
France and 172 from foreign lands. In the Medical depart- 
ment there are 149 foreign women students and 16 French- 
women; while in the Philosophical department the native 
women predominated over the foreign, the contingent of 
the former being 141 and of the latter 23. The number of 
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examinations has become asore burden for the authorities. 
For the past twelve months the law faculty reported 6,427 
examinations and the medical 6,808. 


...-The catalog of Lake Forest University for 1893-94 
has just appeared, and shows a total enumeration of 133 
instructors and 1,833 students. Of these students, 317 are 
in the undergraduate schools in Lake Forest, and 1,516 in 
the professional schools in Chicago. The College Depart- 
ment shows considerable development in educational 
methods. The system of ‘‘ major subjects” has been intro- 
duced, so that three years of continuous work are ofiered in 
each subject. The greatest freedom of choice is given the 
student, and at the same time few studies and continuous 
work are secured. By this change Lake Forest takes its 
place among the progressive institutions, which are seek- 
ing to adapt their methods to the best educational thought 
and to the needs of the time. 


-...At the semiannual meeting of the trustees of the 
American University at Washington, last week, it was de- 
cided to proceed in the erection of two buildings as soon as 
sufficient pledges for funds to complete them shall have 
been received. Large amounts have already been sub- 
scribed. The two buildings are to be a Hall of History and 
a Hall of Administration. Ofthis university BishopJohn . 
F. Hurst is the chancellor. 

..-.The Trustees of the Teachers’ College, New York 
City, have conferred on Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear, an ap- 
pointment as Lecturer on the History of Art. The ar- 
rangements are, at present, for a course of forty lectures 
on “‘ History, as illustrated by its Monuments of Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, and Painting,’’ to extend over two years 
and to be attended by all students of the college classes, 
Systematic preparations and reviews on the topics of the 
lectures will be in charge of Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick, the 
director of the Art Department. 


....The chair of pedagogy in the University of the City 
of New York is to be filled by George Francis James, iate 
secretary of the University Extension Society. Mr. James 
graduated from Michigan University in 1886, and took a 
post-graduate course in that university, receiving the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. He studied pedagogy and litera- 
ture in Halle and Paris, and taught it in the University of 
Nashville for two years. He will enter his work in this 
city next October. 


..--Howard University, at Washington, D.C., is about 
to close one of the most prosperous years in its existence. 


Its attendance has reached an aggregate of 617, the largest 
number the university has ever had. 








Personals. 


THERE was a pleasant gathering in this city on 
April 13th, when the City Vigilance League gave a din- 
ner in honor of its brave and public-spirited chief, Dr. 
Parkhurst. Charles Stewart Smith, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presided, and among those who 
were present were James C. Carter, of the City Club, 
Col. Alexander S. Bacon, the Hon. C. C. Shayne, and 
others. General Horace Porter, Assemblyman James R. 
Sheffield, Bishop Potter, and others, wrote letters of 
cordial appreciation of the work that Dr. Parkhurst has 
accomplished, and regretted their unavoidable absence. 
The addresses by Mr. Smith and others, and that 
by Dr. Parkhurst, were stirring and calculated to make the 
average citizen feel that an era of good government is ap- 
proaching. One of the features was the special number of 
The City Vigilant, published by the society in honor of the 
occasion, containing a list of the guests, the menu, and a 
series of choice advertisements of various things lost, 
found,etc. The “ lost’ article was a good municipal govern- 
ment for New York City. There had been “found” a lot of 
municipal officers who regard public trust as a source of 
private income ; and it closed with a ‘‘ wanted, some means 
of overcoming the apathy and indifference of the ordinary 
New Yorker.” 


....Congressman McCleary, of Minnesota, is the school- 
master of the House. He was for many years a professor 
of political science in the Minnesota State Normal School 
and has written a number of school books that are widely 
used. He had long been interested in politics in a theoret- 
ical way, but his election to Congress was totally unex- 
pected. As State institute conductor, he had occasion to 
travel all over the State twice a year; and to this fact and 
to the acquaintance which it gave him, he owes his seat in 
Congress. He was one of the few men in the House who 
were elected, contrary to their own wishes. 


....-Thomas Coxey, the father of ‘‘General” Coxey, is 
violently opposed to the Commonweal idea of “Jake,” as 
as hecalls his son. Mr. Coxey is a quiet, modest man of 
about sixty-five years. He was born very near Philadel- 
phia, at a place near the Gulf Mills, and is a Democrat, 
but cares very little for politics, and is just about the 
opposite of hisson. It is understood that he was opposed 
to the Commonweal movement from the first, and after he 
found that ‘‘ Jake”’ was bound to go, he tried to get him to 
leave his boy, Jesse, at home so that somebody could take 
care of the stock farm. 


....Emperor William is to open the new Imperial Ger- 
mat House of Parliament, which has been erected in 
Kdnigsplatz, Berlin, at a cost of about a million and a half 
sterling, with great pomp and circumstance in the 
autumn ; and it is considered certain that Prince Bismarck 
will also be present to witness the placing of the orna- 
mental coping-stone, so to speak, upon his great life work. 
The edifice has taken ten years to construct, and now it is 
the most imposing thing of the kind in all Europe. 


....Mr. Theodore Stanton, who after twelve years’ 
sojourn in Paris, intends to resume his resi in this 
country, is engaged fora course of lectures on Third 
French ublic at Cornell University. 
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Sinsic. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE project of a special Wagnerian and German opera 
series of performances here, next autumn, and the un- 
timely conflict of plans and leaderships commented on in 
last week’s issue, reached a rather unexpected episode last 
week. This ended with the effect of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s scoring a point over Mr. Seidl, and scoring it 

fully, even in the eyes of opponents. The impracti- 
cability of two “ seasons,” and of two Richmonds succeed- 
ing in the field, being more and more manifest, Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Seidl were brought together in a special 
conference on Wednesday night, the result of which was 
the younger director’s holding out the hund of fellowship 
and partnership to the older musician. But Mr. Seidl de- 
clined to enter into the scheme; and thus has withdrawn 
himself and any associated counter-plans from further 
public consideration, The sensible effort to adjust the two 
undertakings into one series of performances, with Mr. 
Damrosch and Mr. Seidl as conductors, was made with the 
particular approval and aid of Mr. William Steinway. 
Mr. Damrosch (whose situation was considerably that of 
vantage) cordially assented to it. Mr. Damrosch argued 
to Mr. Seidl that a restricted plan was less arduous 
aod risky, agreed to leave the choice of orchestral 
and other materials for future amicable arrange- 
ment; and, particularly, he made the judicious proposal 
to Mr. Seidl that the latter conduct ‘‘ Lohengrin,” “* Rhein- 
gold,” “ The Dusk of the Gods” and “ Tristan and Isolde,” 
while he, Mr. Damrosch, direct the representations of 
“Tannhatiser,”’ **The Valkyr,” “Siegfried” and “ The 
Mastersingers.” Mr. Seidl reflected overnight on this 
offer, only, as has been said, to decline it, at the same 
time withdrawing from further efforts in the way of a 
season. With due respect to the desire on the part of such 
a leader to preserve his musical individuality before the 
public, or his prudential dislike to euter upon an arrange- 
ment that might bring about incidental friction, Mr. 
Seidl’s refusal’ seems ungracious; especially as Mr. Dam- 
rosch and he together had secured subscriptions amount- 
ing together to about fifty thousand dollars, which large 
sum would be about half the foundation for such an 
enterprise. Mr. Damrosch will go abroad at once to 
make contracts for his performances. Itis proposed to begin 
them in November. Of the two plans for German per- 
formances thus debated, one of which is now laid aside, 
that which Mr. Damrosch has in view has been character- 
ized as more prudent; and it is such surely. No person 
who has studied the attitude of New York City toward 
German opera will feel confident that this public just now 
are as staunch for German opera as was the case a few 
years ago. There is a great and natural affection for it on 
the part of our German-American residents, and they 
would rather spend their money on it than on the best 
aritcle of French or Italian manufacture and interpreta- 
tion. There is also a very enthusiastic following of 
American Wagnerites, one which is, in fact, more zealous 
than critical. But aside from these and from the liberal 
and interesting support that will be given to any attract- 
ive and responsible German campaign, such as Mr. 

Damrosch undoubtedly plans, there is a great and gen- 
eral mass of cultured musical men and women of 
New York City, who heartily prefer the composers of 
France and Italy to Germany’s group, who are 
not omnivorous as to Wagner, who cannot tolerate that 
defective vocal art which German singers are prone to ex- 
hibit (horresctmus referentes), and who have very clear 
ideas on the necessity of keeping opera within the classes 
of musical compositions and musical performances. The 

recent object lessons taught their ears by such artists as 

Mmes. Eames and Melba or the Messrs. de Reszke, Plancon 

and Lassalle, have refreshed many musical memories need- 


ing the process on the subject of singing ; and the young- 
est generation of auditors have some new standards to re- 
spect that areadmirably timely. Mr. Damrosch’s good taste 
and enterprise will w: ey peg to the scope of the 
season of 1894-95; but his will be an addition that will be 
analyzed farmore closely and judiciously than would have 
been its fortune prior to 1891, and its popular tion will 
be far more obviously a matter that the acceptability of its 
singers, as singers, will decide, 

The following are given asthe dates of the respective 
performances’of the Bayreuth Festival of 1894 : 


Parsifal..... Thursday, July 19  Parsifal........Sund Aug. 5 
Lohengrin..... Friday. “20 Tannhauser... Monday, ue 6 
Tannhauser...Sunday, ‘“ Parsifal...... y “* 9 
Parsifal...... Monday, “ Lohengrin ...... y “ 10 
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7 ...Thursday, “ 16 
Parsifal.....Thursday, A 7 18 
Lohengrin..... Friday, 


Americans who desire any information as to the Festival 
will be most e: 
Novello, Ewer & Co., music publishers, at that firm’s New 
York Branch office, 21 East Fourteenth Street. It 
is well, along with the Ba: th calendar, to give some 
data of the annual unich ‘model performances,” 
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the “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” four 
singer von Nurnberg,” four times; “Tristan und * 
five times. Artists—Mesdames Kath 

nich), Bianca Bianchi (Buda-Pesth), Viktoria Blank, Jo- 
hanna Borchers (Munich), Pauline de Ahna (Weimar), 
Lilli Drebler, Emanuela Frank (Munich), Katharina Greve- 


Klafsk F M \- 
Olden {Seas , Kornelia oor oran. 


— and Pauline ler (Munich), Gisela 

Staudigt ( rlin), Milka Ternina, Mathilde Wekerlin 

reap =. Be aeae Tee Bocce, Oke cache, 
’ a, r 

Anton Fuchs (Munich), Karl I 

riin 


Grengg (Vienna), Heinrich 
Gudehus (Be Mugen Gure (M Sebastian Hof- 
Eile een, Bae wat ha at sees 
Mikorey Karl Nebe, Plank (Ke % )» 
4 a. Heinr. Vout Regal Walter, % Wiegand 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE strike in the coke region has continued. At 
times there has been serious trouble. On one occasion 
three Hungarian workingmen were shot, and the assistant 
superintendent beaten so badly that his death was ex- 
pected. A somewhat unexpected element in it was the 
taking up of the strike by the Hungarian women, a large 
number of whom led the rioters, In the iron strike on the 
Mesaba range the miners returned to their work under the 
protection of the military. The strikers, who, however, 
are mostly Finns, a desperate set, are ugly, and threaten 
to attack them as soon as the troops leave. Throughout 
the mining region there is much uneasiness. The general 
strike continues, and it is reported that there is danger of 
a coal famine in Illinois. The great strike on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad has been settled by a board of arbi- 
tration. a 


.--» The Coxey movement has not attracted much atten- 
tion through the week. The army at Washington has 
dwindled by desertion until there were on May 7th only 
about one hundred men. The other sections are gradually 
making their way toward Washington, but the interest in 
them has very greatly diminished. Kelly’s army is plan- 
ning to leave Des Moines, Ia., on 150 flat boats. One of 
the New England delegations has passed through New. 
York City to Newark and Elizabeth on its way to Wash- 
ington. General Coxey and Lieutenant Brown have been 
up before the court in Washington and were defended by 
Senator Allen. According to the latest reports the court 
had decided not to press the case against them, which was 
based upon the violation of statutes in unlawfully display- 
ing a banner on the Capitol grounds and breaking shrubs 
and plants. : 


-...The New York Constitutional Convention met at 
Albany, May 8th. There were 171 members, of whom 136 
were lawyers, and four vacancies to fill, one by resigna- 
tion, William C. Whitney, of New York, and three by 
death. Thisis the sixth Constitutional Convention con- 
vened to submit changes in the State Constitution. The 
first met at Poughkeepsie, June 17th, 1788, and had 774 
members ; the second in October, 1801, presided over by 
Aaron Burr; the third in August, 1821; the fourth in 
July, 1846, Charles O’Conor and Samuel J. Tilden being 
among the delegates; the fifth in June, 1867. The Repub- 
licans having a strong majority the presidency will fall to 
them, and there have been two special candidates, Joseph 
H. Choate and Elihu Root. The general feeling was that 
Mr. Choate would probably be the president. 


-.»-For some time there has been increasing troubles 
among the workingmen in Cleveland, and these came to a 
crisison May 2d, Men armed with clubs and stones in- 
vaded a number of factories which had commenced work, 
attacked the workingmen and threatened them with their 
lives unless they put down their tools. One factory was 
partially wrecked by rioters, and many molds were over- 
turned, and nearly everything movable damaged. The 
police appeared and with a firm front overawed the crowd 
so that it brokein a stampede, They returned to attack 
other factories, but were subdued by the police. In view 
of the firm attitude of the police, further disturbance was 
not feared. ° 


..--Governor Rich, of Michigan, has appointed Jobn 
Patton, Jr., of Grand Rapids, United States Senator to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Stockbridge. He 
will serve until January, when two Senators will be 
chosen, one to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Stockbridge 
and the other to succeed Senator McMillan, of Detroit, 
whose term expires in 1886. Senator Patton was graduated 
from Yale College in 1875 and the Columbia Law School in 
this city in 1877. Heis an eloquent speaker, student and 
scholar. His appointment, it is said, is due largely to the 
influence brought to bear by the labor unions, which in- 
dorsed him for the position. 


.-..Governor Flower signed the Kings County Annexa- 
tion bills, adding New Utrecht, Flatbush, Flatlands and 
Gravesend to Brouvklyn. He vetoed the bill giving the 
Mayor of New York, hereafter to be elected, power to re- 
move the heads of city departments. He signed the bill 
putting the salary of the Sheriff of New York City at 
$20,000 and handing over the fees to the city; also, the 
New York Dock Bill. 


...«Ex-President Harrison arrived in New York City last 
week. There were several efforts to make it appear a 
presidential boom, but he absolutely denied any purpose 
of meeting with any one and declined to be interviewed on 
political matters. 


....A crank who had made repeated attempts to get ac- 
cession to John D. Rockefeller, of this city, in order to 
demand money of him, was finally arrested and declared 
insane. 


...-Alexander E. Orr has been elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to succeed Charles S. Smith, who 
has held the position for five years. 


«.-»United States Senator Stockbridge, of Michigan, 
died in Chicago, April 30th. 


....Ex- Postmaster General Frank Hatton died in Wash- 
ington April 30th. 


FOREIGN. 


...-A motion to reject the registration bill in the House 
of Commons was lost by a vote of 292 to 278, showing a 
Government majority of only 14. This was occasioned by 
the abstention from voting of 6 McCarthyites, 8 Parnell- 
ites, and several English Liberals. There has arisen much 
comment, and there is a general feeling that the Liberal 
Government is losing power. Lord Salisbury, speaking on 
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the Irish question, made a very severe attack on the Irish- 
Americans, characterizing them as 

“ the most bitter, unscrupulous and permanent enemies of every- 
thing British that canbe found in America. . . . If the object 
of the Liberals be to give practical independence to Ireland, the 
result would be that the Irish in America would be dominant in 
Ireland too. You would then have within four hours of your 
coasts the most bitter enemies of England. They would com- 
mand all your trade routes and menace all your ports. You 
would have for your nearest neighbor an island under the dom- 
ination of men who have showr their hatred of England by 
terms and actions which «io not permit us to doubt for a moment 
either their sincerity or permanence.” 


-++-The Royal Labor Commission of England has issued 
a majority report against an eight-hour day, condemning 
the sweating system, recommending arbitration, etc., but 
suggesting no positive reforms. A minority report advo- 
cates the eight-hour day and claims that workingmen and 
capitalists alike are to be considered servants of the com- 
munity. They also recommend an increase in the mini- 
mum of wages. 


..-.-I[t.is reported from Paris that Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph has promised Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to ap- 
proach the Czar in his behalf, that the Sultan will ini- 
tiate an appeal to the powers to recognize Prince Ferdi- 
nand, and that England, Austria, Germany and Italy are 
ready to concur. 


.---The English Bering Sea Order has been passed, en- 
forcing the order of the Conference, providing that British 
ships violating the Act may be arrested by either British 
or American officers, and that the American Secretary of 
State may prescribe a flag to be used by British sealers. 


.... The ukase by King Alexander, of Servia, annulling 
the measures adopted by the former regents against ex- 
King Milan and Queen Natalie, and restoring them to 
their rights as constitutional members of the royal house, 
has been declared unconstitutional. 


...-[t is reported that a new treaty has been arranged 
between Japan and Hawaii by which the latter surrenders 
her extra-territorial jurisdiction, and Japanese receive the 
same treatment as Hawaiian citizens, except that they 
cannot hold real estate. 


....There have been additional earthquake shocks in 
Greece without, however, doing much damage, It is esti- 
mated that at least 500 people have lost their lives either 
directly through the earthquakes or from subsequent ex- 
posure. 


....-According to reports from Calcutta there are signs of 
serious trouble throughout Behar and the northwest, 
There has been a mysterious distribution of cakes and in- 
dications of uneasiness among the priests. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Arter all, if we hunt vice and crime back to their lairs we 
will be pretty sure to find them in the ginmill. Drunkenness is 
the prolific mother of most of the evil-doing. . . . Drunkenness is 
the prime cause of all the trouble.—Police Superintendent of 
New York City. 


.... The essence of just taxation is equality and certainty. The 
essence of the income tax will be inequality and uncertainty. It 
will arouse hateful sectional antagonism and hateful social prej- 
udice. It will deprive the Democratic Party of the allegiance of 
those who have been attracted to it by its efforts at real reform 
in tariff taxation. It is unjust and impolitic. Let it be dropped 
before the last step in legislation is taken.—Harper’s Weekly. 





....-Colonel Breckinridge sounded at Lexington the keynote of 
his campaign for renomination to Congress. He is running on , 
the penitent sinner issue. There is as much humbug and hypoc- 
risy in this plea for votes as there has been in Breckinridge’s past 
life. It is not as a penitent sinner that this man stands before 
his constituents, but as a detected sinner. There is a great dif- 
ference between the two kinds of sinners.—New York Sun. 


....A prominent member of a church whose pastor had just re- 
signed, wasasked whether they had any one in view as a minister. 
The reply was: * No; we thought we should have supplies for a 
year or two and save enough to paint the meeting house.” Such 
financiering ends in bankruptcy. A church that adopts a 
policy like that driesup the springs of its liberality. It proposes 
to leave undone its duty of providing suitable pastoral labor for 
itself and the community for the sake of saving its members a 
few dollars that should be spent in paint. About the most cost- 
ly policy a church can adopt is to “ live on supplies.” —The Watch - 
man. 

.... What is evangelical religion? Professor Harnack, in The 
Outlook, thus defines it : 


“(1) That religion is a matter of the heart and life; (2) that 
the Christian faith is wrought within us by God himself, and 
consists in childlike confidence in him; (3) that it is confidence 
because of Christ and in Christ, and hence it is also discipleship 
of Jesus; and (4) that it establishes a direct, free relationship 
between God and each individual soul, which endures stedfastly 
even unto eternity.” 


Every reader will recognize in the above an expression of his own 
thought, tho he may not himself have givenit expression. It 
will fix attention as a statement of what every Christian that 
lives or has lived believes and has believed. It is both the testi- 
mony of, and the bond of identity of, the Charch universal.— 
The Interior. 


....It will be gratifying to friends of the legal suppression of 
the liquor traffic to know that the cause makes constant and in 
telligent pregress in Mississippi. Our step has been steady, if 
not as quick as all have desired and some have lamented. Every 
year has marked an advance in sentiment, and every amendment 
to our liquor law has tightened the statute and made it more 
effectively prohibitory. So drastic is our present measure and 
so potential has been its influence as already to make this almost 
an absolute prohibition State. Of the seventy-five counties in Mis- 
sissippi, intoxicating liquors are sold in only ten, and the indica- 
tions are that in the next few months the number will be reduced 
to five; and in the ten counties still in the small wet column 
liquor is sold in possibly only ten places, and those are towns suf- 
ficiently large to have police protection. The large county of 
Hinds, with the State capital and twelve towns, has only three 
saloons, and they are in the city of Jackson. One of these will 
lose in three weeks, and the others are doomed. The villages- 
and country places are now entirely rid of these dreadful storm 
centers of crime and vice.—Bishop GALLOWAY. 
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DR. PARKHURST’'S CRUSADE. 


THE City Vigilance League gave a dinner last week 


to Dr. Parkhurst, who by common consent is the man to, 


lead a successful contest against Tammany. This din- 
ner is an important waymark in the march of reform 
which was begun only a little more than two years ago 
in what was known as the ‘“‘ Parkhurst Crusade” against 
the Police Department. At that time the critics of the 
**clerical crusader” were many and severe. For the 
purpose of seeing how the police protected disorderly 
houses and haunts of vice he himself went through them 
and received an impression so terribly and deeply cut in 
his consciousness that he said he feared he should never 
be able to get rid of it. 

If Dr. Parkhurst were not the brave and determined 
man that he is, whose courage only rises when his at- 
tempts are thwarted, he would have given up the con- 
test long agoas hopeless. But, fortunately for the wel- 
fare of this city, he knows not what the word falter 
means. He knows how strongly intrenched in power 
Tammany is; he knows how many efforts to overthrow 
it in the past ten or twelve years have utterly failed: he 
knows the ‘‘ cohesive power of public plunder”; and he 
knows how difficult it is to get those elements which are 
favorable to reform united. He knows how party inter- 
ests come in to divide the voters on election day, and 
how corrupt factions make common cause with Tam- 
many. He knows the situation as thoroughly as any 
man in the city of New York, and he does not despair. 

With stich a determined, enthusiastic, uncompromis- 
ing leader, who strikes hard but always openly, who 
knows the weak points as well as the strong points of 
the enemy, there ought to be such a scene next Novem- 
ber in this city as was witnessed in Brooklyn last No- 
vember, when the people rose and cast off corrupt rule. 

In his speech last week Dr. Parkhurst said that ‘a 
delicate and critical passage in the history of reform in 
the city of New York” is coming ; that there ought not to 
be more than two parties; that Tammany will certainly 
constitute one, and that all the reform elements ought 
to constitute the other. Nothing is more certain than 
that Dr. Parkhurst here touched upon a truth that is 
vital to the success of any movement against Tammany. 
The corrupt element is massed on one side; the anti- 
corrupt element must be massed on the other. He was 
not wrong when he added that any men who allows him- 
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self to be put forward asa candidate in such a critical 
contest without being very sure that other reform ele- 
ments will be in sympathy with his candidacy, is an 
‘‘ out and out traitor to our-municipal interests.” 

Hitherto Tammany has always been able to count 
upon such a division. At the present time there are not 
less than half a dozen Democratic organizations, larger 
or smaller, which are more or less in opposition to Tam- 
many, and the Republican Party is also divided into two 
factions. Unless these elements can be combined in a 
campaign which shall be simply and solely against Tam- 
many, there is not much chance of success. It is out of 
the question, of course, for any Republican ticket to 
win ; and there could be no better time than next No- 
vember, with no Presidential contest near to compli- 
cate issues, for Republicans to combine with reform 
Democrats.and together make a ticket which honest 
men can support. This is what Dr. Parkhurst is plead- 
ing for ; and there ought to be enough of the sentiment 
of loyalty to the best interests of the city and love for 
pure government to bring about such a combination. 

Dr. Parkhurst admirably describes that condition of 
public sentiment which has so long allowed a corrupt or- 
ganization to fasten itself upon the fairest and largest 
city of the land. He says: 

.* There is not a department in/our city government that 
is not suffering from foul infection, and we are so accus- 
tomed to it, we hear it spoken of so often, we see so fre- 
quent indications of it, that the general conscience losesits 
edge ; the general sense of that which is right and pure and 
honest and straightforward becomes dull, and when an ap- 
peal is made to the conscience the conscience does not re- 
spond. New York has noble men enough ; they have con- 
science enough ; but there is not the keenness of apprecia- 
tion, there is not that delicacy of conscience which takes 
harm and pain when that which is vile and coarse and dis- 
honest is thrown against it.” 


We need to go into a campaign which, leaving out all 
partisan considerations, shall appeal to the nobler in- 
stinctsof decent men. The time is most favorable for a 
desperate effort to redeem the city. The Legislature has 
done something for reform; and the Governor has allowed 
bills, substituting a salary for the enormous fees which 
the Sheriff has hitherto received and requiring contracts 
of the departments to be advertised, to become laws, 
and has thus cut off one large source of corruption. But 
the bill to secure a single responsible head for the mu- 
nicipal government he has seen fit as a concession to 
Tammany to veto. But if New York City can be car- 
ried this fall for a reform ticket, the strong probability is 
that whatever legislation is required can be secured from 
the next Legislature and Governor. 

Dr. Parkhurst now has the active support and confi- 
dence of the very best men in the city of New York. 
Mr. James C. Carter spoke in warm praise of him, last 
week, and others of equal eminence and ability gave to 
his plan of campaign the heartiest commendation. His 
honest, fearless championship of the cause of righteous- 
ness has brought men of all political schools to his side; 
and if the elements of reform will allow him to act the 
part of a prudent dictator, for a little while, the days of 
Tammany will soon be numbered. 


»— 





INCREDIBLE EFFRONTERY. 


INCREDIBLE it is, but true, that Colonel Breckinridge 
has opened a vigorous campaign for re-election to Con- 
gress. He made his first speech in Lexington, and a 
marvelous exhibition it was of uaosurpassed effrontery. 
The guilt of which he made confession on the witness 
stand should have been enough to blast his reputation 
and hopes before any civilized constituency. But even 
if he thought that that kind of social guilt, that infidelity 
to his own household, and all that long life of deceit and 
wrong, was only what the people of his district would 
regard as a venial fault, nothing more than an ordinary 
weakness, to be pardoned in anybody, and most in a 
man of great ability, yet a jury of twelve men had not 
only convicted him of that offense to which he made 
confession, but also convicted him as aliar and a per- 
jurer. He had gone upon the witness stand and had 
sworn over and over again with every protestation that 
he had made no engagement of marriage. A jury of 
his peers not prejudiced against him, all men, unani- 
mously agreed that he had made such a promise of mar- 
riage, and they assessed damages upon him accordingly. 
This involved hundreds of falsehoods, all sustained by 
his oath. Yet here is a man coming before his constitu- 
ents, utterly ignoring the decision of the twelve men, 
coming as one who had made full confession, who had 
exposed all his sins, and who was a gentleman of gentle- 
men—a gentleman of so high a sense of honor that after 
having ruined the life of a schoolgirl, be was not willing 
to degrade himself by making an honest woman of her. 

And this pious reprobate goes to the Scripture, and 
recounts David’s confession of sin and our Lord's mercy 
to a sinful woman as applying to his own case; not as 
reasons why he should be allowed to sink into a quiet 
obscurity, but as reasons why he should be honored, 
vindicated and re-elected to the highest position of honor 
in the gift of his constituents. He sees no difference 
between a penitent sinner and a detected sinner. When 
he has been compelled to confess a part of his crime he 
makes a great merit of it, and has the impudence to face 
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crowded audiences and to ask the confidence of the peo- 
ple. And, admiring his audacity, electrified by his ef- 
frontery, and charmed by his oratory, part of the crowd 
cheers him to the echo ; and it is even possible that he 
may be re-elected. If such should be the case it would 
be a most telling comment on the morals of his district, 

There are some indications that his canvass will not be 
an easy one. The women of Lexington who have pro- 
tested against his re-election have said a good word ; so 
have the ministers of the city; and last, and perhaps 
most important of all, so has the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which protests with all its power against his re- 
election, and declares that ‘‘ the party could not afford 
to accept his services at the price it would be forced to 
pay.” Among these indications is not the action of the 
church of which he wasa member. He hasappeared be- 
fore the pastor and elders of the Mt. Horeb Presbyterian 
Church of Lexington, Ky., a church founded by his 
father, the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, and has 
asked forgiveness for his sins. It is reported that they 
will delay action until after the election. 


> 
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DOES CARE. 


EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS are sometimes taunted with 
being too familiar with God. Itis represented to them 
that the Being who made the universe and in whom cen- 
ters all might and majesty, is too great in power and 
glory to listen to all the petty requests which are made 
to him. What does he care, they ask, for the little 
troubles that come upon individual men and women? 
How tan he be expected to care when affliction comes? 
Are not such things appointed unto all men for their 
good, and why should God concern himself about special 
cases? He rules; but he rules by law established from 
the beginning. It is vain to expect him to listen to the 
outpourings of the heart when itis tried or troubled, 
when it is cast down or lifted up. 

These modern Gentiles thus rebuke us for speaking to 
God often and familiarly, as children of no understand- 
ing; but we know whom we have believed. He is not 
far from us, as in their conception. He has come very 
near to us in the revelation he made to us in Christ. 
We understand, by what he has said to us through the 
Word made flesh, that it is a matter of infinite care to 
him what we do, what we suffer, in what we fail and in 
what we succeed. Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his knowledge ; and Christ has told us that in 
the thought of God we are of much more value than 
many sparrows. And it is impossible to  con- 
vince us, as we read the sacred record of Christ’s 
sufferings and teachings and perfect character, 
that the divine sympathy is not given to us 
in our struggles to overcome the sinward and doubting 
tendencies of our poor human nature. Christ reveals 
God to us as a tender, loving Father, who is much more 
willing to give good things to us than parents are to give 
good gifts to their children. He who said, ‘‘No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me” and ‘‘I and my 
Father are one”—of Him it is said, ‘‘ that he is not 
one that cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” 

Christ is the divine proof to us that God cares for us 
not as arace, but as individuals. God has always cared. 
It was because he cared that he sent Christ on his mis- 
sion of reconciliation ; and it is our undoubted privilege 
to come to him freely with all our-wants and woes, in 
gladness as well as sorrow of heart, with the fullest con- 
fidence that as he himself has suffered being tempted, he 
is able to succor them that are tempted, and that he is 
well pleased to have us express our thanks to him and 
cast our burdens upon him. 

To come to him often, to speak to him freely, is not to 
commit the sin of irreverence, if only we come in the 
right spirit and with the right purpose. Insincerity, the 
spirit of deception, is the worst kind of irreverence. 
The God who can be deceived is no God at all. It is 
idolators who, abject as is the worship they sometimes 
offer, are irreverent. Some years ago, when a great 
drouth prevailed in the Province of Fuchau, China, it 
became the duty of the Governor to go daily to 
the temple and make offerings to appease the 
wrath of the god and get rain. The mandarin was 
a corpulent man, to whom exertion was painful. To go 
to the temple he had to make his way laboriously up a 
steep hill. In great discomfort (for the sun was very 
hot) he made the visit two days, and then declared he 
would not do it again. He caused the idol to be brought 
out of the temple and to be dragged, in the blazing sun, 
to his official residence. ‘‘ Now,” said he, as he gave 
due homage in coolness and comfort at the yamen, “he 
koows how hot it is.” The Governor believed the god 
to be without sympathy, and so he caused the idol to’ be 
subjected to the discomfort he himself had endured, 
that a quick compliance with his prayer might be ex- 
torted. 

The Christian believer feels that he approaches a 
loving Father, who knoweth his frame and careth for 
him, and whose sympathy is deep, tendér and inexhaus- 
tible, and so an intercourse, intimate, affectionate and 
confidential is established, too real to be irreverent, God - 
is well pleased to be so worshiped, - % 
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THE DELPHIC HYMN TO APOLLO. 


AN event of the greatest interest, not only to archeolo- 
gists and classical scholars, but to the world of culture 
generally, is the recent reproduction of the Hymn to 
Apollo, found on two inscriptions unearthed at Delphi 
by the French excavators last October. Every one can 
imagine the emotion with which the select audience, 
gathered recently in the library of the French School at 
Athens, listened to the tones which, after a silence of 
two thousand years, once more vibrated upon the air. 
The melody, rendered by four male voices in unison and 
accompanied very cleverly on the piano by M. Nicolle, a 
French student of ancient musical lore, produced a pow- 
erful impression; its weird cadences had a mysterious 
charm, and the prevailing minor character gave to the 
whole hymn an effect of grandeur and majesty. It is 
understood, of course, that these effects were partly due 
to the piano accompaniment ; but the latter, as M. Nicolle 
assures us, Was Composed on the basis of what is known 
of ancient Greek instrumental music, so that it is not 
unfair to judge of the performance as a whole. But we 
owe the reader the chief dotails of this subject. 

This Hymn to Apollo consists of two inscriptions, or 
rather two slabs of the same iuscription, found in the 
Treasure-House of the Athenians at Delphi. The be- 
ginnings and the ends of the slabs are mutilated, and 
the first slab has lost a large piece down the right-hand 
side; but there can be no reasonable doubt that they 
belong together, and probably there was a third slab as 
well, for the conclusion of the Hymn is not to be found 
on the second, The letters of the inscription are of the 
post-classic style, an indication confirmed by what seems 
to be a refereace to the invasion of Greece by the Gauls 
in 278 B, C. Thus the Hymn in all probability dates back 
tothe middle of the third pre-Christian century, and 
was contemporary to the more learned, tho hardly more 
powerfal hymas of Kallimachos. It was evidently sung 
by aa Athenian deputation or band of pilgrims on their 
march up to the sacred Kastalian fountain ; indeed, the 
conjecture made by M. Reinach is quite plausible, that 
it was composed by order of the Athenian Republic and 
sung at the festival of the Sdéteria (in memory of the 
victory over the Gauls) by the great embassy sent to 
Delphi to thank the god for sparing Athens the calamity 
of foreign invasion. 

The hymn is composed in the peonic meter, with all 
its varied substitutions. Following is the text with a 
literal trauslation, as restored by MM. Reinach and 
Weil, of Paris. First fragment : 

[A9]nvaioe. 
[tov KiBapijoe: KAvtov maida peyddov [Ard] 
[c épwo’ Gre malp axpovipy révde rdyov adu- , 
[6pora 196] mace Ovarowic mpopaiver [ec] 
[¢ Aéyra,, tp]iroda pavreceiov ae evei[Aec, ex-] 
[Gpd¢ dv épp] ovovpecer dpaxwy, bre re[oicr] 
[6éAcow érjonnoac aiddov édixrar[pvdr] 

ovuptypyal ciei¢ abGr[evtoc] 

62 Tadaraay apne [eight broken lines] 
Second fragment : 

torov Gedy oc 
['EAckd] va bafidevdpov ai Aa[ xe]- 
[re, Ade] é[pc]6pduovov Obyarpec evdAe[vor, | 
HoAe[T]e, cvvduaruov iva So.oibov widaei- 
ou wéddte xpvoconduav, d¢ ava dixopby- 
va [lapvaccisog radode werépac- édpava pfe]- 
ra KAvraseig AeeAgiouvy Kaoradidoc ' 
covidpov vimar’ émevicera, Aeddov ava ’ 
[splodva paavrereiov épétav, tayov, 
[Ih], KAvrd, weyaddroduc 'AABic, evyate- 
[io]: depdrActo vaiovea Tpitwwvidic dé[re}- 
[d]ov d8pavorov: dyiowg bd? Bwpowoiotw “A- 
[p]acorog aieiBe[c] véov pujpa taobpav dyov- 
ov de viv "Apap atudc é¢ “OAvurov avaxidv[a]- 
Tats Atyd dé Awrode bpéuwy acidaocorc[ ye] 
Acow aidadv xpéxer, xpvoéa J’ adiOpor[ ¢ Ki]- 
Gapic buvorow avauéAreracs 6 dé [O]- 
[e]o[p]av mpémac éopde ’APGida AaX [dv] 

“. . . the Athenian for, By Athenzeus] . Thee 
We praise, son of great Zeus, famous for thy playing upon 
the cithara, who beside this snow-capped mountain dost 
foretell divine words to all mortals . . how thou didst 
capture the oracular tripod guarded by a hostile dragon, 
when with thy arrows thou didst pierce his spotted, coil- 


ing body . wildly hissing, untamed . the war 
oftheGauls . . . passed theunholy. . . (Second frag- 
ment): . Ye daughters of loud-thundering Zeus,who 


have received as your portion thickly-wooded Helicon, ye of 
the beautiful arms, come and with your songs extol your 
brother Phoabus of the golden locks, who near the twin- 
peaked abodes of this Parnassian rock, hovers among the 
far-famed Delphic maidens about the waters of Kastalia’s 
plenteous spring, as he visits this lofty crag of the Delphic 
oracle, Come with thy prayers, O glorious Attic metropo- 
lis, who inhabitest the undestroyed land of the armed Tri- 
tonis. Upon the sacred. altars Hephaistos burns the thigh 
bones of young bullocks and at the same time the black va- 
por ["Apay aruac, incense?] is wafted up to Olympus. Merrily 
the whistling pipes strike up an ode of varied song, and the 
olden, sweet-voiced cithara. resounds with hymns, while 
the entire body of*envoys, who have received Attica as 
their lot . ” 

That this hymn was set to music would be evident, 
even were there no*musical signs affixed, from the re- 


duplication of many vowels or diphthongs (¢. g., 


ai 


Si. Stes 
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égpov-ov-per-ec) denoting that the reduplicated syllable cov- 
ered two notes when sung; but, fortuaately, the music- 
al score is also given, by letters of the Ionic alphabet, 
upright or reversed, placed above the syllables. M. 
Reiaach transcribes the melody on the modern key of 
three flats, tho this is, no doubt, arbitrary. One notices 
the great range of the melody, covering more than the 
mean vocal octave f- f, and reaching the limit of an 
augmented eleventh. The rhythm ofthe hymn is § time, 
with a noticeable increase of vivacity in the second half. 

With regard to the musical notation, the new Hymn, 
which is the most complete and authentic document 
of its kind, more than confirms beyond all doubt the 
testimony of ancient writers on the theory of music, 
Our kuowledge of ancient Greek music (indeed, of 
Roman music as well, which is never spoken of as dis- 
tinct from the Greek) has been derived hitherto froma few 
unimportant fragments of musical pieces, a few scattered 
notices in the works of Plato and Aristotle, and a goodly 
number of theoretical works of ancient authors. Thus, 
we have three hymns of Dionysius and Mesomedes (of 
the reign of Hadrian), the instrumental composition of 
the Anonymous(ed. Ballermann),a short, musical inscrip- 
tion of Tralles, and a fragment of a chorus of Euripides’s 
‘Orestes ” (ed. Wessely), since proved to bear no musical 
signs, but only peculiar punctuation marks. The chief 
theoretical works are those of Aristoxenos, the real 
founder of ancient musical science, of Aristides, the ora- 
tor, of Claudius Ptolemzus, the eminent astronomer and 
mathematician of the reign of Antoninus Pius (preserved 
only partially in a commentary of Porphyrius). To 
these must be added the works of Alypius, Gaudentius, 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Martianus Capella, Boethios, and the 
stray notices in-Pollux and Athenzeus. The work also of 
Manuel Briennios (fourteenth century) is of great im- 
portance for the many excerpts which it contains of an- 
cient musical lore. 

As is well known, the Greeks used a different notation 
for instrumental and for vocal music. The latter 
comprised fifteen signs or notes, of which the new 
Hymn gives fourteen, FOYOMAKIOrBO4X. Alypius 
gives the varied notation of these fifteen notes in 
three classes: diatonic, chromatic and enharmon- 
ic, a distinction which will be perfectly intelligi- 
ble to modern students of music. The fourteen 
musical signs of the new Hymn, with the exception of 
two, belong to the notation of the chromatic trope. Yet 
the character of the melody is not strictly chromatic 
throughout; on the contrary, the opening twenty-five 
lines are diatonic, then follows a chromatic passage bad- 
ly mutilated, on quite an elevated pitch. With the 
beginning of the second half we have another diatonic 
passage, followed by the chief chromatic passage, and 
lastly another diatonic passage. It would seem that 
these changes in the character.of the music corre- 
spond to changes in the subject matter of the text. 

The music of this Hymn belongs to the so-called 
Phrygian or Hypo-Phrygian class. The ancient authors 
give. eleven harmonic classes or scales—the Lydian, 
Phrygian, Doric, Meso-Lydian, Hypo-Lydian, Ionic or 
Hypo-Phrygian, AXolic or Hypo-Dorian, Boeotian, Syn- 
tono-Lydian, Lokrian and Syntono-Lokrian. ‘This array 
of names gives an insight into the great range and detail 
of ancient music to a degree surpassing all our modern 
systems and even the capacity of our modern instru- 
ments. 

To those who wish to look further into this matter one 
may recommend the excellent articles in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities (latest edition), Miller’s ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft,” Vol. II 
(second edition), Westphal’s ‘‘Die Musik der alten Griech- 
en,” and Gevaert’s ‘‘ Histoire et Théorie de la Musique 
del Antiquité.” For the new Hymn to Apollo see the 
latest French School ‘Report (‘‘ Bulletin de Correspon- 
dence hellénique,” 1893. Second half). 

A practical suggestion in closing. The glory of hav- 
ing unearthed these precious musical fragments at 
Delphi would to-day belong to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, had the $80,000 necessary 
for the Delphi excavations been raised in America more 
promptly. Let the past supply lessons for the present. 
The American School has just received the privilege 
from the Greek Government of excavating the northern 
slope of the Acropolis at Athens, where the most impor- 
tant public buildings of the ancient city are undoubtedly 
buried under fifty feet ofearth. It is to be hoped that 
the friends of classical learning and culture in America 
will be more prompt this time with their subscriptions. 

For the facts given above we are indebted to Deme- 
trius Kalopothakes, Ph.D., Lecturer on History in the 
National University of Athens. An early announcement 
of the discovery should be put to the credit of Professor 
Manatt in The Brown Magazine for April. 





~~ 


WE do not want to let asingle case of lynching in the 
North go without record. One Reddy Wilson, a notorious 
burglar and highwayman, was hanged by a mob in Mis- 
souri Valley, Ia.,on Monday of last week. He had mur- 
dered a city marshal who was attempting his arrest, and 
had been captured and put in jail and was safe enough for 
trial and conviction, when a hundred men gathered and 
broke into the jail and took the man out and murdered 
him. It was a senseless, shocking crime;-which disgraces 
the State of Iowa, and imposes serious duty on the Gov- 
ernor, 


- 
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THE EARTHQUAKES IN GREECE. 


A YEAR ago the earthquake in Zante practically turn- 
ed the whole population of the island, sometwenty thou- 
sand, out-of-doors. There was not, perhaps, a whole house 
left on the island, and for weeks the people were in their 
tents at a very inclement season. At that time an appeal 
was made to the help of the world and a very generous 
response was made, so that probably the losses, except 
the loss of life in Zante, were made good; but of course 
the island has not been restored to its normal condition. 

At this time the repeated shocks have practically de- 
stroyed the considerable towns of Thebes and Atalante, 
and agreat number of villages. The total loss of life as 
reported is four hundred and the number of people ren- 
dered homeless is over twenty thousand. 

This calamity comes at a peculiarly unfortunate time. 
The national debt is so great that practical repudiation is 
imminent. The interest on the foreign debt has already 





been “accommodated,” and the paper currency 
which is the only money circulating in the coun- 
try, is worth only a little over half its face 
value. Taking the two things together it seems 


utterly out of the question for relief to be found in 
Greece, and an appeal have already been made by 
our Minister at Athens to the State Department for help 
from the United States. Mr. Alexander, the American 
Minister, is one of the best men that have ever held the 
post. He was Professor of Greek in the University of 
North Carolina, and carries on his diplomatic business 
with the Greek Government in the language of the 
country. He has the best relations with the Greek court 
and with Greek citizens, and wecan confidently affirm that 
any aid sent to him will be wisely applied to relieve the 
great need. Beyond question it is much greater that at 
the time of the Zante earthquake, and the shocks have 
been more continuous and have affected a larger terri- 
tory. Even Athens has not escaped, and it is found 
necessary to give additional support to the walls of the 
Parthenon. Wetrust that American sympathy, which 
has never failed Greece since her emancipation from 
Turkey, will be generously extended now. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr, Cuyler opens up 
some glimpses of Heaven; Maurice Thompson describes 
the athletic antics of birds; Dr. Magoun gives further 
facts about the temperance legislation in Iowa; Bishop 
Haygood expresses the weariness of the public at the filth 
which appears in our newspapers; James Payn offers his 
bright English Notes ; Professor Ukita, of Japan, describes 
what he has seen of religion in America; J. W. Petersen 
reports the condition of the aristocratic agrarians of Ger- 
many ; Prof. J. C. Long, D.D., concludes his account of the 
argument from design; Kate Foote’s Washington letter is 
devoted largely to the Coxey invasion; William C. Ward 
describes an exhibition of early Italian art; J. R. Brooks, 
D.D., réports the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Rev. W.S. Nelson gives 
an account of Turkish misrule in Syria. 








There are 
poems by John B. Tabb, Susan Coolidge, Prof. William 
C. Wilkinson and Frank H. Sweet, and stories by George 
Hepworth and Virginia Y. Remnitz. 





WE have mentioned the three proposals for Christian 
unity offered by the Episcopalians, the Disciples and the 
New Jersey Congregationalists. The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, representing the ‘‘ Christians,” asks us to present 
with them the basis of union offered to the world by the 
Christian body just one hundred years ago, in 1794, in the 
following terms : 

“The Bible only as the rule of faith and practice, ignoring all 

human creedsas authority; Christian life or character as the one 
and only test of Christian followship and Church membership ; 
the name Christian as the one designation of the followers of 
Christ ; and perfect liberty in the interpretation of the Word and 
the administration of its ordinances.” 
This, it says, differs from that proposed by the New Jersey 
Congregationalists only in the third item, that of the 
name, which name, however, it states, is intended to apply 
simply to the follower of Jesus and not to the Church, be- 
cause the Church needs no name except the Church of 
Christ. As tothe proposal of the New Jersey Congrega- 
tionalists, our contemporary says : 

“Thisis a very remarkable statement, and is substantially the 
platform of the Christians. The Scriptures as the only recog- 
pized authority for faith and practice; a humble acceptance of 
Jesus as the divine Savior and Teacher, as a condition of fellow- 
ship; a recognition simply of the Church of Christ as ordained 
by Jesus; and liberty both in the interpretation of the Word and 
in the administration of the ordinances of the Church. 

“That seems about right, and in substance is most familiar 
speech to all Christian ministers and members of the Christian . 
body. Weasa people are certainly ready to adopt such a basis of 
union, or, rather, proclaim it enthusiastically, for we always have 
done this. We the above basis as a perfect repudiation 
of all creeds as authority in matters of faith, and as the expres- 
sion of a fellowship complete and perfect.” 


If this is “substantially the platform of the Christians,” 
then what possible reason is there why the Christians and 
the Congregationalists should not unite in one fellowship ? 
_MW fat would the Christians ask as the condition of such 
union? On what terms would they unite? We cannot 
see that anything should stand in the way, unless it be 
some question of name, and a name ought not to be very 
important on either side. It is the thing rather than the 
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name which we want. If any are surprised that the body 
called Christians should so. long ago have offered such a 
platform of Christian union, or perhaps we should more 
correctly say of Christian organization, let it be remem- 
bered that their journal, The Herald of Gospel Liberty, is 
the oldest religious paper on the continent. 


THE meeting in Nashville, Tenn., of the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has sug- 
gested a symposium to The Epworth Herald on the ques- 
tion of the reunion of the Northern and Southern branches. 
It has a number of articles from representatives of both 
Churches. The consensus of opinion seems to be that, while 
union is ultimately desirable it is not now possible. The 
greatest difficulty in the way is the Negro. On the Northern 
side there is an unwillingness, which is most honorable, 
to invite the large, colored element, to leave the Church 
and unite with one of the colored bodies; on the 
Southern side there is an equal unwillingness to enter 
into any union which involves hundreds of thousands of 
colored men and the possibility of colored bishops. There 
are a few in the Northern Church who would be willing to 
meet the wishes of their brethren of the Southern Church 
and invite the colored element to step out; but they are 
not numerous, not more so, probably, than those in the 
Southern Church, who would be willing, if all else were 
satisfactory, to enter into a union with the Northern 
Church without the elimination of the Negroes. In this 
case, therefore, the Negro is the real practical difficulty ; 
and the difficulty is one that it is impossible to overcome, 
at least at present. It would be an unspeakable outrage 
on Christian fellowship to thrust him out. So long as the 
objection to him remains in the Southern Church, union 
ought to be postponed. This is one of those cases in which 
the processes of time and education must be relied upon 
to remove the barrier. 


Tus is the description given in The Outlook, by Pro- 
fessor Harnack, of the attitude of Roman Catholics 
toward Protestants : 

“If an inner struggle arises in the Protestant Churches, the 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church are very carefu’ not to be 
inactive. They step out before the door of the great prison which 
they call‘ the Catholic Church,’ and peer about to see whether 
they cannot find a wearied fighter. To such an one they extol 
the peace of their prison : ‘ We will, to be sure, put you in chains, 
but you shallhave rest.’ Still, they are not satisfied to lead back 
single individuals. If a strife arises between the conservative 
and liberal wings of Protestantism, they urge upon the former : 
‘You are half Catholic; you are only inconsistent, and belong 
properly to us ;’ and to the latter they say: ‘ You are no longer 
Christians, and yet you are consistent Protestants.’ Thus they 
seek to stir up strife, and they await nothing with greater eagers 
ness than to see Protestantism break asunder, the one part be- 
coming Roman Catholic,the other renouncing Christianity, so 
that in Christendom Rome may be ‘ all in all.’” 

That is admirably put and worthy of the great historian. 
And there is another less astute Catholic attitude which 
we have often noticed, and that is the indiscriminate and 
superlative adulation which Catholic papers give to Catho- 
iic dignitaries, and especially to Catholic literary aspir- 
ants. Satolli’s stomach must get queasy at what he has 
been compelled to hear and read; and itis no compliment 
_ tothe Pope to suppose he would be gratified by the ex- 
travagant praises poured upon him. There is less reason 
for it in the case of mere literary people. We have in mind 
one or two writers of very moderate verse whose apostasy 
would require the reversal of very lofty encomiums. Pro- 
fessor Harnack further says that ‘“‘however Protestants 
may differ among themselves, they agree that the Christian 
faith establishes a direct, free relationship between God 


and each individual soul, which admits of no. priests, and~ 


endures stedfastly even unto eternity.” 
Harnack had not heard of Bishop Grafton. 


But Professor 


Dr. GAMBRELL madea slip when he told Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan that “ Southern white people have done more, and 
are doing more for the Negroes than the original white 
people of New York City or Boston are doing for the Irish 
or other imports.”’ General Morgan replies that the Irish 
have access to all public schools without distinction of 
race, to the College of the City of New York, to the Nor- 
mal College, to Cooper Union, and to every other institu- 
tion of learning in this city ; and he asks: “Is that true of 
the Negroes of the South?” The Irish go to the polls, vote 
freely and have their vote counted. They are elected to 
office, appointed policemen, sent to the Legislature or to 
Congress, with no discrimination on account ofrace. They 
are admitted to ali trades and occupations, they are patron- 
ized as -merchants or hotel keepers, employed as lawyers, 
physitians, preachers or teachers. Is this the case, again 
General Morgan asks, in the South ? 

. * SEE EEE EEE 

WHETHER that white blackbird, The Advocate, of At- 
lanta, Ga., the organ of those who believe that the white 
Congregational churches of Georgia should have nothing 
to do with Negroes, really represents these churches is a 
matter not yet easy to settle. It does represent the Har- 
mony Grove Church, or, as it is called in the Congregation- 
al Year Book, Woodward. The last number of The Advo- 
cate tells us that this church at an election the other day 
‘‘did not, as was predicted, go back on her record as a 
white Congregational church, but has kept her skirts 
clean,’’ and elected for pastor a minister who announced 
himself as opposed to mixed conferences of white and 
colored churches. This is the way the paper talks about 
the Negro: 

“Let him have his church and control it; let him have his 
conferences and councils; let him make hisown church laws and 
enforcethem. . . . What encouragement is it to the colored 
man to be in a conference in which he knows that it is a 
fixed law that he shall always be in the minority, that the white 
man will hold the office, and in short, he, the Negro, is nothing 
but just there and that is all, and he well knows that the moment 
that body takes a recess he can care for himself and the white 
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man would hardly recognize him, the colored man, on the streets, 
much less invite him to the hospitality of his home.” 

And this is the way it talks to the white churches of 
Georgia: 

“The Advocate wants the churches in the South to understand 

Congregationalism, and it also wants the societies in the North 
to know just what some of the brethren in the South are saying 
about the Congregational Church not admitting Negroes to equal 
fellowship. Let the truth come outif it hurts. Show both hands 
to both sections. Don’t say to the society, Oh, we are mixing the 
churches right, and say to the churches in the South, It is alla 
lie; there is no Negro init. Brethren, tell the truth about this, 
if it should cause you to lose some of the missionary money.” 
We have no question that the American Home Missionary 
Society is determined that none of its money shall go to 
churches that ostracize the Negro, and that it does not be- 
lieve that The Advocate can control the churches which the 
Society has brought over and is aiding. 


Last week the protest against the Democratic policy 
and Administration at Washington, which has been made 
in municipal and. other elections of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and many other States, was reiterated in Indiana. 
Municipal elections were held in every incorporated city in 
that State except Indianapolis and Evansville. The re- 
turns from these elections indicate a clean sweep for the 
Republicans, with hardly an exception. In those 
portions of the State where the hard times have been felt 
most severely the revolution ‘is most complete. Ander- 
son, an old Democratic stronghold, Albany, heretofore 
overwhelmingly Democratic, Valparaiso, and many other 
places, elected Republican tickets by large majorities. At 
Terre Haute, Senator Voorhees’s home, the Republican ma- 
jorities ranged from 900 to 1,500. In the mining districts 
the Democrats did not carry a single municipality. Fully 
twenty Democratic cities have in this last election become 
Republican. The dispatches say ‘‘no such sweeping ma- 
jorities have ever been reported in Indiana.’”’ These Re- 
publican victories in a State which has usually been Demo- 
cratic are slightly offset by the victury which the Demo- 
crats have won in the Third Congressional District of Ohio. 
The normal Democratic majority in that district is 4,300. 
It was thought that this might be overcome and a Repub- 
lican elected, but the Democrat was returned tho with a 
majority of about 2,600 less than that in the previous year. 


Tuls is likely to be an important week in the history of 
the new Tariff bill at Washington. Our readers will re- 
member that the bill as reported to the Senate differed in 
very important particulars from that which passed the 
House, and the amendments which are now to be offered 
in the Senate will make many further modifications. It 
has seemed quite probable from the first that the majority 
meant to pass some sort of a Tariff bill in the Senate; but 
it was evident that amid the conflicting views of tariff 
reform Democrats and protection Democrats a compromise 
would be necessary. This, it is said, has been agreed upon; 
and among the changes that are to be made is a return 
to specific duties instead of ad valorem, as proposed by 
the House bill, and a modification of the cotton and 
woolen schedules so as to secure more protection. Lumber 
and wool are to remain on the free list, and sugar, 
both raw and refined, is to be well protected. With 
the modifications introduced when the bill was reported to 
the Senate the changes yet to be acted upon, if carried, 
will make a very different bill from that which came from 
the House. It is now the purpose of the Democrats to 
push the discussion as rapidly as possible ; and we are glad 
to know that the Republicans, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Aldrich, donot propose to filibuster or unnecessarily 
prolong the conflict. Theconcessions already made to pro- 
tectien_are considerable; and while the bill nowhere ap- 
proaches the McKinley standard, it really promises to be 
much better than could be expected of the party whose 
policy is dictated chiefly by the South, where it is still 
solid, and is likely to remain so during the present quadren- 
nium. What the country asks now is that there shall be 
an end as speedily as possible to the present uncertainty. 


WE have expressed the hope that the Tillman party, 
which has control of the State of South Carolina, and 
similar Populistic movements in other Southern States, 
might result in the breaking up of the solid South. An 
intelligent observer who belongs to the anti-Tillman 
democracy of South Carolina, Mr. B. O. Duncan, of New- 
berry, S. C., thus writes us on this subject: 


Be well assured you are not more in favor of breaking up the 
solid Democratic Party at the South than I am, and have long 
been. But there is such a thing as going from bad to worse—of 
jumping out of the frying pan into the fire—and you may rest 
assured that any support you may lend to Tillmanism (that is, 
Populism and all the mischief that implies) is giving aid and 
comfort to what is very much worse, both from a local and 
national point of view, than the old solid South. Let us examine 
briefly what is and has been the chief eause of this solid South, 
and see if that does not point the way to a remedy. It is un- 
questionably the bitter memory of “ Radical” rule from 1868 to 
1876, and the fear of its possible return. The thieving and cor- 
ruption, and extravagance, and degradation of those days still 
haunt a large proportion of our people like a hideous nightmare, 
and demagogs have only to recall this just before election day to 
force all into line for even the most unpopular and objectionable 
candidates. 

I personally do not believe there is the least danger of the re- 
turn to power of “radicalism” in South Carolina or any other 
Southern State. I believe a considerable proportion of our Negro 
population has become too intelligent to desire or assist in any- 
thing of the kind. They see that good, honest, economical and 
orderly government is just as necessary for their prosperity as it 
is for that of the white people, and that their interests are inti- 
mately interwoven with those of their white neighbors. Many 
of these would, in my opinion, vote in an emergency with our 
conservative white people; but very many of the white people 
do not see things in so favorable a light, and hence fear to exer- 
cise any kind of independence on election day. How is this fear 
to be removed? I see but one way; that is by the adoption of a 
carefully prepared’ Australian ballot system, applicable, of 
course, impartially to both races alike. Such a law would elimi- 
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nate from the list so many illiterate voters of both races that 
there would no longer be danger of ignorance led by adventurers 
and demagogs controlling our elections, and would thus encour- 
age independent action against objectionable machine candi- 
dates. Universal suffrage is a very pretty theory, and may work 
well where a large majority of the voters are intelligent. But I 
have never been of the opinion that the simple act of conferring 
the right of suffrage on an ignorant man qualified him for the 
wise and prudent exercise of that right. 


; 


OF course the return of Negro domination is the bugbear 
which holds the solid South. Beyond all question those 
years of Reconstruction were years of humiliation for the 
white people. They held back from political life, and they 
allowed a prevailing mass of ignorance to rule without 
directing it. Doubtless there was immense corruption ; 
doubtless, also, the evils of that period have been greatly 
exaggerated by the sense of humiliation at having Negroes 
in power. And yet, when the history of that period comes 
to be written, we think its dominant feature will not be 
the incidental extravagance and corruption, but the 
great fact that it gave those States new constitutions 
with universal suffrage and free schools. Our cor- 
respondent wants no universal suffrage, but suffrage 
restricted by an educational test; and we are fully aware 
that this is the popular cry of those who are after imme- 
diate remedies and who do not consider the causes of pub- 
lic evils. We are not so much concerned over the question 
of suffrage as we are over the question of intelligence ; 
and we want that kind of suffrage which will best conduce 
to popular intelligence. We are among those who believe 
that universal suffrage tends to universal intelligence, 
rather than restricted suffrage, and for two reasons. The 
first is because the possession of suffrage by ignorant peo- 
ple is more enlightening to them than the lack of it ; and 
second, because the possession of suffrage by ignorant peo- 
ple puts a compulsion upon educated people to see that the 
ignorant are also educated. It breaks up the tendency to 
an aristocratic constitution of society in which an edu- 
cated voting class desires to keep itself comfortably 
small and powerful, and is not encouraged, and not com- 
pelled, to educate its ignorant class, nor to give to them 
the ballot. 


THERE are certain lines of noble descent which are 
famous in this country, more noble than those of inherited 
title. Such are the successive generations of the Adamses 
and the Quincys, and such are those of the Jay family. 
John Jay was the first Chief Justice of the United States, 
a member of the first Congress aud one of the authors of 
“The Federalist.””’ He was Minister to Spain and England, 
and one of the commissioners who negotiated the Treaty 
of Peace. His son was Judge William Jay, an eminent 
jurist, author and philanthropist, and a prominent leader 
in the constitutional antislavery movement. His son was 
John Jay, who died last Sunday in his seventy-seventh 
year. He inherited from his father strong antislavery 
sentiments, and as a young man was counsel for many 
fugitive slaves. As early as 1834 he became the manager 
of the New York Young Men’s Antislavery Society, and 
continued in the service of the reform until the abolition 
of slavery. He organized in 1854 the meetings in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, that resulted in the dissolution of 
the Whig and the formation of the Republican Party the 
next year. President Grant appointed him Minister to 
Austria in 1869. He remained there six years, and on his 
return he was elected President of the Union League Club, 
and continued in that office for many years. He was for a 
long while Corresponding Secretary of the New York His- 
torical Society, and was connected with many other socie- 
ties of asimilar character. His death was the result of 
injuries received three years ago, when he was knocked 
down by a truck on the street and his thigh fractured, 
altho almost tothe day of his death he was actively en- 
gaged in historical writing. He was one of those good 
citizens that serve the country faithfully and receive pub- 
lic honor. 


Mrs. BESANT’s lectures on Theosophy are receiving the 
most cutting criticism from the educated natives of India. 
One Brajendranath Seal is writing for the Brahmo-Somaj 
paper, The Indian Messenger, of Calcutta, a series of criti- 
cisms both sharp and learned. Mrs. Besant says that the 
seventy odd so-called elements of chemistry have been re- 
solved by a Russian chemist into seven classes “seven, 
and yet not seven, but five.’? She says that seven is a 
sacred.or mystic number, and the Hindus speak of seven 
worlds above and seven below; that Hinduscience also had 
a fivefold classification of elements, which being based on 
Yoga, and not on physical methods of observation and ex- 
periment, is infallible. Our Hindu scholar analyzes this 
incoherence, in the first place with abundant chemical 
knowledge, showing how utterly she has misunderstood 
Mendelejeff’s law, and then turns to the sacred books of 
Hindu science, showing that their sevens had nothing to 
do with elements, but with the ascending and descending 
stages of transmigratory existence. And so Brajendra- 
nath Seal goes through her statements one after another, 
showing her amusing blunders in her references to recent 
discoveries in biology, psycho-physiology, mental pathol- 
ogy and hypnotism on the one hand, and Hindu sacred 
mysteries on the other, and all with a learning that would 
do credit to Wallace or Weissmann himself. 


WE have been inclined to put the best construction 
of motive on the conduct of Morrison I. Swift, who is at the 
head of the Boston Populists ; but hisspeech at New Haven 
on May Day was incendiary and of a character that re- 
quires legal suppression. He said: 

“In Massachusetts the workingmen were browbeaten and not 
heard. If things go on in this way and the rich and the law- 
makers turn their backs on the poor, refusing to listen to the 


workingmen, there will follow an epidemic of assassination. 

“Bombs will be exploded, and all the devices known in taking 
off oppressors will be the fate of our delinguent legislators and 
capitalists.” : 
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Another example of this pestilent method of provoking 
lawless violence under the guise of a prophecy is that of a 
man who is himself an important State official, Secretary 
of State Osborn, of Kansas, who, referring to the arrest of 
Coxey; said ; BS 

“J want to make a prediction. It is that there will be no overt 
act until the next election. Then, simultaneously with the re- 
turns, the flames will shoot up into the air from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and every palatial residence will be destroyed in this 
uprising of the people. Wo unto them then who have sought to 
stay this tide of the past six months. The farmers are preparing 
for this, They are selling a horse or a cow and buying Winches- 
ters, and many mechanics are doing the same.” 
Prophecies like these, that bombs will. be exploded and 
homes destroyed by fire, are simply undisguised threats, and 
undisguised threats to commit murder and arson are crim- 
inal and call for arrest. 


....The appeal of the Methodists of Chicago to the Pope 
for his influence in securing religious liberty in the Re- 
publics of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia is published by The 
Catholic Mirror, with comments. It speaks of the appeal 
as “fan extreme resort,” indicating that Methodist mis- 
sions in those countries have been “unable to make head- 
way.” This,it believes, is due to the “ popular feeling 
against them.’’ It does not believe that the Pope will 
“care to interfere.’’ It thinks that the Pope’s interven- 
tion would really be an interference with the religious 
liberty of those South American countries; and for the 
Pope to insist that Methodism should be tolerated would 
be likely to stir up strife. These remarks are another evi- 
dence that the Catholics of this country, enjoying the 
most perfect religious freedom that the Church ,has any- 
where, have some lessons yet to learn. It is, of course, not 
unnatural that they should object to the introduction of 
Protestantism ,into countries which have hitherto been 
solidly Catholic; but that they should uphold the State or 
the civil authorities in persecuting Protestant missionaries 
or ministers, shows that while they are willing to enjoy to 
the utmost the blessings of the fullest religious liberty in 
Protestant countries, they have not quite learned tolerance 
where the conditions are reversed. 


...e'* Well, that is a baby !” is what Bishop Brooks used 
truthfully to say to the gratified parents when they 
brought him an infant to beadmired. That is an Appro- 
priation bill which Mr. Holman has introduced for the 
conduct of the Indian service. We may be thankful that 
it leaves in the Superintendent of Indian Schools; but it 
has taken the surprising course of making no appropria- 
tion for the Board of Indian Commissioners. Now if there 
is one branch of the service which has paid its way abun- 
dantly, it is the Board of Indian Commissioners, They 
have had simply their traveling expenses, and no salaries 
except for a secretary. They have ferreted out and pre- 
vented corruption in thg purchase of Indian supplies, and 
have been the chief protection of the Indians against al- 
most all sorts of injustice. The members of the Board 
have been men of the highest character and responsibility, 
who are willing to give unpaid service for the sake of doing 
good. To drop them would be a very great step backward ; 
and we trust that the bill will be amended in the interest 
of the Indians, and not passed in the interest either of a 
false economy or of selfish contractors. 


....The Ives Pool Law of this State, the effect of which 
was to legalize gambling on horse races at certain seasons 
and certain places, has been declared invalid by the gen- 
eral term of the Court of Common Pleas of this city. This 
is a very important decision, if it shall be sustained on 
appeal to the chief court of the State. Under the Ives 
Pool Law bookmaking and gambling at horse races have 
enjoyed legal protection. The Court holds this vicious act 
to be invalid because of ‘‘repugnancy to the prohibition of 
lotteries’ in Article I, Section X, of the Constitution of 
the State. Judge Pryor, who delivered the opinion, holds 
that pools are lotteries, and declares his inability to un- 
derstand how ‘the same thing can be a legal and lauda- 
ble pastime at Sheepshead, on a race day, and still be 
an infamous offense at all other times and at all other 
places.” 


....The Cleveland, O., police were slow, but they were 
finally effective. It is a pretty condition of things if such 
an institution as a rioters’ May Day is to be introduced by 
foreign immigrants into this country, and is to be cele- 
brated by marching about the streets, smashing windows 
of factories, entering them, driving out the peaceable 
workmen, and destroying the machinery. That kind of 
violence should be met at the beginning with merciless re- 
sistance. We are glad to see that in one place the con- 
tractors prepared for an attack, and were not assailed. 
This is not a question of wages or of the justice of a strike, 
but simply of a vicious rebellion against social order and 
peace. If any changes are desired in our social order, there 
are peaceful ways of securing it; but anarchy has to be 
suppressed by the policeman’s club. 


..-.The Postmaster-General has announced his purpose 
not to appoint as postmasters any who are engaged in the 
liquor traffic. He says he does this not as a matter of 
sentiment, nor because he believes in prohibition, but be- 
cause the public service will be better secured by having 
post offices conducted by men who are not keepers of sa- 
loons. ‘This is only another of those numerous instances 
where connection with the liquor traffic tends to limit the 
possibilities open to men of aspiration. There is no such 
discrimination against those who conduct other lines of 
business; and, explain it as he may, the act of the Post- 
master-General implies that liquor dealers are discrim- 
inated against on account of their business, 


..--Hereis The Churchman again bewailing the intro- 
duction of a bill in Parliament for the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church in Wales, seeing in it the beginning 
of the disestablishment of the Church in England. Why 
Pag: people deprecate there what they think they rejoice 

n here ? 


& 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


-.-eThe Ministerial Union of Lexington, Ky., have done 
their duty in the case of Mr. Breckinridge. They have 
borne public testimony against his renomination or re- 
election to Congress. They recount that he has confessed 
onthe witness stand his debauchery and hypocrisy, and 
they regard his canvass for renomination as an “ open de- 
fiance of all personal chastity, domestic purity and reli- 
gious integrity,” “‘as an appeal to voters to ignore personal 
morality when choosing a political candidate,” and “asa 
debauching example to youth.” They are thoroughly 
right. And now the women of Lexington have issued a 
similar appeal to the voters ; and Mr. Breckinridge has be- 


-gun his canvass with shouts of cheers. 


....We do not doubt that The Churchman was sur- 
prised last week to receive a letter from Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. It had stated that ‘‘Archbishop Corrigan can 
scarcely conceal his dislike to the opposition of an Italian 
Monsignor thwarting him in his own diocese.” He re- 
plied: 

“Tam not aware that Mgr. Satolli has thwarted me in any in- 
stance in the administration of my diocese. Had he chosen to do 
so I would have obeyed him instantly and to the letter.” 

Of course he would. That is duty in a Church administered 
by authority. 


.-..The overseers of Harvard College have decided that 
it is inadvisable at present to grant degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts to female students in Radcliffe College. They admit 
the students of that college to the postgraduate depart- 
ments, but decide that they are not to be known as stu- 
dents of Harvard College. That is exactly what those who 
protested against the plan of Radcliffe College feared. 
They wanted no nominal union until the union could be 
complete, and women students could be admitted to the 
same privileges and the same honors as male students. 
The condition of things is not as it should be. 


....They have an easy way in the court circles of Europe 
of changing their religion. Here is the Princess Alix of 
Hesse, who belongs to the Lutheran Church, and has been 
betrothed to the Czarowitz, now receiving visits from the 
Czar’s confessor, who goes to Darmstadt to prepare her 
for conversion to the Greek Church. They say her in- 
tended does not want to marry yet, being satisfied with 
the establishment he keeps in St. Petersburg; but his 
father insisted upon the immediate announcement. Here 
isa matter of curious, we might say Kentucky, morals 
a3 wellas of convenience of religion. 


....-The limit of time for Chinese registration expired 
last week, and the indications are that there has been a 
general compliance with the provisions of the act. One 
year for registration was given by the Act of 1892, and the 
amended act of November, 1893, extended the period 
six months. Now the duty of enforcement of the modified 
Geary law devolves on our Government, and imprisonment 
and deportation await those Chinese laborers found on our 
soil without the necessary certificate. For humanity’s sake 
we hope the drastic features of the law will not be called 
into operation. 


* ....That there is such a thing as a “ flood of silver,” the 
employés of the Philadelphia Mint know by experience. 
Immense quantities of silver, put up in canvas bags, are 
stored in the vaults of the Mint, and once in a while the 
silver is counted. While this operation was going on, the 
other day, some of the bags, which had become rotten, 
burst, and poured from the upper: tiers a flood of silver 
coins on the clerks below; but they escaped in time to 
avoid being drowned under an avalanche. . 


....-Lord Rosebery again gives proof that he is not luke- 
warm on the subject of home rule for Ireland. He made 
an address, last week, before a large Liberal meeting at 
Manchester, in which he declared that the conviction in 
favor of home rule must soon be carried to the heart and 
mind of the English people, and that if England wishes to 
have a united empire, and to move toward the ideal of a 
federation of the English-speaking races, it must grant 
home rule. 


...-It is evident that there isa reactionary wave just now 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and the last evidence of it 
is seen in the excommunication of Father Malone and a 
hundred members of the St. Joseph Catholic Church, at 
Denver, Col., by Bishop Matz. Father Malone is the editor 
of the Colorado Catholic, and this action, following sosoon 
after the silencing of the editor of The Western Watchman, 
is a decidedly sinister indication. 


....Coxey, inglorious Coxey, has been in Washington 
over a week, and the only hearing he has obtained is in 
the police court. He now knows that he counted more as 
a constituent of a Congressional district in Ohio than as a 
tramp in Washington. Congress has not been besieged, 
thanks to the police, and the “army” has become simply 
a curiosity show. As a farce, the movement has hardly 
been equaled. 


.... The article we print this week by Professor Ukita, of 
the Doshisha College, in Tokio, Japan, gives the result of 
his observations while on a visit for study in this country, 
and is translated from a Japanese paper. Tho written for 
Japanese readers we are sure it will be found interesting 

- if not startling to readers in this country; and some will 
be surprised to learn how others see us. 2 


....The Pennsylvania High License Law still operates to 
restrict the number of saloons in Philadelphia. This year 
there were 1,070 new applications for retail licenses; of 
these only 45 were granted, 1,025 being rejected. In all, the 
court granted 1,661 retail licenses, refusing to renew five. 
If New York be taken as the standard, this is not Philadel- 
phia’s proportion. It should be several thousand larger. 


....With the incorporation of several towns, last week, 
Brooklyn’s municipal limits become coextensive with 
King’s County, and the City of Churches crosses the mil- 
lion line of population. 
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Heligions Intelligence, 


SOUTHERN METHODIST GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 
BY JOHN A. BROOKS, D.D. 





THE Twelfth General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, began its session in First Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 3d, 1894. This would have been the 
thirteenth session of this highest assembly of that Church 
but for the failure, on account of the late war, of the dele- 
gates elected in 1861 to meet in May, 1862. 

This is the only legislative body of the Church, and is 
elected quadrennially. Since the Conference of 1866, 
which first introduced lay representation into the Annual 
and General Conferences, the latter have been composed of 
an equal number of clerical and lay delegates. The pres- 
ent basis of representation is one delegate of each class for 
every thirty-six members of the annual conferences and 
a fraction of two-thirds. 

There are forty-seven annual conferences represented 
in this General Conference, by 344 delegates, 172 of each 
class, just 50 more than in 1890. The body is so large that 
this Conference may reduce the number of delegates by 
changing the basis of representation to one for every 50 or 
60 members of the annual conferences, instead of one for 
every 36. 

The first General Conference of the Church, South, was 
held in Petersburg, Va., in 1846, two years after the divi- 
sion of ’44, The subsequent conferences have been held in 
St. Louis in ’50 and ’90, Columbus, Ga., in ’54, Nashville, 
Tenn., in ’58 and ’82, in New Orleans in ’66, in Memphis in 
70 and ’94, in Louisville, Ky., in ’74, in Atlanta, Ga., in ’78, 
and in Richmond, Va., in ’86. 

The Bishops of the Church, altho not members of the 
Conference, are ex-officio presidents of the body. They pre- 
side over its daily sessions, in the order of their election, or 
seniority in office, the senior Bishop occupying the chair on 
the first day of the session and on the morning of the second 
until after the first day’s proceedings have been read and 
approved. 

Bishop Johu Christian Keener, elected at Memphis in 
1870, and now senior Bishop, presided at the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the first day. He is a native of Balti- 
more, but now lives in New Orleans, and is one of the 
brainiest and best furnished men of any Church in the 
South. Heis nearly seventy-five years of age. 

His associates on the bench of Bishops, named in the 
order of their election, are, Alpheus Waters Wilson, also a 
Baltimorean, John Cowper Granbery; a Virginian, and 
Robert Kennon Hargrove, of the Tennessee Conference, 
were elected at Nashville in ’88; William Wallace Dun- 
can, a native of Virginia, but residing in South Carolina 
when elected, Charles Betts Galloway, a Mississippian, 
but of North Carolinia ancestry, Eugene Russell Hen- 
drix, a Missourian, and Joseph Staunton Key, of Georgia, 
elected at Richmond in ’86; Atticus Greene Haygood, 
another Georgian, and Oscar Penn Fitzgerald, a native of 
North Carolina, a member of the Pacific Conference in 
California, and residing in Nashville, Tenn, as editor of The 
Christian Advocate, at the time, elected at St. Louisin 90. 
Dr. Haygood was first elected in 1882, but because of press- 
ing engagements previously made, for promoting the edu- 
cational interests of the colored people and of the patrons 
of Emory College, Ga., he respectfully declined ordination. 

All these bishops are good and true men, and have the 
confidence and affection of the Church which they so faith- 
fully and efficiently serve. The sermons of Bishops Keener 
and Wilson are most massive. The Rev. Dr. Milburn, the 
eloquent blind chaplain of the United States Senate, once 
said to the writer that he regarded Bishop Wilson as the 
strongest preacher of the Northern or Southern Methodist 
Church. Bishop Granbery is a scholarly and finished 
preacher, and is regarded as the St. John of the College. 

Bishop Hargrove is a good preacher and a polished gentle- 
man, and succeels the late Bishop McTyeire as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Vanderbilt University. 
Bishop Duncan is a strong and practical preacher, and 
probably does more preaching and other work in the dis- 
trict conferences than any of his colleagues. Bishop Gal- 
loway is the youngest of the bishops, and is by some re- 
garded as the most eloquent and attractive preacher on 
the bench. Bishop Hendrix is two years the senior of 
Bishop Galloway, and is a man of superior culture and 
fine preaching ability. Bishop Key is a very spiritual man 
and a charming preacher, Bishop Haygood probably has 
more national reputation than any of his colleagues. He 
is one of the broadest and boldest of men, and one 
of the best writers and most edifying preachers of his 
generation. Bishop Fitzgerald has made more reputa- 
tiou as an editor and a writer of books than he has as a 
preacher, and is a most genial and lovable man. 

These bishops are scattered over the connectiun, Keener, 
living in New Orleans, Wilson in Baltimore, Granbery, 
at Ashland, Va., Hargrove, at Nashville, Duncan, at Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., Galloway at Jackson, Miss. , Hendrix, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Key, at Sherman, Tex,, Haygood, at Oxford, 
Ga.,while Fitzgerald divides his time between Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Nashville, Tenn. The annual salary of these 
bishops is $3,600, out of which they provide themselves with 
homes and pay their traveling expenses. 

The forty-seven annual conferences cover all the terri- 
tory of the Southern States except a part of Delaware, and 
run up into Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, California, Oregon, 
Washington,’ Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the Indian and Oklahoma Territory. There are also 
three mission conferences in Mexico and one each in Brazil, 
China and Japan. 

The first day’s sessions of the Conference were taken up 
chiefly with the work oforganization. Tae Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Harrison, of the South Georgia Conference, and Book 
Editor, and Editor of The Quarterly Review, published at 
Nashville, was re-elected Secretary, with the Rev. Drs, 
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Tigert, Denny and Mason, and three others, as his assist- 
ants. 

Standing committees on Episcopacy, Itinerancy, Re- 
visals, Education, Missions, Sunday-schools, Church Ex- 
tension, Temperance, Epworth League, Finance, Appeals, 
Publishing Interests and Colportage were appointed ; also 
special committees on Bible Cause, Sabbath Observance, 
Introductions, and Fraternal Correspondence. 

The bishops’ quadrennial address, read by Bishop Gran- 
bery, was along and well-written paper, that consumed 
more than an hour in the reading. The bishops present a 
very hopeful view of our Church work for the past quad- 
rennium. The membership of the Church in 1866 was 
about 400,000. Now it is 1,340,000. The bishops had much 
to say about the Sunday-school, educational, missionary 
and church extension work of the Church. They do not 
favor the creation of the office of evangelist, and say that 
they do not think it necessary to elect any new bishops. 

Among the most distinguished laymen of the Conference 
are United States Senator Jarvis and Justice Clark, of the 
North Carolina Supreme Cou t, both from the North 
Carolina Conference. Very much to the regret of his 
brethren, however, Governor Jarvis’s duties at Washing- 
ton, as the successor of Senator Vance, prevent his atten- 
dance on the Conference. Drs. J. H. Carlisle, President 
of Wofford College in South Carolina, ané@W. W. Smith, 
at the head of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, and 
Lieutenant Governor Shands, of Mississippi, are promi- 
nent among the lay delegates from those States. 

It is now believed that we will have along and tedious 
session, possibly running up into the fourth week. 

The Rev. Dr. R. H. Mahon, Presiding Elder of the 
Memphis District, gave the Conference a most cordial wel- 
come to the hearts and homes of the city, Bishop Keener 
responding in his usual felicitous style. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


- 
> 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE International Missionary Union will hold its 
eleventh annual meeting at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 
18th-20th. 


...-In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Tal- 
mage’s pastorate, there are special exercises this week, 
which opened on Sunday, May 6th, with a jubilee sermon 
from Eccles. 1: 4: ‘‘ One generation passeth away, and an- 
other generation cometh.” 


...-The Rev. C. H. Yatman, leader of the Forward Move- 
ment at Metropolitan Hall, has returned from California, 
where he has been conducting revival servicesin San Fran- 
cisco. He reports scenes without a parallel in his ministry 
of twenty-three years, sometimes a thousand men rising: 
for prayer. 


....Mr. Thomas Spurgeon was formally recognized as 
pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London ata 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting three weeks ago. There 
was not a single seat vacant from the floor to the ceiling, 
and on every hand there was the most cordial welcome 
given to him. 


...-Saratoga will be full the latter part of this month. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly meets there on the 
17th, and on the 2lst come the Baptist Anniversaries, 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, the Education 
Society, the Home Mission Society, the Publication Soci- 
ety, and last, the Missionary Union, which will hold its 
eightieth anniversary on the 28th and 29th. 


.-.-[n connection with the question of the moderator- 
ship for the coming Assembly, one of our exchanges says 
that of the twenty-four moderators since the reunion of 
the church the Synod of New York hashad 6, Pennsylvania 
8, Missouri 3, Ohio 2, Colorado 1, Illinois 3, Baltimore 1, 
Kentucky 1, California 1, lowa 1,and New Jersey 2. 


...-The Rev. J. V. Stephens, of Bowling Green, Ky., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Missions of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, has been chosen perma- 
nent lecturer on Church Polity and Sociology at the Theo- 
logical Seminary of that Church at Lebanon, Ky. Mr. 
Stephens will continue in his pastorate, going to Lebanon 
at intervals to deliver the lectures. 


....Some of the Christian Endeavor Societies of Mon- 
treal are endeavoring to carry on temperance work by 
securing pledges against the patronage of licensed grocer- 
ies and in favor of the patronage of those who do not sell 
liquors. Not only the P-otestant but the Roman Catholic 
churches have expressed sympathy with the movement 
and with all aggressive temperance work, speaking very 


strongly jn favor of reform in the present system of the 
grocery business. 


.... Westminster Church (Presbyterian), in Detroit, re- 
cently held a meeting for the election of a pastor. The 
question arose as to who of the more than 300 present were 
entitled to-vote. It then appeared that by the State law 
only those could vote who had attended public worship 
at least six months, and were actual contributors to the 
support of the church. This would debar some, who, 
according to the constitution of the Church might have 


the right to vote. As it happened, none present were de- 
barred. 


....The annual report of the New York State Young 
Men’s Association shows 149 associations, with a member- 
ship of 39,540. There are 27 railroad associations with a 
membership of 8,472, and 21 college associations with a 
membership of 1,526. Efforts are also made to reach the 
French and German young men. Considerable attention 
has been paid to educational classes, in which special effort 
is made to help young men in their daily business by phys- 
ical culture, social entertainments, Bible-classes—every- 
thing necessary for the all-round development of young 
men in the cities and towns. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


..+-The receipts of the American Board for April were 
$54,818, a marked increase over April, 1898, $38,282. The 
gain was, however, in legacies, which were $23,494, against 
$4,308 last April. The regular donations have fallen off 
from $29,320 to $24,842. The total receipts for eight months 
have been $406,926 against $412,961 last year. The falling 
off has been in donations, the legacies having increased 
from 591 to $104,964. Of the total, $34,963 were given for 
the special purpose of raising the debt, which has thus been 
reduced from $88,319 to $53,908. 


...-At the last General Assembly of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, a committee was formed to. report rec- 
ommendations to the next Assembly in regard to the 
Christian Endeavor Society. This committee made a re- 
port for presentation which does not forbid the churches 
organizing such societies, but includes a section which 
would operate in the North as a serious restriction. This 
section is as follows: 

“3. In Societies which are constituted of both sexes, Sessions 
should take care that the women and girls do not transgress the 
limitations of Scripture by conducting meetings or by engaging 
in public prayer and exhortation.” 


....One of the difficulties connected with evangelistic 
work among the Italians of this country has been solved 
for a community iu Illinois by the coming of the Rev. 
Alberto Billour, a graduate of the Waldensian Evangelical 
Training Schoolin Rome, Italy. He is highly recommended 
by the president of that school, who has visited many 
sections of the country with a view to interesting himself 
in Italian work. Mr. Billour is employed by the State 
Home Missionary Society, and, being-able to preach in 
Italian, French and English, it is expected that he will ac- 
complisk much good. 


....The Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
issued a special appeal to the churches in view of the defi- 
cit of $84,521 with which it closed the financial year. In 
looking to the future they announce that they cannot an- 
ticipate that their receipts will be maintained at a larger 
sum than during the past year. There is therefore no 
alternative but to reduce appropriations. They have ac- 
cordingly decided to make the appropriations for the com- 
ing year $75,000 less than last year. The executive officers 
have voluntarily suggested the curtailment of 10 per cent. 
in all administrative expenditures. That has been done; 
and an earnest appeal is offered to the churches to give the 
means to restore the estimates to their full figure as early 
as possible. 


.... The Rev. A.W. Pegues, of Raleigh, N.C., statistician 
of the National Baptist Convention, has compiled the 
statistics of the colored Baptists of the United States for 
18938. The whole membership reported is 1,483,533; bap- 
tismsduring the past year 74,677; churches, 12,199; ordained 
ministers, 10,971. The number of Sunday-schools is 7,866, 
with 34,271 teachers and 466,738 scholars. They have ex- 
pended for education $21,025 ; given for missions $29,024, for 
miscellaneous purposes, $177,850. They own church prop- 
erty valued at $8,199,793. The largest membership is in 
Virginia, 220,240; then comes Georgia with 195,000, and 
Alabama with 170,000. Virginia and Alabama give equal 
sums for education—$4,500; Texas leads in giving for 
missions, $9,000, and Mississippi for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, $33,000. 


....At the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Allegheny Theological Seminary (United 
Presbyterian Church), the most prominent question was 
with regard to the removal of the seminary. It has been 
felt for some time that the present buildings were inade- 
quate, and there seemed to be no way of enlarging them. 
It has, however, appeared that property adjoining and near 


~tothe present site can be purchased, and accordingly it 


was decided not to remove but to purchase new lots for the 
erection of a dormitory and to occupy the present position 
with main buildings, chapel and gymnasium. The Xenia 
Theological Seminary, of the same Church, celebrated its 
centennial on April 24th. It was shown that there have 
been 667 graduates from the seminary. Both seminaries 
are reported to be in excellent condition. 


....Nova Scotia bas added its voice to that of Ontario, 
Manitoba and Prince Edward Island in favor of the imme- 
diate prohibition of the importation, manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants as a beverage. The returns for Nova 
Scotia show that there was 14,000 majority for prohibition 
in a total vote of 68,500. It should be remembered that 
the votes of these provinces do not establish prohibition, 
but only indicate the popular will; and it is said that as 
soon as the Supreme Court decides whether the Dominion 
Government has the power to enact it or whether that 
power properly belongs to the provincial Legislatures, 
practical steps will be taken to carry out the will of the 
people. The idea of the plebiscite is, it is stated, that of 
the Liberal party, which is not in power inthe Dominion, 
and not of the Conservative party, which holds the reins 
of government. But it is not believed that any Govern- 
ment, Liberal or Conservative, will feel itself at liberty to 
disregard the voice of the people as thus emphatically ex- 
pressed. 


....A recent canvass of former students of Mr. Moody’s 
Chicago Bible Institute shows that not less than 129 pave 
already gone out from it into the mission field, 64 into 
Africa, Burma, China, Korea, Japan, India, Ceylon, Persia, 
Micronesia, Syria, Siam, Turkey, the West Indies, South 
America and Mexico. Fifty-five have tuken up home mis- 
sions, in city and country, among Indians and Freedmen, 
aud Jews and Greeks. There are 28 engaged as secretaries 
of Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, pastors’ assistants, and church. visitors. Over 70 
have become pastors of churches in eight different denomi- 
natiors ; 41 have taken up evangelistic work, and 8are Gos- 
pel singers. There are 23 in positions of responsibility as 
superintendents of Mission Halls of various kinds, princi- 
pals of academies and colleges, secretaries of various other 
Christian organizations, matrons of industrial schools, col- 
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porters, etc. A large number have also entered various 
theological and medical colleges to complete theit prepara- 
tion for home pastotates ot foreign missioiis, 


....The Board of Examiners appointed by the Presby. 
tery of Cincinnatti, to attend the examinations at Lane 
Seminary last week, submitted to the Trustees a report, 
approving most cordially the efforts of Dr. Morris and the 
other instructors, and praising the attainments made by 
the students in the necessarily limited range of studies, 
They, however, most earnestly urged that the method of non- 
resident instruction is not adequate to fit students up to 
the high standard of modern theological education. To this 
the Trustees have replied that the report is evidently based 
upon a misunderstanding; that it was not their intention 
to have non-resident instructors take the place of resident 
professors. One new professor, Prof. H. W. Hulbert, had 
been elected to the chair of Church History, and it was the 
intention to add to the force during the coming year. The 
experience. of the past year had, however, convinced them 
that the system by which the students were brought into 
close contact with eminent non-resident scholars should 
have an important place in seminary instruction, and that 
a combination of the two would bring about the best re- 
sults. The report of the Examining Committee, which in- 
cluded both Liberals and Conservatives, was unanimous. 


...-An appeal has been issued by the leading members of 
the Reunion Conference, which met at Grindelwald in 
1892, at Lucerne last year, and returns to Grindelwald this 
year, recommending that Whitsunday, May 13th, 1894, 
should be observed as Reunion Sunday, with special 
services for the promotion of Christian unity. They also 
recommend that ‘‘Christian ministers should preach at 
least one sermon in the year calling attention to the good 
work of some branch of the Church other than theif owi, 
especially those whose excelléncies are obscured from the 
obsefvation of their fellow-Christians by prejudice and 
suspicion engendered by centuries of strife.’ A large 
number of persons have intimated their purpose tocomply 
with this suggestion, among them the Archbishop of Dublin, 
six bishops, six deans, Archdeacons Farrar and Sinclair, 
the Rev. Preb. Webb-Peploe and the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, 
of the Church of England; the Rev. J. M. Lang, Modera- 
tor of the Church of Scotland; the Rev. C. F. Aked and 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Baptist; the Rev. C. A. Berry, Drs. 
Newman Hall and A. Mackennal, and the Rev. R. F. 
Horton, Congregational; the Rev. H. J. Pope, President 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference ; also the Presi- 
defits of the Methodist New Connexicn and the Bible 
Christian Conference, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and 
others. 


....Luthardt’s Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, 
of Leipzig, the most influential positive Church periodical 
in Germany, in a recent issue, number 161, gave from 
authoritative sources some interésting data, showing that 
for a number of years the Roman Catholic Church has lost 
ground when compared with the progress of Protestant- 
ism. From official German sources we learn that between 
the years 1875 and 1888 in the nitie old Provinces of Prussia, 
t.e., exclusive of the three acquired in 1886, the number of 
converts from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism was 
22,764, while the Roman Catholic Church secured from the 
Protestant only 2,441. The number of converts from the 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant is steadily increasing—a 
fact as notable as the proportional number of changes. 
From 1875 to 1880 the figures were 7,762; from 1880 to 1885 
it was 7,327; while in the three years, 1886 to 1888, it was 
5,232; in 1890 alone it was 2,032,and in 1893 it was 2,274. 
The only German State in which the Catholic Church gains 
more from the Protestant than the latter does from the 
former, is Bavaria, the bulwark of the Church of 
Rome in the land of Luther; yet even here Protes- 
tantism is gaining numerically at the expense of 
Catholicism. From 1865 to 1886 the percentage of Roman 
Catholics in the total population fell from 65 to 62.8, while 
that of the Protestants increased from 82.9 to 35.2. In Al- 
sace-Lorraine from 1886 to 1891 the Protestant contingent 
increased from 245,000 to 337,476, while the Roman Catholic 
decreased from 1,304,000 to 1,227,189. In England the 
Roman clergy, indeed, increased in 1871-1891 from 1,620 
to 2,573, but the Roman Catholic population of the King, 
dom has decreased by about two millions in the last forty 
years, while the Protestants have increased nearly ten mil- 
lions. In 1841 Great Britain reported 19,563,333 Protes- 
tants, and in 1881, 29,206,807; while in 1841 the Roman 
Catholics numbered 7,214,771, and in 1881, 5,451,881. 
While the losses to Rome through Old Catholicism have not 
been as great as was hoped and feared, recent events show 
that the movement is still a strong force. Recently a 
whole Roman Catholic congregation in Leitmeritz, in bo- 
hemia, joined the Old Catholics. In Italy the entire village 
of Montorfano did the same, and in Szablya,in Hungary. 
650 German Roman Catholics lately became Protestants. 


... With the first of May special revival work through 
out the country has come to a close, On every hand the 
pastors and workers are gathering up the results of the 
winter’s work. We have already given in the weeks past 
many reports of what has been accomplished, and we 
gather a few more items. One encouraging thing about 
the work has been its wide extent. Not only in the North 
and West, but in the South there has been an earnest effort 
to increase the spiritual life of the churches. Evangelists 
have been employed, but still better the pastors and mem- 
bers of the churches have made efforts such as bave not 
often been made. Among the places that have benefited 
from this is Newberry, S. C., where the Rev. R. G. Pearson 
has recently closed a very interesting and profitable series 
of preaching services. The Opera House was thronged at 
every service, and the business places closed from eleven to 
twelve every day. He had come to this place from Abbe- 
ville and Anderson, where he had been most successful, and 
Newberry was in no sense behind them in its report of val- 
uable work done. From Kansas come reports of revival 
services in Leavenworth under the leadership of the Rev. 
Alexander Patterson, of Chicago. All the churches re 
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eived large additions, one welcoming 112 new members on 
April 22d, making 140 additions since the first of March. 
So alsoin Hagerstown, Ind., a three weeks’ revival service 


mond, Ind., and South New Lime, O., similar reports have 
come. In Charleston, W. Va., the “drummer evangelist,” 
w. P. Fife, began work early in March with the support 
of all the Evangelical pastors and congregations. The 
meetings lasted about two weeks, and were held at first in 
the First Presbyterian church, seating 1,300, and then in 
the Opera House, seating 2,500, Never before had there been 
athoreughly union effort in the place. Not only were 
there many converts, but many professing Christians who 
had been indifferent to religious life were stirred to a new 
consecration. Since the close of the meetings 250 and 300 
have connected themselves with the various churches. 
Parkersburg has seen the best results from the work of 
the Murphys, 4,500 people having signed the pledge. Al- 
together the additions to the churches throughout West 
Virginia have been most marked, the Baptist churches 
alone having received 4,000, thus increasing the total mem- 
bership about ten per cent. From Schenectady, in this 
' State, come reports of one of the most remarkable reli- 
gious meetings ever held in that city, commencing with 
April 5th and continuing for twenty days, under the lead 
of Evangelist W. E. Geil, of Doyleston,, Penn. In Nor- 
wich, Conn., theeffects of the recent revival work are con- 
tinuing to appear. All the churches are feeling the power 
and the influence of the Spirit. 


.... The second annual convention of the Open-Air Work- 
ers’ Association of America met according to appointment 
in this city on the 30th of April. About 300 delegates 
were present. The morning was given up to routine 
business, the afternoon session was occupied by several 
speakers, among them the Rev. Llewellyn Caley, of Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. C.H. Tyndall, of the Broome Street Tab- 
ernacle of this city ; Miss Alice H. Birdseye, of Brooklyn, 
and others. Mr. Tyndall gave au account of his experience 
in holding open-air meetings at the Broome Street Taber- 
nacle, For a@ long time there was great perplexity 
with regard to getting a license. Mayor Grant paid 
no attention whatever to several applications, but 
at last yielded to personal appeals and gave the 
license. Mayor Gilroy, on his entrance upon office, 
expressed his determination not to grant any more 
licenses. His objections, however, had been overcome, 
and outdoor meetings are held regularly on Sundays 
and week-days. In speaking of the effect of the meet- 
ings he told how all had read in tracts of the influence of 
the Wesleys in their open-air meetings, and said that 
he had seen women with babies in their arms, and poor, 
miserable creatures of men, stop at them and listen to 
the speakers till the tears had run down their faces, 
just as in Wesley’s time. The more he thought of it, 
and the more he studied the question, the more he be- 
lieved that the preaching in the old Pentecostal days was 
chiefly open air work, Miss Birdseye said that she had 
been engaged for some time in holding outdoor meet- 
ing in Brooklyn. Sometimes they had been driven away, 
bust, returning, had secured a very attentive audience. 
Some men who at first tried to disturb, had become inter- 
ested, and were now regular attendants at the indoor sery- 
ices. Mr. Logan, of the Free Methodist Church in South 
Brooklyn, told of experiences in Richmond and other 
places in the South ; said he was never molested but once. 
In Petersburg a drunken fellow pulled him off from the 
wall where he was standing. He got back, however, and 
as he did a big, stalwart fellow took his station by his side, 
and the opposers made no more difficulty. George 
Schiverea gave a graphic description of the tent work 
carried on by himself and his brother Ferdinand 
in East New York and Rockaway Beach. Mr. Horsfield, 
of Brooklyn, spoke about the Gospel wagon work in Chi- 
cago during the World’s Fair. Preceding the regular 
evening session an outdoor meeting was held on the steps 
of the old Asbury Church, in Washington Square. In view 
of the difficulty experienced by preachersin getting permits 
from the municipal authorities for street preaching, a res- 
olution was passed authorizing the president of the associ- 
ation to inquire into the cause, and also to draft a bill to be 
presented at the next session of the Legislature, making it 
obligatory upon these authorities to issue such permits to 
lay and ordained preachers upon presentation of evidence 
of good character, and alse to permit the distribution of 
religious literature in the form of tracts, circulars and 
books at such gatherings. 








Missions. 
POLITICAL RIGHTS—ON PAPER. 


BY THE REV. W. 8. NELSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PR&SBYTERIAN BOakD. 


In the first chapter of Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ New Era,” the au- 
thor makes a striking presentation of the drawing together 
of nations by the agency of steam and electricity, which 
renders isolation impossible, and hence replaces barbarism 
by civilization, It may be a question whether some of the 
dangers of aggregation are not quite as portentous as 
those of isolation ; but it is not the present purpose to dis- 
cuss that problem. Let us rather look at one of the prac- 
tical applications of this movement to missionary work in 
Turkey and more especially in Syria. Dr. Strong says: 

To-day the Protestants of Turkey, like the other religionists 
of the Empire, have their recognized rights and a representative 
at the imperial city, religious liberty having been assured by the 
treaty of Berlin,” 

Every lover of justice would wish most heartily that 
the above were an accurate statement of facts; but it is 
far otherwise. True, the Berlin Treaty did assure a docu- 
mentary religious liberty; but that is not equivalent to 


the statement that the subjects of the Sultan enjoy reli- 


gious liberty in fatt, for “things are seldom what they 


see 
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seem,” and the religious liberty that obtains in many parts 
of Turkey is decidedly of the “skimmed milk” type. 

The laws of the Empire set forth the plan of organizing 
the various Protestant communities throughout the coun- 
try and define the rights of that sect. All the other Chris 
tian sects have their hierarchy which is merely indorsed 
by the civil power and recognized as the political frame- 
work of those sects. Marriage, divorce and the collection 
of personal taxes are committed to this hierarchical organ- 
ization. The Government knows no individual in the as- 
sessment and collection of personal taxes. The register of 
each sect is consulted, and the total: tax required of the 
whole sect is announced to its legal head or representative, 
and he is responsible for the collection of the entire 
amount. 

The Protestant community has no such convenient eccle™ 
siastical organization, and hence special provisions were 
necessary. Instead of the Patriarch of the other sects 
there must be a specially appointed ‘‘ Representative.” 
For several years a prominent Armenian Protestant of 
Constantinople has been ready to assume the responsibili- 
ties of thisoffice, and thereis no doubt of his acceptability 
to the entire sect; but he has not yet been regularly elected 
and installed in office. It would seem to be a simple mat- 
ter. The Goverment has ordained the method of organiz- 
ing the Protestant Civil Community ; the members of that 
community are agreed in their choice of a representative ; 
that person is prepared to assume the position. Here again 
appearances are deceptive. Because of the Government 
suspicion of any movement or gathering among Arme- 
nians, the prominent Protestants dare not venture upon 
the assembly necessary to complete their civil organiza- 
tion. There being no regularly appointed and officially 
recognized legal head to the sect, the organization of the 
several members is proportionately more difficult. 

In Syria the problem is presented to us in variousshapes. 
The first step to the legal recognition of the Protestant 
sect is to record the male members of that sect in the Gov- 
ernment register. That seems like a simple matter, but 
there are practical difficulties. In the larger sects the 
richer members pay much more than their pro-rata share, 
and so relieve the poorer members. The Protestants were 
chiefly in the ranks of those whose burdens were thus light- 
ened, and hence are not anxious to separate themselves 
from the larger body and so lose this assistance. In every 
place there is a large percentage of the Christian male pop- 
ulatiun whose names have never been reported, and hence 
they have no place on the Government records. Any ques- 
tion of transferring names from one sect to another opens 
the door for search and inquiry about those who have 
evaded the record and for the entry of male children not 
yet reported. Protestant regard for the truth leads them 
to shrink from opening this door for the unfair increase of 
their taxes in proportion to the other sects in which a lie 
to the Government is not regarded as a serious offense. 
Finally, it is practically impossible to secure anything in 
Government circles without the payment of bribes, Even 
matters of acknowledged right and the obvious duty of an 
official cannot be arranged without giving a gratuity. All 
these obstacles make the Protestants reluctant to seek the 
recognition of their civil communities by the local courts, 
and consequently the maintenance of their civil rights is 
‘proportionately more difficult. At present, we must say 
that the Protestants in the Turkish Empire have no recog- 
nized head at Constantinople, and do not secure the rights 
accorded to the other sects and nominally belonging to 

them as well. 

There has been much gain to this land from the increas- 
ing intercourse with the outside world, and as her isolation 
becomes less her civilization will advance. Less reliance is 
to be placed on treaties forced upon the Sultan by 
European powers than upon the introduction of commer- 
cial enterprise by private individuals or corporations. 
When the railroad has displaced the caravan, when the 
camel gives way to steam, then Syria will have a fair 
fighting chance for equal rights and religious liberty. As 
an example of religious intolerance, let us notice the two 
large interior cities of Hums and Hamath. For years the 
Greek bishops in those cities have exerted every effort to 
secure permission for the use of bells on their churches. 
Bells are freely used in other cities throughout the empire, 
but in the two places named no Christian bell can be 
sounded. Within a year the Bishop of Hums has hung a 
resonant bar of wood, which is struck with a hammer at 
the hour of prayer, and this is the nearest approach to a 
bell to be heard on the Christian Sabbath in that city, and 
Hamath has not even so much as that. The new railroad 
plans which show signs of accomplishment include a line 
from Damascus to Aleppo, passing through Hums and 
Hamath. It will not be long after the engine bell sounds 
in these cities before the church bells respond with their 
sweeter echo. 

This opening of the country by railroads means not only 
increased facility in travel and transportation of goods, 
it. means not only quicker and cheaper means of carrying 
produce from the interior to the coast for export, it means 
the breaking down of barriers, the change of old customs, 
the disappearance of Oriental clothing and buildings. The 
fez will give way to the hat, and flat mud roofs will disap- 
pear before the red tiles. There will also be an introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures not used in this land to-day, 
anda gradual assimilation by the Syrian of the habits and 
tastes of the European. — 

This mingling with the outside world will bea blessing 
in the end, but the transition period is one of danger, and 
there are many serious evils attendant upon the influx of 
foreigners and their ways. Those who will come will be 
largely French and Italian, and those not of the highest 
stamp. They will bring with them Roman Catholicism, 
if any form of religion, but more likely infidelity. The 
literature which accompanies them is pernicious both in 
respect to religion and morals. The cognac and wines 
which they use are not calculated to benefit a land already 
cursed with a deep-seated alcoholism. The French stand- 
ard of social and conjugal morality is too readily accepted 
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by sinful human nature, and is too nearly allied to the rea 

life of the Moslem harem to be readily rejected by either 
class of the population, Itis one of the sad facts connected 
with the great exodus of Syrians to America that hun- 
dreds of them return bearing in their persons the evil 
effects of a dissolute life in America, having acquired the 
curse of a depraved civilization rather than the blessing of 
@ regenerated moral atmosphere. _ 

The change has begun, and we know that our all-wise 
Father will bring out the beat result. Our task'is clear. 
We must use the increasing advantages with renewed dili- 
gence and earnest prayer, while we fight with unflinching 
faith the evils that accompany every form of growth. 

TRIPOLI, SYRIA. 


Biblical Research. 


NoT only the liberal Harnack but also his great con- 
servative opponent and equal in the department of the 
earliest Christian literature, Prof. Th. Zahn, of Erlangen, 
has, with modifications, agreed to the position taken by 
Conybeare in his “ Aristion as the Author of the Last 
Twelve Verses in Mark” in The Expositor of October, 1893, 
pp. 241-254. His discussion of the subject is found in the 
Theol. Literaturblatt, of Leipzig, No. 51, cols. 591-594, in | 
which a number of new phases of the subject are presented 
by a master in this line of investigation. He concludes 
that some ene who was anxious to give a proper conclu- 
sion to the unfinished Gospel according to St. Mark, made 
use for this purpose of the Gospels of Luke and of John, as 
also of the work (the Logia) of Papias, and from this took 
the narrative found in Mark 16: 14-18, which has been 
given by Papias on the authority of Aristion. 


“ t the same time Conybeare’s discovery is a valuable aid to 
the solution of another problem. The enlarged text of Mark 
16: 14, which Jerome cites contra Pelag. I, 15, can in no wise be 
regarded merely as an amplification of the canonical text, such as 
has been frequently made. It is, further,most improbable that this 
unique text as given by Jerome in the course of the traditional 
trans:aission of Mark 16: 9-20 assumed the canonical forms,for, as 
the conclusion of the Gospel has the evidence of old and mary 
witnesses, the original text would certainly have been found 
somewhere else. Matters here are substantially the same as they 
are in reference to the variants of the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
in the Acts, concerning which F. Blass, has recently made excel- 
lent detailed researches in Theol.Stud. u. Kritiken, 1894, pp.86-119. 
The most probable explanation is this, that the text found in 
Jerome came from the source from which the author of Mark 
also drew his data. Now we know this source. It is the work of 
Papias, and back of that the oral tradition from Aristion. 
While some learned man who noted the practical identity between 
Mark 16: 14-18 and the section from Papias, was content to add 
the words 'Apiotiwvoc mpecBurépov as a gloss, another supplied 
the canonical text from the narrative of Aristion found in more 
complete forms in Papias.”” 





....The granting of a firman by the Sultan for the re- 
newal of archeclogical work about Jerusalem excites 
great interest, not only abroad but in that city. Mr. E. 
W. Blatchford and wife, who are traveling in Palestine, 
gathered thirty or forty residentsof the city with American 
and English tourists lately, to express their appreciation 
of the privilege, and to congratulate Mr. F. J. Bliss on the 
work which is intrusted to his hands, There is a great 
deal of building going on now in and about Jerusalem, 
especially on the north and west sides of the town, but not 
so much on the eastern side, where so many sacred sites 
exist, on account of the deep ravine of the Kedron. It is 
important that a number of problems connected with the 
ancient topography of Jerusalem, and particularly in rela- 
tion to the walls, should be cleared up before the ground 
is covered with houses, Twenty years ago Captain Warren 
made excavations; but: since then no special work has 
been done, altho Mr. Schick has been on hand as the agent 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to examine in case of 
any digging of cellars for building purposes. It was thus 
that the Pool of Bethesda was discovered three years ago. 
The firman is granted for two years, and considerable sub 
scriptions have been made for it by Americans. 


....The Tenth International Congress of Orientalists 
will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, September 3d-12th, 
under the presidency of the distinguished Egyptologist, 
M. Edouard Naville, and under the honorary presidency of 
the President of the Swiss Confederation. It is hoped there 
will be a large attendance from the United States, which 
was well represented in the meeting in London, Septem 
ber, 1892. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 20TH. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES.—Exopus 2: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I will deliver him and honor him.— 
PSALMS 46 :1. 


Notes.—‘“ A daughter of Levi.’-—A descendant of the 
tribe. We are told (Ex. 6: 18-20) that his name was 
Amram, and hers Jochebed. If we are to understand 
Ex. 6:20 and Num. 26:59 literally, then Jochebed was 
Levi’s own daughter, and Amram was his grandson, she 
being her husband’s aunt. Such marriages of relatives 
were not discredited then as now, and the relationship of 
brother or sister or aunt in those days of polygamy 
would have been only that of half-brother, etc. But the 
words son and daughter were also used to denote descend- 
ant. “* Shé hid him.’””—An infant is not easy to conceal 
in a house. “ An ark of bulrushes.”’—A sort of a woven 
basket of papyrus, and then smeared all over with bitu- 
men to make it water-tight. Then the papyrus, from which 
their paper was made, grew abundantly on the banks of 
the Nile. ‘‘ The flags.” —Any water weeds. “ His 
sister.’—Probably not Miriam, but an older sister——— 
** The daughter of Pharaoh.”—Her name is not known, 
but the Jews used to say it was Thermuthis, To 
bathe.’—The old monuments represent women of rank 
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hus bathing. “Her matdens.”’—Her companions, but 
not servants. The servant is designated later as a “ band- 
maid.”- “ His sister to Pharaoh’s daughter.”’—It is not 
inconsistent with the democracy of Eastern habits for a 
humble person thus to address a superior. “A nurse 
of the Hebrew women.”—Very likely Pharaoh’s daughter 
understood that the nurse would be the mother. “ He 
became her son.”—We cannot tell at what age he was 
given over to Pharaoh’s daughter, but probably not before 
he was ten years old, because he remained at heart a He- 
brew. ** Moses.”—The name is here derived from @ 
Hebrew word, meaning to draw out. She would have 
been likely to give him an Egyptian name, of which Moses 
might be a translation. Yet it is not impossible that she 
should give him a Hebrew name, as being himself a He- 
brew. 

Instruction.—We cannot be too grateful that we live 
in a civilized land where such cruelty is impossible as that 
which ordered infants to be slain. 

We are told that it was by faith that Moses was hidden 
by his mother. That faith is not fully indicated in 
Hebrews, but we may be sure that it was not in any direct 
prophecy of her son’s future career. She simply tried to 
do her full duty to her child and to her God. She trusted 
in God, and so ‘“‘ was not afraid of the king’s command- 
ment.” It is faith that makes one do right no matter 
what the laws are, no matter if the heavens fall. 

What a great thing it was to have been the mother of 
Moses, to have had his training. There is nosuch honoror 
privilege in this world as to be the parents or instructors of 
worthy children. 

When Jochebed could not conceal her boy any longer, 
and knew he would be found and killed, she had the 
shrewdness to contrive a way to save his life. She proba- 
bly put her babe where she thought it would be found and 
perhaps saved, and set her daughter to watchit. It was 
wise and loving prudence. 

The daughter of Pharaoh probably had not been much 
concerned over the general murder of the Hebrew boys ; 
but when she saw one of them herself her compassion was 
excited. We need to see misery to sympathize with it. If 
you will go and visit the poor or the afflicted, and see them 
with your own eyes, you will then want to do something 
for them. You will learn how to be a neighbor to them. 

There are plenty of weeping babes in the world, plenty 
of sick women, plenty of hungry, starving people, plenty 
of children growing up ia ignorance and vice. Look at 
them. Try to find them and help them. Atleast do as much 
as Pharaoh’s daughter did, who sent her handmaid. 

lf the handmaid had not been sent to take Moses, then a 
crocodile might have come. If we do not save the children 
of the ignorant, then vicious people will find them and 

educate them to crime. 


It was a simple device of the girl to ask if she might find 
a nurse, and very likely the princess understood it. Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 

So the child of the slave became the son of the palace. 
He went to be educated inall the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
Would he forget his mother? Would he learn to despise 
his people? Would he grow up a selfish, cruel man, for- 
getting his origin and ashamed of it? He might; but if 
he had received a good training during those early years, 
when his mother had him, we may bope that he would 
grow up good and kind and true and patriotic. We shall 
see. 

In the story of Moses we have had mention made of his 
mother, his sister, Pharaoh’s daughter, and her handmaid, 
but no mention of the principal actor in it all, but one 
whom the writer does not forget; and that isGod. It was 
all his kind providence that preserved and educated him 
who was to be the deliverer of Israel. 























Charities. 


THE will of the late Sophronia Day, of Springfield, 
Mass., makes these public gifts : To South Church, for the 
poor of the church, $200; Home for the Friendless, $500 ; 
Women’s Christian Association, $500; American Home 
Missionary Association, $3,000; American Board, $3,000; 
Springfield Young Men’s Christian Association, $500; St. 
John’s Church, $300; International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Training School, $500. After the foregoing be- 
quests are paid it is not expected that there will be any 
residue, but should there be it goes, in equal shares, to the 
fund for aged couples, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Training School and the Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociation. The executors are Henry S. Lee and Charles H. 
Barrows. 





.. The will of Mrs, Olivia Phelps Atterbury, who died 
on March 30th last, leaves to the American Bible Society 
$2,000 ;*to the American Missionary Association $5,000 ; to 
the American Board $5,000; to the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, $15,000; to the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society $11,000; to the Phelps Chapel $2,000; to the 
Children’s Aid Society $2,000; to the Home for Destitute 
Girls $10,000 ; and to the Amorionn Female Guardian Soci- 
ety a contingent remainder. 


--Plans are completed for the formation of a colored 
orphanage and industrial home by the leading representa- 
tives of the race in Jacksonville, Fla, The purpose of the 
organization, known as the Orphans and Industrial Asso- 
ciation of the State of Florida, is the care and education of 
Negro children of both sexes under 18 yearsof age. A suit- 
able house has been secured for the orphanage, and the 
home is’expected to be in running order by May 16th. 


--The will of the late Miss Elizabeth Davenport, of 
New Haven, bequeaths $1,500 to the Hampton Institute, of 
Hampton, Va.; $1,260 to the Syrian Protestant College ; 
$1,000 to the Woman’s Union Missionary Society for 


heathen lands ; $1,000 to the American Sunday-School 
Union, of Philadelphia. 


» 
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..+eBy the will of Charles Scott, of Washington, pro- 
bated recently in New Haven, $10,000 is given to the Amer- 
ican Church Building Fund Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, $5,000 to St. John’s church, Waterbury, 
Conn., $5,000 to Trinity Church, Waterbury, and $5,000 to 
the Waterbury Hospital. 


..The late Prof. C. L. Ford, besides a bequest of $20,000 
to the University of Michigan and private bequests of a 
few thousand dollars, left the residue of his estate, which 
is valued at $100,000, to the various associations of the Con- 
gregational churches. 

..By the will of H. Leila Sherman, late of Amenia, 
who died March 17th in the City of Mexico, where she had 
arrived ona pleasure trip, the sum of $3,400 is given to 
St. Thomas’s Church, Amenia Union, Dutchess County. 

..By the will of Samuel Simpson of Wallingford the 
Ladies’ Library and Reading-Room Association of that 
town will receive $50,000, and the Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire $10,000. 


..A man and his wife living near Lake Park, Minn., 
offer to present to the United Norwegian Church a farm of 
200 acres, valued at $6,000 for the purpose of establishing 
an orphanage. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARBOUR, T. S., Fall River, Mass., called to Newport, R. 1. 
FARR, G. E., Grinnell, called to Pella, Ia. 
GARDNER, FRANK, rec. May Ist, Eatontown, Penn. 
HOLDEN, A. L., Boyceville, called to Menomonie, Wis. 
KIMBALL, H. C., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
LYMAN, H. C., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
PEIRCE, R. K., Carroll, Neb., resigns. 
ROBINSON, W1Lu1AM G., Camden, called to Cape May, N. J. 
ROGERS, D., rec. May 6th, Vinton, Ia. . 
TITUS, S. W., Detroit, called toGrand Rapids, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALBERT, MicHAkL, Kingsley, Ia., resigns. 

BACHELER, Francis P., Hockanum, East Hartford, Conn., re- 
signs. 

BARRETT, Manpvs, Summit ch., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 

CALHOUN, N. M., Canandaigua, N. Y,, resigns. 

CRAWFORD, Ors D., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 

DAVIS, W. A., Brunswick and Willow Valley, Neb., resigns. 

GEORGE, Roseart A.., inst. recently Trinity ch., Cleveland, O. 

GRIMES, FRANK J., Glover, West Vt.. resigns. 

HANCOCK, Josepnu J., Alexander, S. D., resigns. 

HARWOOD, C. M. G., Marshall, Minn., resigns. 

HEATON, G. W., East Gilead, Mich., resigns. 

HENDRIOK, Wesster L., Bangor, N. Y., resigns. 

KOEHNE, J. B., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

LATHAM, E. R., Fairport and Richmond, 0., resigns. 

LINCOLN, WINFIELD S§., Cleveland, accepts call to Richfield, 0. 

McARTHUR, WiuL1aM W., Sherburne, Minn., resigns. 

MERCER, H. W., Doon, Ia., resigns. 

MOORE, CHARLES D., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

MUCKLOW, W.B., Salina, Kan., withdraws resignation. 

OKERSTEIN, J. F., Plano, I11., called to Pillsbury, Minn. 

PAKE, Mrs. M. R., Butternut, Wis., resigns. 


PRESTON, Emer E., Hamilton, Mo., accepts call to Overbrook 
and Ridgway, Kan. 


PRICE, F. M., Bethlehem Mission, Los Angeles, Cal., goes as 
missionary to Micronesia. 


REID, Joun D., Great Falls, Mont., resigns. 

ROWE, James, Elma, [a., accepts call to Alexandria, S. D. 
SCARROW, Davin H., Russel, Kan., resigns. 

SMITH, Danreu E., Monticello, Minn., resigns. 


SOLAMDT, James A., Hartford Sem., called to West Stafford, 
onn. 


WALKER, Joun J., Andover, called to Belchertown, Mass. 


WARREN, WIuIs A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Waterville 
and Morristown, Minn. 


WELLER, W. A., United Brethren, accepts call to Ada, Mich. 
WILSON, Jonny J., Wheaton, Kan., resigns. 
WOODWELL, GrorceE M., York, Me., resigns. 
WRIGHT, Evaene F., Huntley, accepts call to Dwight, Ill. 
Zs LUTHERAN. 
DU OgsR. L. B., Hartwick Sem., accepts call to Frey’s Bush, 


DUTTON, W. A., Wytheville, Va., called to Burt County, Neb. 
FIRY, M. J., Akron, O., accepts call to Pottsville, Penn. 
ROMIG, M. S., Milton, accepts call to Grindstone, Penn. 
SWICKARD, W. R., Goshen, Ind., resigns. 

WRIGHT, D. A., Hartwick Sem., accepts call to Leesville, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BURNETT, E. L., Healdsburg, accepts call to Mendocino, Cal. 
ENDERS, E. A., inst. May 2d, Conway, Ia. 
GOEHRING, S. M., licentiate, called to Mt. Nebo, Penn. 
GORDON, Sera R.., inst. April 26th, Uniontown, Penn. 
HARLAN, RICHARD, New York, called to Rochester, N. Y. 
LANDER, D. L., becomes permanent pastor, Hueveme, Cal. 
RALSTON, J. H., inst. April 26th, Natrona, Penn. 


STEWART, S. A., licentiate, accepts call to P 
ewant SJ pts ca lain Grove and 


YOUNG, J. on cele. called to Sheridanville, Penn. 
REAON, Agena, licentiate, accepts call to Victory and Wol- 


PATTERSON, J. M., Omaha, Neb., called to Detroit, Mich. 


SCOTT, W. T., Cleone, accepts call to Smith Memorial ch., Port- 
land, Ore. 


SPRINGER, Taomas L., inst. April 29th, Crisp Memorial ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 


STILES, H. H., inst. April 19th, Altoona, Penn. 
aks ss Herman G., licentiate, accepts call to Dickinson, 
nn. 


TAIT, A. W., Ladoga, Ind., accepts call to Gladstone, Mich. 
WALeae, Hues K., inst. April 24th, Central ch., ae 


WHEELER, Fpaea T., to be inst. May 4th, Bloomfield and Tie. 

WIGHTMAN, . "R. Meth., called to Albion, Mich. 

WOODBRIDGE, Joun, New Brunswick, N. J., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CURE NOAM, Henry W.., Springfield, accepts call to Elkhart, 

HART, W11114M, St. Martinsville, La., accepts call to Pekin, Il. 


LOWNDES, Arraovr, Philmont, N. Y., resigns. 


TOME JR. ware W., C 
8 ee orn hicago, Ill.,accepts call to Grace 


TRINETT, SAMUEL, Oak Lake, Manitoba, accepts call to Lapeer, 


ULMANN, ee Ae New York, accepts call for the.summer to 


_ distinction. 





BISHOP-GENERAL POLK.* 


THE announcement that Dr. Polk was engaged on the 
Life of his father is at least as old as the 1888 edition of 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. The 
fact had been known privately considerably earlier. The 
work comes out now bearing every mark of deliberate 
preparation, carefully considered in all points and written 
in a fair and excellent spirit quite the reverse of what a 
more hasty and less mature publication might have been. 

Dr. Polk possesses eminent qualifications for the work 
he has undertaken. He was graduated at the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1864, after having served after 1861 
as a cadet of the institute in the Confederate army, 
where he rose to important commands, among them that 
of assistant chief of artillery in his father’s corps, and of 
an aide on his staff. His personal acquaintance with the 
campaigns and actions of which he writes should there- 
fore be the best. In fact the entire work, in the twofold 
aspects of a prelate and a general in which Leonidas 
Polk is presented to us, indicates a close and long estab- 
lished familiarity with the subject which in this rapid 
age is as unusual as it is satisfactory. 

The Polk family is an ancient one, which, in the two 
distinct regions in which it has been established in North 
Carolina and in Tennessee, has achieved an honorable 
President Polk, a descendant of the com- 
mop emigrant ancestor, was born in the family home at 
Mecklenberg, N. C., whence he moved west to Tennes- 
see. The original Scotch-Irish name seems to have been 
Pollock, which was transformed into Polk by a simpler 
process, as our author remarks, than that which made 
Beauclerc into Butler, or De la Noye into Noyes in one 
branch and Delano in the other; much simpler, we may 
add, than the changes which have wrought Beauchamp 
into Beecham, or Tailleferro into Tolliver. 

The emigrant, Robert Pollock, landed in Maryland in 
1659, and soon after began to sign his name Polk. The 
history which Dr. Polk writes does not really begin until 
the great struggle of the American Colonies with the 
British Crown opened. He then finds matter enough in 
the ancestral and colonial history for an exceedingly in- 
teresting chapter, which, however, is held closely within 
bounds as to length. It is full enough to show the stock 
of which Leonidas Polk came, and the kind of man he 
very naturally might be in the critical times which were 
to come for him and his country. In the forty-five pages 
of this chapter and appendix our author finds room for a 
good sketch of the war of Independence in North Caro- 
lina—room to correct Mr. Lossing and some other histo- 





-rians for an error they seem to have freely acknowledged 


as to General Polk’s father, and to present the argument 
for the historical validity of the famous Mecklenburg 
resolutions as the first assertion of colonial independence 
of the British Crown. 

Col. William Polk died in 1834, at Raleigh, and was 
buried with military honors, as an ardent member of the 
Cincinnati and the last surviving field officer of the 
North Carolina line in the Revolution should be. He 
had led his regiment when eighteen years old, and 
lived out to its end a gallant and loyal life which was 
probably religious in principle, tho the colonel made no 
professions on that subject and took no pains to conceal 
his disgust when his son Leonidas, who had graduated 
with distinction a few years before at West Point, pro- 
posed to resign his commission and enter the Christian - 
ministry. ‘‘ You are spoiling a good soldier to make a 
poor preacher,” was his blunt comment on the proposal. 

At West Point the young cadet gave some indications 
of the rebellious possibilities in him, in a piece of insub- 
ordination which brought him under discipline, and for 
which Dr. Polk attempts what must appear to a military 
mind as an unavailing apology. The matter has no fur- 
ther interest here than as a characteristic foregleam of 
the young cadet’s future conduct under large military 
and civil responsibilities, » 

In the United States Academy he came under the 
powerful religious influence of Charles Pettit McIlvaine, 
then Professor of Ethics and chaplain of the Academy, 
afterward Bishop of Ohio. He was, we believe, the first 
fruits of that remarkable work of grace which began 
under McIlvaine at the Academy, and which was long 
remembered by those who witnessed it as a signal ex- 
ample of the power of the Gospel. With bold independ- 
ence the young cadet stepped out alone, and by his firm 
and commanding attitude made it easier for others who 
lacked only his moral courage to follow him in the 
avowal of conversion. The current must have been deep 
and strong in young Polk, for it carried him out of the 
profession of arms into that of a Christian minister, a 
profession which, notwithstanding its many and great 
contrasts with that of arms, has much in it to appeal, and 
appeal mightily to the heart of a Christian soldier, all 
the more if he aspire to tread the lofty path. — 

Of Leonidas Polk’s career as a Protestant Episcopa | 

* LEONIDAS POLK, BISHOP AND GENERAL. By WILLIAM M. POLE, 


M_.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. I, pp. 349. Vol. II, pp. 442. Forty-five 


pp.index. I6mo, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $3.50 the two 
vols. . 
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Bishop we do not need to speak. The one feature in it 
of national importance was the extraordinary vigor and 

ise he threw into the foundation of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, a foundation which was promptly 
broken down by the War and has not yet recovered. 
The plan was, however, a large one, and may some -day 
be realized. The great landed domain survives in sub- 
stantial integrity, and the study of Bishop Polk’s plan 
and progress toward the development of it certainly 
shows him to have been a man of capacity and execu- 
tive ability. 

The end of the first volume coincides pretty closely 
with the dividing line between the bishop and the soldier, 
tho before the end of the first volume is reached he has 
not only committed himself to the secession but taken 
up arms in the Confederate camp. The second volume 
is occupied with his military career down to his instant 
death by a cannon-shot- on Pine Mountain and his 
burial. 

In the question which has been so much debated 
whether an Episcopal bishop may lay aside his sacred 
functions for the rough service of camps and battle we 
have no great interest. The considerations which should 
make any man slow to take up arms apply with more 
than double force to the ministers of the Prince of 
Peace. We do not see that they apply with more force 
to an Episcopal bishop than to any minister of the Gos- 
pel. With the record of the late War before us we shall 
not undertake to darken some of its brightest examples 
by raising a doubt as to the right of Leonidas Polk -to 
take his place in the army provided it was true that a 
man’s highest duty at that time was to be wrought out 
by the sword. There were many special considerations 
which called Bishop Polk to the field. They prevailed 
far enough with the veteran Bishop Meade, of Virginia, 
to draw from him the reply that tho he would not advise 
the step he would say nothing against it. ; 

For the bishop’s part, as an original promoter of seces- 
sion at the time when the question hung in the balance, 
far less is to be said. Even that less grows smaller when 
we reflect that Leonidas Polk was no believer in slavery. 
The extreme length to which he had gone in that matter 
was that while it would die out of the other States, it 
would survive in the cotton belt, kept alive there by the 
necessities of the situation. Nor is it at all accurate to 
plead, as Dr. Polk does for his father, that he had been 
taught at West Point that the United States soldier owed 
his first allegiance to his State, and then what remained 
of it to the Federal Government. Had Dr. Polk ever 
been a member of the United States Military Academy 
he would not have penned that opinion. West Point 
was the last place on the continent where that political 
heresy was to be learned. The West Point training was 
not able to take it out of every cadet who brought it with 
him from the South; but it succeeded so far that the 
majority even of them stood firm to their national alle- 
giance. 

As to Dr. Polk’s military history, it is on the whole 
excellent, and on the whole written in a good spirit. It 
is not free from the usual recourse of the defeated party 
to the plea of superior numbers and superior force; tho 
we note in one case, the battle of Belmont where we did 
not expect it, the concession of the smaller force to the 
Federal commander, General Grant. To the account of 
the battles of Perryville, Murfreesboro, Shiloh and 
Chickamaugua Dr. Polk has given his very best powers. 
We shall not be expected to agree with him, especially 
in the inferences and large conclusions which he draws 
from the situation. He treats the questions before him 
like a soldier of high intelligence and candor, and in sev- 
eral cases which we. have noticed throws a—to us, at 
least—new and important light on the situation. 

In a very considerable part of this military history 
Dr. Polk carries the reader’s sympathy with him, as the 
late and patient vindicator of his father’s memory 
against the aspersions of some of his companions in 
arms, particularly General Bragg. Neither the father 
nor the son have been disposed to spare General Bragg ; 
and we have always had the impression that there was, 
at least, one case in which that officer, whose worst 
fault was that he was intrusted with an army instead of 
a division, might very naturally have seen in Polk a 
hew instance of the old insubordination of the West 

Point cadet. 

So far as the evidence contained in Polk’s book and the 
movements and positions assigned to his father on the 
military maps can form a basis for an opinion, the ver- 
dict must be for General Polk. His son’s defense has 
much more for it than is implied in the father’s subse- 
quent reinstallment in his command by Jefferson Davis 
or even than the high regard of Gen. Joseph Johnston 
for him as a soldier. ‘ 

We note all along as we advance in the book nice 
points, many of which are new, at least to us. Such, 
for example, is the use made in the account of the battle 
of Shiloh of General Beauregard’s assumed opinion that 
the moment for. successful attack had passed; and the 
influence this assumption, clinging to him when called 
by Johnston’s death to take command of the field, 
PR have had in determining him to withdraw the 

ps. 
_ We cannot, however, pursue the military history 
into details. The scope of this notice forbids it; and 
Wwe close our remarks with this general indication of the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


great intelligence and soldierly fairness of Dr. Polk in 
handling these blind and otherwise difficult problems of 
the War. : 


2 
> 


AN IBSEN TAIL-PIECE.* 


WE have had the Ibsen vogue in America; it never 
amounted to much; in the nature of things, our people 
being well fortified with common sense, it could not have 
more than ephemeral interest. At present there is about 
as much demand among intelligent American readers for 
a commentary on Ibsen writings as there is for a fresh 
stock of rabbits in Australia. Neither the man nor his 
books can be made to take important place in our thought, 
for the simple reason that there is no ground for the im- 
portance. Ibsen’s books at their best are light, sensa- 
tional, pessimistic fiction done upin snarls for the delecta- 
tion of hysterical women and effeminate men; at their 








“worst they are the merest: vulgarity expressed in coarse 


terms and with evidently the most brutal animus. There 
is scarcely a trace of a high and noble aspiration, scarcely 
any evidence of a sound and hearty virility in them. 

In this Commentary Professor Boyesen assumes a 
great deal—in the first place, that Ibsen’s writings need a 
commentary to render them understandable; in the next 
place, that they are of enough importance to bear the 
weight of serious and greatly overheaped appreciation— 
all of which is well-nigh ludicrous when calmly viewed, 
especially after it has been already done ad infinitum et ad 
nauseam by far more competent special pleaders. 

There is no escaping the impression that this book bas 
no raison d@’étre beyond the author’s desire to air himself 
in agreement with his recent conversion by Mr. Howells to 
the creed of so-called realism, which recognizes nothing as 


‘interesting that is not as commonplace as skimmed milk 


and as dismal as a pigstyin a fog. Like all suddenly 
made disciples, Professor Boyesen knows more in a minute 
than his masters have ever been able to learn, and he 
jumps right up to give them alesson. In our opinion, he 
will presently sit down again with a vague sense of having 
assumed too much, and with the very commendable regret 
that he did not stick to writing charmingly simple stories 
like “ Ilka on the Hill-Top.”’ 

Professor Boyesen’s command of the English language 
is too imperfect to render his attempts at criticism pleas- 
ingly readable or richly instruetive His diction lacks 
lightness, flexibility, and that flash from within which 
makes words luminous with authentic message-bearing 
energy. What hesays is but crudely said with the per- 
functory intonation of a boy reciting his literary stint. He 
takes up Ibsen’s plays, poems, and other writings one by 
one, handles them as if each were a load for him, and lays 
them aside with the air of having said the final thing (and 
we hope he is not mistaken) about them. Certainly he is 
at fault when he imagines himself sufficiently at home in 
English to attempt an English rendering of Ibsen’s verse. 
For evidence we transcribe a stanza or two: 


* "Neath the hem of the veilof darkness 
I hide mifyself full fain— 
Then rises bold as an eagle 
My daring spirit again.” 


**No sooner I closed my eyelids 
Than horrors thronged my dream ; 
Of all my brave daylight courage 
Remained never a gleam.” 


After inflicting upon the reader such commonplace dog- 
gerel as an example of Ibsen’s “‘ fog-enshrouded mountains 
of thought,” to use his own turgid phrase, he soon turns to 
speak of “the narrowness and uuintelligence of the great 
majority of reviews in Eoglish and American journals.”’ 
We are of the opinion that American reviewers have done 
their share toward making Professor Boyesen overrate his 
competency to speak e2-cathedra, which in a measure jus- 
tifies his accusation of narrowness and unintelligence. We 
did not mean when we obligingly praised his pretty little 
stories to have him understand that we thought him in the 
succession of Aristotle, or of Sainte-Beuve even. We liked. 
his simple love tales, carelessly told as they were, and we 
meant to encourage him, not to spoil him. Of the love 
tales we could relish many more when hammock-time is 
here ; but just now our “‘ narrowness and unintelligence”’ 
must needs deal with a few curious examples of Ibsenic (is 
that the word ?) criticism. 

Professor Boyesen assumes to be one of “‘ the thinking 
minority of eleven nations” who are possessed of the ‘‘ ma- 
ture mind,” to which Ibsen’s stories of adultery, fornica- 
tion, domestic indecencies and petty feminine weaknesses 
and frivolities are ‘‘wholesome and stimulating reading.’’ 
Of these eleven nations the first that came into mind was 
the Choctaw, near whose line ‘The fine old Arkansaw 
Gentleman” formerly dwelt, as the late Gen. Albert Pike 
has informed usin his famous ballad; but upon second 
thought we are bound to saythat having known some- 
thing of Choctaw life and morals we cannot fasten upon 
them the necessity for ‘‘stimulants,’’ like ‘‘Hedda Gabler’’ 
and ‘‘A Doll’s House.’ Nor do we particularly care to 
find out just which eleven nations have federated them- 
selves into a society for the study of Ibsen, and we cordially 
recommend to them Professor Boyesen’s Commentary 
as a text-book. Of onething we are heartily glad; Eng- 
land and the United States of America have not, as we 
gather from the Commentary, joined Professor Boyesen’s 
aggregation of ‘‘ mature minds” for the purpose of swig- 
ging “‘ wholesome and stimulating” beakerfuls of descrip- 
tions setting forth how wives are most successfully de- 
bauched and how families are most easily reduced from 
virtue to vice, all for the delectation that there is in a sour, 
raw, disgusting and rayless pessimism. We have, in the 
course of professional duty as one of America’s narrow 
and unintelligent newspaper review writers, read most of 
Ibsen’s works and can testify to the liberal number of 

* A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS OF HENRIE IBSEN. By HJAL- 
MAR HJORTH BOYESEN, Professor of Germanic Languages at Columbia 
College, etc., etc. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 
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illicit loves, intrigues and libidinous situations therein set 
forth for the delectation and delicious stimulation of ‘‘ma- 
ture minds ”’ in need of such aliment. 

Professor Boyesen’s pet word appears to be “‘ provincial’’ 
er “ provincialism ” if it isn’t “‘ philistine.”’ He divides 
the human family into two classes—the Ihsen-worshipers 
and the philistines—the former being the “‘ thinking mi- 
nority of eleven nations,” the latter everybody else. The 
critic who prefers Shakespeare and Scott and Hugo to 
Henrik Ibsen is a philistine, and the lay reader who does 
not appreciate Hedda Gabler’s adulterous performances 
more lightly than he does the lofty purity of Scott’s hero- 
ines is one of those immature natures for whom Professor 
Boyesen is infinitely sorry. 

To make an end we must say that this Commentary 
looks to us like a book without literary or artistic or criti- 
cal significence, and our only excuse for giving it extended 
notice is that we hope to see our American writers quit 
the growing habit of making themselves ridiculous by 
swinging to the coat-tail of this or that foreign monger of 
an effete and jaundiced pessimism. The habit is not of 
American origin; we are not parasitic. One or twoof our 
leading writers have glued themselves to Tolstoi, and so 
dwindled for want ofsustenance ; but our people, our taste, 
our civilization, are not to be captured by a nerveless, 
joyless, emasculateand impotent thing called Realism. 


> 
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The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns, 1809-1815. By the late Lieut.-Col. 
William Tomkinson, 16th Light Dragoons. Edited by 
his son, James Tomkinson. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$8.00.) The author of this diary was a Peninsular and 
Waterloo veteran who commanded a company in the 
16th Light Cavalry on that field. He retired on his honors 
and half pay in 1821 to his estate at Willington, where he 
died in 1872 in his eighty-third year, having filled out his 
course as the head of one of the county families, and dis 
tinguished himself as a magistrate and a sportsman 
whose iron constitution kept him up in following the 
hounds as bravely as on the field of battle. His military 
diary was often written on the field, and generally closely 
up to date and in the vicinity of the action of which he 
wrote. These original memorauda appear to have been 
worked over at a later time, but not so seriously changed 
as to prevent the author from writing on his manuscript, 
“Copied from some memoranda made at the time.” The 
Diary is now published by his son, almost exactly ‘as it 
stands in this manuscript. It is a plain, honest diary, 
written down at or near the place and time by an officer 
who had more than usual intelligence and some means of 
knowing what was going on outside of his own regiment. 
He writes out without exaggeration the exact substance 
of what he saw, and when he saw it, The major part of 
the Diary relates to the Peninsular campaign, and will 
doubtless yield good gleaning to the explorers of that field 
We have been more interested in the account of Waterloo 
as, for example, in the memorandum on the day following 
Quatre Bras, that Blucher had retired from Ligny to 
Wavre to concentrate with Wellington. It would appear 
that as to aline of retreat which was so commonly and 
easily known in the British force, Napoleon should 
not have been in such dense ignorance and so fatally 
misled as he was. Marbot’s statements as to the 
hour at which he reported Von Bulow’s advance on the 
hights of Frischermont are fully corroborated by Tomkin- 
son, who says that he saw the advance on that ground at 
about 4 P.M., and was in doubt what it was until the artil- 
lery was run forward and opened fire on the French. Ac- 
cording to his notes, the exact significance of Ligny ap- 
pears to have been clear to him, tho some of the English 
staff officers around him, Ponsonby, for example, was'‘far ° 
from clear as to the meaning of the move back from Quatre 
Bras. Hetells us that the Germans were forced off ,the 
field at Ligny, but with a loss to the French. which would 
ruin them in two more such actions. What he says of 
Blucher’s retreat corresponds with the theory that Wel- 
lington and Blucher had found that the Quatre Bras and 
Ligny positions were vicious, and that the true concentra- 
tion for the decisive action against Napoleon was at 
Waterloo. His report certainly leaves the impression that 
Wellington left Brussells expecting to concentrate near 
Quatre Bras. He confirms the general belief that the Duke 
was haunted with the conviction that Napoleon’s attack 
would be to the left. Why, with this conviction, be.left 
Hougomont to be held by only two companies of the Cold- 
stream Guards, afterward raised to four, remains to him, 
as to us, an impenetrable mystery, as to which the only 
thing to be said is that they proved sufficient to hold the 
position. Colonel Tomkinson was a cool witness whose 
position on the English left front gives great 
weight to his testimony as to the condition of things 
there at the desperate crisis about 4:30 P.M. He 
says the English Jine was very badly broken up, 
but the French attack had failed and could not be re- 
newed for several hours. Meanwhile the re-formation of 
the English line began, and by six o’clock it stood firm 
enough to repel the final French assaults with a prompt 
vigor which carried Tomkinson’s command clean beyond 
Papelotte till they met thePrussians advancing at Planche- 
noit and shook hands with the officers. These memo- 
randa, written over by the author long after the battle 
was fought, bear evidence of having been expanded in the 
light of subsequent study. The original memoranda are, 
however, easily detected, and students of this great battle, 
which continues to have more fascination than any which 
was ever fought, will find much in it which is worth their 
attention. Tomkinson has a great deal to say on what he 
calls the overawing impression of an attacking force in 
battle. He rates it higher than almost any military writer 
we remember, and thinks that if a line can be held to- 
gether to stand up against the moral force of the coming 
attack the chances are that they will not be swept away 
by its physical weight. He says the French Staff counted 
much on striking the enemy with awe, but that the Eng- 
lish line was not to be beaten in that way. 
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Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at the Twen- 
tieth Annual Session, held in Chicago, 
Tu., June 8-11, 1898. Edited by Isabel C. 
Barrows, Official Reporter of the Confer- 
ence. (Order from the Treasurer, John M. 
Glenn, Baltimore, Md., $1.50.) The Organt- 
zation of Charities. Being a Report of 
the Sixth Section of the International Con- 
gress of Charities, Corrections and Philan- 
thropy, Chicayo, June 1893, Edited with 
an Introduction by Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 
(The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 
$1.50.) These volumes taken in connection 
with each other are most complete and 
broadly useful publications on the domestic 
and European aspects of the problem of 
public charities and corrections. They 
both belong to the proceedings of the same 
Conaress, held at Chicago, last June, in 
connection with the Columbian Fair. The 
one first named contains the papers and 
proceedings of the National Conference; 
the other, those of the International Con- 
gress. Together they form a connected 
and thorough exposition of sociological sub- 
jects of the highest interest and value. Both 
volumes have been carefully put together 
and carefully edited. President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, has perfurmed that service 
for the International volume which he has 
introduced with a panoramic sketch of 
charitable work in many lands. What the 
Problem of Public Charity is, what is im- 
plied in it and the general line on which it 
is to be solved, are points finely discussed 
by the Rev. Francis G. Peabody in the open- 
ing address. The body of the volume is 
composed of papers on charity organization 
and work (1) in the United States, (2) in 
Continental Europe, and (3) in Great Brit- 
ain. We note among these, particularly, the 
parts which relate to the Elberfield system 
of Poor Relief. It would be difficult to 
omit anything from the Papers on Charity 
Organization in Great Britain. They are 
replete with interest, and report the vari- 
ous characteristic attempts to solve the 
problem in the clearest, simplest and most 
intelligent manner. About all that one 
can expect to learn about such complex 
movements as these can be gleaned from 
this volume. Interesting and valuable as 
this International volume is, the American 
reader may find yet more to his purpose in 
the volume first named, The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which is one of the most 
thorough and satisfactory expositions of 
the subject from the practical and theoret- 
ic point of view which has been put into 
print. The development of State Boards, 
what they have done and what they can do 
with reports from the organizations in the 
several States. This ground is covered in 
the best manner by writers of the first 
ability and competence, among whom we 
name the President, Mr. Hastings H. 
Hart, in his opening addréss on the work, 
progress and results of twenty years, and 
the Introductory Report by Mr. A. O. 
Wright, of Wisconsin. The volume also 
contains able Papers on the critical ques- 
tiorfs of “Indoor and Outdoor. Relief,” 
“Immigration,” ‘‘Child-Saving,” ‘ Re- 
formatories,” ‘‘The Prison Question,” and 
‘The Insane.” No volume in _ the 
series since 1874 shows more distinct- 
ly what such a book gains by good 
editing. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has taken 
charge of this work with enterprise and iu- 
telligence. The reports introduced intothe 
volume were meant to be historical and to 
cover the work and progress of twenty years. 
These reports may therefore be relied on, 
with some few exceptions, as giving the 
facts, statistics and general history of 
charity organization in thiscountry. Many 
of these reports omit very little important 
mattey, and others which had to be substan- 
tially sketches, are full enough to answer 
the requirements of most readers. The vol- 
ume is supplemented by an index of the first 
nineteen volumes of the Proceedings, and 
puts the reader in possession of the key to 
the largest and most useful literature on 
the subject of public charities and correc- 
tion which has been developed in this coun- 
try in the last twenty years. From alibrary 
point of view this feature in this volume is 
of paramount importance. Taken in con- 
nection with the numerous special reports 
and President Hart’s survey of the work 
and results of the National Conference, the 
volume is probably the most valuablein the 
entire series. 

Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, Considered in Relation to Colonial 
and English History. By C. Ellis Stevens, 
LL.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) A rational student of the 
United States Constitution will fiad this 
volume much to his purpose. C. Ellis Ste- 
vens is well enough known among us to 
give his conclusions in advance the support 
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which justly belongs to them as coming 
from so distinguished asource. Mr. Stevens 
has undertaken in this volume to trace the 
principles at least of the Constitution, back 
to their source earlier in the fundameutal 
law and institutions of older communities. 
That they had such a connection is not so 
novel or so recent a discovery here among 
us Americans as the learned author sup- 
poses. We have been brought up on that 
view of the matter. The opposite view 


seems to be English rather than American, 


and perhaps had its most striking assertion 
in an observation by Mr. Gladstone, which 
may not have been intended to carry the 
full force which Mr. Stevens attributes to it, 
that the AmericanConstitution was a wholly 
new creation in the world. Thecurrency 
given to this notion in England has, how- 
ever, set Mr. Stevens at work ona good and 
extremely useful book, which is designed to 
show that the American Constitution was 
not “struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man,” as Mr. Gladstone’ ex- 
plained that it was, nor as the expression of 
a new philosophy, but “‘as an historical up- 
growth.” This is a view of the matter 
which has always counted for much in this 
country. It is a view which should count 
for much more than it has in Great Britain, 
and in estimating the conservative and self- 
defensive power of our political institutions. 
Mr.*Stevens shows also that tho many of 
these institutions have existed elsewhere, it 
was by way of England and her Common 
Law that most of them reached us. The 
book is written, we apprehend most of all, 
with English political reformers in view ; 
but it has its application here, as showing 
how strong the historical link is and must 
be in the development of free society. 


We earnestly call the attention of teach- 
ers to the Report on Government Maps for 
Use in Schools, which has been prepared 
by a committee of the Conference on Geog- 
raphy held in connection with the “‘Com- 
mittee of Ten,” (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 30cents.) This report will indicate 
with great definitegess the very great 
amount of material for the study of United 
States geography which has been accumu- 
lated by the Government in this vast series 
of cartographic publications. The Govern- 
ment has provided very liberally for their 
general use, first by placing the price for 
those who must buy them solow as to bring 
them within reach of all libraries and of 
most persons who would care to possess 
them; and second, by offering them free of 
cost to High and Grammar School teachers 
who wish them for their schools. Such teach 
ers can obtain them on application to the 
‘‘ Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C.” Theapplicationshould 
come certified by the town or county super- 
intendent, or in some influential way. The 
publication before us is a descriptive guide 
to the vast series which will enable the 
teacher to select those best. adapted to his 
use. It is well worth study as a systematic 
exhibition of the subject, and as an indica- 
tion of the large aniount of aid the student 
of geography can obtain from an _ intelli- 
gent use of geodetic maps and from the 
ability on his part to read them, which we 
fear is possessed by only afew. The exam- 
ination of the maps of the United States ordi- 
narily put on the market, even the best 
of them, indicates that to the mind of 
average American publishers this ability is 
confined to such a limited few that they can 
ignore it altogether. So they go on con- 
structing their maps flat and almost en- 
tirely without geodetic significance. 


The Evolution of Spiritual Man. By 
William M. Lisle. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) This volume goes out to the 
public bearing the commendation of the 
Rev. Drs. Webband Plumb, of Boston, and 
Edward Judson, of this city, who find noth- 
ing to censure and much to approve in its 
out-and-out assertion of the principle of 
evolution as applied both to nature and to 
man. In the author’s exposition of it the 
evolutionary method is molded into a 
strong basis for theism on the one hand and 
for Christianity on the other. That his ap- 
plication of evolution to Christianity will 
be accepted by scientists in general may be 
open to question ; they will, we apprehend, 
find it much too evangelical. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that a writer se wholly evan- 
gelical should take this view of the religious 
value of evolution and find nothing at 
all in its necessary and essential features 
which does not fall in with the divine reve- 
lation made to faith. In his chapters on 
“Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Survival of 
the Fittest ’’ the author turns the enemy’s 
guns on them with a dash of fervid elo- 
quence that converts the old stronghold of 
scientific atheism into the advance guard of 
militant evangelicalism. We are not pre- 
pared to give the author clean papers nor to 


say that he can maintain all the ground he 
has captured for the time in his bold dash ; 
but substantially his position is strong and 
carries with it both a rebuke to the atheism 
which has been preached in the name of 
science, and a warning to the timid believers 
who have trembled before it. An example 
of the author’s somewhat headlong vigor 
we find on page 120: 


“ After a full survey of all the facts of sin Cal- 
vin, disdaining all apologies and qualifications, 
boldly asserted the sovereign right of God to 
create man a moral paralytic, and at the same 
time with an inflexible accountability. . 
These statements seem to lead to one conclu- 
sion. Man lives a Punch and Judy life. He 
moves with apparent freedom, but is really con- 
trolled by unseen wires.” 


We wonder whether Drs. Webb and Plumb 
and Judson are pleased with this as a fair 
account of Calvinism. 


The Rev. George M. Boynton, Secretary 
of the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, has published a very 
neatly arranged and convenient pocket vol- 
ume, The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. A 
Handbook of Services and Forms. (Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. $1.00.) The manual is intended 
to aid pastorsin the various services they 
are called to perform. The Bible selections 
are unusually full and fresh. It contains 
rules for the management of ecclesiastical 


bodies which embody the suggestions of Dr. | 


Quint. A rich selection of collectsand prayers 
from the Protestant liturgies is added, and 
besides this,in the line of denominational aid 
it contains the two forms recommended by 
the committees of the Congregational Na- 
tional Council for admission to the church, 
the creeds of Congregationalism, the Apos- 
tles’, the Burial Hill and of the Commission 
of 1883 ; the order for the conduct of Con- 
gregational councils; a few forms of letters 
missive and certificates of most frequent 
use. It is bound in a compact and conven- 
ient form for being carried in the pocket. 


Progress in Flying Machines. By O. 
Chanute, C.E. (The American Engineer and 
Railroad Journal, New York. $2.50.) Mr. 
Chanute has brought together in this vol- 
ume about all that is worth saying on the 
subject of aérostation. He sketches the in- 
telligent attempts that have been made, 
gives their records, theory of work and 
probable causes of failure. He shows what 
the scientific principles of flight are, and 
after discussing the difficulties which sur- 
round the subject, the progress which has 
been madeand the difficulties which re- 
main unsolved, he adheres to his conviction 
that real progress has been made, and that 
the problem will ultimately be solved. He 
does not, however, anticipate that heavy 
freights will be carried in this way, or even 
any considerable number of passengers. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the experiments 
and results reached by Maxim, Lilienthal, 
Hargraves and Langley. The illustrative 
diagrams are numerous and employed with 
good effect. 


Aphorisms from the Writings of Her- 
bert Spencer. Selected and arranged by 
Julia Raymond Gingell, with portrait. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.00.) The 
basis of this Spencer anthology, if sayings 
as profound and difficult as many of them 
are can be made to stand in any relation to 
an anthology, is a collection by the same 
author which received the highest possible 
approval, that of the author. It is to usa 
matter of surprise that so fine and suggest- 
jve a collection of aphorismic paragraphs 
can be made from a writer who flows on in 
the long periods of Mr. Spencer’s abstruse 
volumes. We should not be surprised to 
learn that many readers who would nod 
over his volumes had been fascinated by 
the aphorisms. We shall have to add our 
caution against relying on the aphorisms 
as a yuide to the philosophy. 


The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By Sidney 
J. Hickson, M.A. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.). This is Vol. VI of the ‘“‘ Modern 
Science Series,” edited by Sir John Lub- 
bock. It is a very successful attempt to 
state in a plain, clear way the gist of what 
is known of the fauna of deep-sea waters. 
The author is Fellew of Downing College, 
Cambridge, and brings to his work just the 
abilities and acquirements needed. His 
style is curt, clear ani entertaining; and he 
sticks to the essentials of his purpose with 
scientific tenacity, yet without departing 
from the requirements of a popular under- 
standing. The illustrations—which are 
mostly after Filhol, Guother, Von Leden- 
feld, Hoyle, Agassiz, Haeckel and Mosely— 
add greatly to the book’s value. 


In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harra- 
den. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $0.50.) The 
phenomenal sale of this author’s “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” has apparently 
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called out this collection of her minor 
stories. They would attract attention, in- 
dependently, on their own merit. “At the 
Green Dragon ” is an exceedingly pleasing 
variation on the “storm and stress” of the 
period invading the breast of a Shropshire 
lass. The stories are marvelously fresh and 
dramatic. The author does not altogether 
withhold her hand from religious questions 
as to which, however, she has nothing to 
offer but unsatisfactory vacuities which 
compel us again to repeat our protest 
against novelists, and story-writers as 
prophets and theologians. 


From the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we 
have an additional installment of the new 
pocket edition of The Temple Shakespeare. 
Edited, with preface and glossary, etc., by 
Israel Gollancz, M.A. The plays now pub- 
lished are The Merry Wives and the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. The Cambridge text 
is reproduced in both volumes, as, indeed, it 
will through the entire edition. The 
little volumes are models of taste and con- 
venience, printed from clear, black type, 
which does not strain the eye, and enriched 
with a minimum of annotation which is, 
however, very helpful, and a glossary of diffi- 
cult wordsin the Play which cannot fail of 
being the same, 


A Short History of the Crusades. By 
J. I, Mombert, D.D. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.00) The merit of this handy 
volume is in the simplicity and systematic 
brevity it introduces into a confused and 
confusing history. The history as com- 
monly presented lies all abroad, over and in 
the three countries when the crusading 
impulse was at its hight, its scattered 
movements disconnected, and the story in 
chaotic confusion. Dr. Mombert brings the 
whole into a systematic and intelligible 
order. His style is interesting, and his 
plan free from prolixity. The book is to be 
commended especially to young readers. 

The new and revised edition of A Memoir 
of the Life and Correspondence of Rev. 
Baron Stow, D.D., by John C. Stockbridge, 
D.D., is now published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. The first edition was published in 
1871, and the book was wholly out of print. 
It deserves its rehabilitation in the new 
edition which will be found a book of abid- 
ing interest in the annals of the American 
pulpit, as well as for its record of one who 
achieved a permanent place in the hearts of 
all who knew him as “‘ a model pastor.” 

Wah-Kee-Nah and Her People. By Jas. 
C. Strong, Brevet-Gen., Vet. Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) The author of this book has lived 
for many years in intimate association with 
the Indians, and is competent to be heard 
upon their folklore, traditions, habits, life 
and customs. To be sure, the interest of 
such a work will depend as much upon the 
reader as the author. No person caring for 
knowledge relating to the history of our 
aboriginal peoples can afford to let General 
Strong’s book escape him. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


MeEssrks. GINN & COMPANY will have 
ready June ist “The Tecnique of Sculp- 
ture,’’ by William Ordway Partridge. 


...-The leading sermon in The Preachers’ 
Magazine for May is by Archdeacon Far- 
rar, and is entitled ‘‘Am I My Brother's 
Keeper ?”’ 


----The Hartford Seminary Press an- 
nounces as ready, May 20th, the Carew lec- 
tures for 1894, by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D., under the title of 
‘* Wealth and Moral Law.” 


.---In The Art Interchange for May 
“The Critical Conversations by Howe and 
Torrey on Some Living American Paint- 
ers,” discuss the work of Messrs. Winslow 
Homer, Frederick P. Vinton, Harry Van 
der Weyden, and D. W. Tryon. 


.... The F.H. Revell Publishing Company, 
Chicago, have just brought out ‘A True 
Teacher: Mary Mortimer,’’ by Mrs. Minerva 
Brace Norton. The names of Miss Morti- 
mer and Miss Catharine Beecher are asso- 
ciated together in educational work which 
has had a far-reaching influence for good in 
this country. 


.. A new “History of the United 
States,” by Allen C. Thomas, Professor of 
History in Haverford College, Penn., comes 
out this month from the pressof D. C. Heath 
& Co. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the era beginning with 1789, special at- 
tention being given to the political, social 
and economic development of the nation. 


....Professor Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s 
Works is now being issued from the Mac- 
millan press in six volumes, all of which 
the publishers hope to bring out during the 
present year. The last volume will contain 
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the list of subscribers to the complete set 
whose names have been sent to Macmillan 
& Cv. befote the éppenrauce of the sesond 


vee 


..Of the famous Winer’s Grammar of 
the New Testament Greek, the most popu- 
lar work on the subject, an entirely new 
and revised edition of the German original 
is being published inGdttingen. Itappears 
in two volumes, of which the first, on forms, 
bas appeared. The new editor is Professor 
Dr. Schmiedel, of Zurich. The second vol- 
ume will treat of syntax. 


..Lopgmans, Green & Co., New York, 
aphounce that they have purchased from 
Messt's. Lee & Shepard the plates and stock 
of “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” ‘‘ Young Folks’ Book of American 
fixplorers,” and “Short Studies of Ameri- 
ean Authors,” by Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson: A full baker’s dosen of 
wotks by this writer of clear and gtaveful 
English is included in the list of books is- 
sude by Longmans, Green & Co. 


..“‘The Critic at Sea’’ is the title of a 
series of articles, by the author of “‘ Preston 
Papers,” in reply to Dr. Rice’s strictures 
on American teachers and schools, the first 
number of which appears in the May issue 
of Education. The American Journal. of 
Politics promises for its June number a 
bright article on ‘The Schools of New 
York,” which is also written in reply to Dr. 
Rice. 

..Mrs, Mary Putnam Jacobi has written 
astatement of the reasons for demanding 
that the privilege of suffrage be given to 
women, and has considered arguments 
against the same with special reference to 
the issues to be presented at the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1894. This 
work will be published at once by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, in their ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day” Series, under the title “Common 
Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage.” Other 
books to be issued by the same firm are, 
“Joint-Metallism,”’ by Anson Phelps Stokes 
and *‘ The Ills of the South,’’ ty the Rev. 
Charles H. Otken, of Mississippi. 

..According to reports published in 
French literary journals, King Menelik, of 
Ethiopia, while recently engaged in a mili- 
tary expedition to some of his southern 
provinces, discovered on an island of the 
Zuai Sea a valuable collection of ancient 
Ethiopic manuscripts. The islands of this 
sea have for centuries been regarded as 
“sacred,” but, notwithstanding the unculti- 
vated condition of the present inhabitants, 
they have preserved these valuable literary 
finds of earlier centuries. The discoveries, 
found on the island Dibre-Zina, are largely 
of liturgical contents, but contain, also, 
some of the oldest specimens of Church 
literature extant. Their investigation will 
be watched with eagerness, especially as ac- 
cess to these islands has been facilitated by 
the establishment of a steamer line by the 
King. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. | 


Pure, wholesome, interesting. 





Send for our Catalogue of 8. S. Books and Libraries. 
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RACHEL’S FARM, A.L. Noble. $1. 
THESTARRY SKIES. Miss Giberne. $1. 
SILVER BOWLS. Mrs. Paull. $1.50. 
MR.GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER, 41.50. 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL LIBRARIES. 


SUNDAY HOUR LIBRARY. 5OVols. $25. 
MODEL LIBRARY No.1. 50vols. $17.50. 
MODEL LIBRARY No. 2. Svols. $12.50. 
MODEL LIBRARY No. 3. 5Ovols. $22.50. 
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STAR LIBRARY. 10 vols. ifmo. $25. 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY, 12vols. $9. 
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BIBLE DICTIONARY. ByDr. Rand. $2. 
THE BIBLETEXT-BOOK. %cts. 

, CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. $1. 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER, Ten copies to one 
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MORNING LIGHT. For still younger chil- 
dren. Ten copies to one address, one year, $1. 
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one address, one year, 25 cts. each. 

THE AMERICAN MESSENGER. Single 
copies for one year, 25 cts. each ; 40 copies, $6. 
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“The Blakeslee System has been received 
wth considerable favor. The plan has posi- 
tive merits.”"—Sunday School Times. 


The Bible Study 


Union 
Graded 
Lessons 


FORMERLY CALLED 


The Blakeslee Lessons, 


ate meeting with great success 
everywhere. An unusual op- 

rtunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
iiational Lessons, for a year’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
coinifieficing July ist. They 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the school 
study the same subject matter 
as the International System. 











Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Bible Study Publishing Co. 


21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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~ SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
fits ne favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 Bast Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers.Cinci ti, O 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3d. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


or the higher educa- 

BRADFORD ACADEMY, fone enc women. 
a unsurpassed for comfortand health. Twen- 
five acres—twebve in grove; lake for rowing and 
Sauieg Classical and general course of study; also, 




















pree eparatory and opuenei. Year commences ‘pt. LR, 
894.A pply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, ‘ror women. 


“Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
uate and graduate instruction, Awardsannually 
two European Fellowships (value $500). five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $20), -_ nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) Greek, Latin, English, 
Teutonics, R Ma thematics. His- 











EVELYN << FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 
ern Languages. 

H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 





OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. . 
Miss mutlonenger’s School for Girls. 


Frousres tor all C mag open to women, 
Re-opens 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber or yey arsand reports apoly t to Princi- 
NTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


MAsssqnner™ Easthampton. 
ae ‘ON SEI LINARY 
Propesse ele forany college scientific school. 
New laboratories with’ electrical ‘ginnt. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall ets i a ee it. 6th, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin 


WILSON COLLEGE  wowén. 


‘ aarical. Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art, 
Printed forms sent to schools ay roe By for en- 
t rance by certificate, address. © bambersburg, Pa. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WANTED. 
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Financial. 


FAILURES OF FARM MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES. 





THE failure of several prominent farnt 
mortgage companies has served to cast 
discredit upon land mortgages, The 
efforts made at reorganization have not 
helped matters. The English financial 
papers have contained many bitter com- 
ments upon the failure of the Jarvis- 
Conklin Company ; and both in Great 
Britain and America there is a certain 
feeling that farm mortgages are of them- 
selves an undesirable form of investment. 
We need scarcely say that this assertion is 
much too sweeping to be true. There are 
safe investments in farm mortgages and 
there are unsafe ones the same asin any 
other line of investment. The point is to 
discriminate in real estate mortgages the 
same as one ought to do when buying 
railway bonds. 

It is undoubtedly true that the failures 
of these land companies have disturbed 
confidence. It is worth while, therefore, 
to comment briefly upon the affairs of 
these insolvent companies, and thus pre- 
pare the way for a better knowledge of 
the good and bad points of farm mort- 
gages. The Equitable Mortgage Company, 
of Kansas City, which was placed in the 
hands of receivers last year, in October 
issued a plan of reorganization, under 
which they ask all the debenture holders 
to accept 1% of their interest in scrip. ‘The 
ground of this request is stated in the 
circular, It is asserted that it had be- 
come impossible for the Equitable Com- 
pany to dispose of securities or to make 
collections, and the circular cvuntin- 
ues: ‘‘Indeed it 
tho the 


would seem as 
depression, which has _ be- 
come so universal, has come finally 
to rest most heavily upon the agricultural 
sections,” The agricultural question may 
be taken up later. For the moment let us 
glance at another portion of the affairs of 
this company. The Equitable Mortgage 
Company on January Ist, 1893, made a 
siatement of their affairs to the banking 
department of the State of New York. 
Their debentures then amounted to $13,- 
073,000, which covered first mortgages 
valued at $12,308,000, together with second 
morigages and some stocks and bonds 
owned. The company then owed on 
bills payable $676,000; for loans paid to 
them by farmers but not remitted to 
Jenders $527,000, and the amount deposit- 
ed with them at interest $569,000 ; a total 
of $1,800,000 of cash borrowed practically 
on demand. On the other side of their 
balance sheet they had siock and boadsin 
the treasury valued at $3,051,000; thus 
their outside investments amounted to 
one-quarter as much as all their farm 
mortgages. Since so large a proportion 
of their funds were invested in other 
things than loans on real estate, it be- 
comes Of importance to note just what 
those outside investments were. We give 
the description in full because the insol- 
vency of this company is typical. 


DESCRIPTION OF STOCKS AND BONDS, 











: ; Par Book 
DESCRIPTION. value. value. 
Bank of Garden City stock.. 20,400 20,46 


Bank of Little Rock stock.. 157,300 173,080 
Imperial Trusts Company 

COR cin endl is tpctianssées 50,000 55,000 
Merchants and Farmers’ 


Bank, Shreveport, stock.. 150,600 165,660 
First National Bank, Gar- 

den City, stock..... mez GaN 31,500 34,675 
Delta Trust and Banking 

Os, WAGON. vines cnccscssccce 141,100 176,375 
Kansas City Safe Deposit 

and Savings Bank stock.. 100,000 124,1 0 
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DESCRIPTION. 








value. value, 
Bank of Pine Bluff stock.... 06,500 106,150 
’ Chicago Vault Co. stock.... 5,000 5,000 
Montrose Investment Co. 
COE, cc cckith codeeanevesese® 17,500 17,500 
Weatherford M. W. and 
N. W. R’y bonds.......... 498,000 498,000 
Pine Bluff Water and Light 
oS RY ren 250,000 250,000 
Washington Irrigation and 
Land Co. bonds.......... 200,000 200,000 
Payette Valley Irrigation 
and W. Power Co. bonds.. 200,000 200,000 
Leavenworth City and Ft. 
Leavenworth water bonds. 191,000 191,000 
Talbot Co., Ga., court house 
DOWD Sisckccatih yiemenss 12,000 12,041 
Arizona Territory funding 
ME bcicccccceths inesnsesod 400,000 400,000 
Atlanta, Ga., water bonds.. 2,000 2,000 
Waterville and Fairfield R’y 
and Light Co. bonds.... 78,000 78,000 
Marlboro, Mass., water loan 
DTK ncnowaedsied dsnaxdescn 42,000 43,386 
Minnehaha OCo., Dakota, 
court house bonds........ 63,000 63,000 
Saginaw, Mich., city hall 4 
MIE cottoe. ls vue hakiners’ « 41,007 = 41,871 
Minneapolis, Minn., park 
ME Ncchenceniuasenniens’ 35,000 36,050 
Rutherford, N. J., street and 
sewer bonds.........sseeee8 43,000 43,000 
Hardin Co., Ohio, pike and 
Bibate BOMES, 00s iccncsvosses 21,500 21,500 
Philadelphia and Reading 
ist pref.inc. bonds........ 40,060 30,650 
Oswego. Kansas, water 
MO sieseanvdssebeccseach 23,000 23,000 
Natchez Water and Sewer 
Ry Cian cccusesboudecam 138,000 138,000 
Marion Co., Tex., bonds..... 500 500 
Kansas school district 
eispliis sce pheneenceave 3,225 3,225 
 cavkncctkvnwetetiee $3,051,125 $3,153,133 





The bonds of the Arizona Territory and 
the municipal bonds mentioned in this list 
are no doubt good. It is to be regretted 
that the same cannot be said for all the 
items. The statement shows very heavy 
investments in bank stocks. Some of 
these bank stocks will in time come to 
have some value, but the majority of them 
could not be sold to-day for anything like 
their cost. The Bank of Garden City, for 
example, failed some time ago when the 
concern was merged in the First National 
Bank of Garden City. The investment of 
the Equitable in the original bank is 
carried at its par value, and the additional 
investment in the new bank is marked up 
several thousand dollars. The largest 
item on the list is an investment of $498,- 
000 in the Weatherford Mineral Wells 
and Railway Co. Thisis a railway built 
from Weatherford, Texas, 23 miles to 
some mineral springs. It has afew cars 
and engines, and at a liberal estimate 
ought not to have cost half that sum. 
According to ‘‘Poor’s Manual” this road 
earned in 1892 only $2,200. And what 
shall be said of the management which 
put $40,000 of investment funds belonging 
to others into Reading income bonds? 
Without following out in detail each item 
in this table, it is very plain to be 
seen that the Equitable Company de- 
parted seriously from its original busi- 
ness of lending money on farms, to be- 
come an active promoting agent for 
schemes, some of which were doubtful 
from the first, while others were wrecked 
by the collapse of the Western boom. It 
is clear enough that one great cause of 
the -failure of this Equitable Company 
was the diversion of its funds into epecu- 
lative enterprises and away from its le- 
gitimate business of lending money on 
real estate. As we before noted, on Jan- 
uary ist, 1893, the company had borrowed 
$1,800,000, which could be demanded of it 
at the first coming of the depression. 
This money, and much more, the com- 
pany had locked up in outside speculative 
‘‘investments.” Here we have one im- 
portant cause of insolvency which has no 
relation to farm mortgages. It may also 
be remarked that no farm mortgage com- 
panies can be doing a legitimate business 


that keep back from their customers so 
large a sum as $527,000, which has been 
paid by the farmers for remission to the 
lenders. 

The Jarvis-Conklin Company differs 
from the Equitable only in the fact that 
its outside investments were larger. The 
Jarvis-Conklin, w they failed, had 
upward of $2,000,000 invested in one 
enterprise in Utah, dnd had paid sums of 
$250,000 to $500,000 to promote street rail- 
ways and other schemes in different cities 
and States. It is not proper to charge the 
insolvency of such companies to farm 
mortgages. 


» 
a 


FINANCIAL. 


DULLNESS is common to all branches of 
trade at present, and the outlook has been 
further complicated by the spread of labor 
difficulties. Some of the earlier disputes 
are already in a fair way of settlement ; 
but the coal strike, one of the largest ever 
inaugurated, threatens additional trouble. 
In fact, the labor question is now the chief 
source of anxiety. It is almost idle to 
expect labor leaders to admit the neces- 
sity for lower wages that would enable 
mills to resume at a profit; hence a 
struggle between capital and labor of 
more or less intensity seems inevitable, 
unless trade improves at an early date and 
prices advance—two contingencies which 
just now appear ratherremote. The near 
close of the spring season and the ap- 
proach of the usual summer quietude are 
also against improvement at this time. 

But nothing is gained by dwelling on 
the dark side of affairs. There are the 
best of reasons for expecting a great 
change for the better before many months. 
There is a remarkable degree of confi- 
dence displayed in both financial and 
commercial quarterg concerning the more 
distant future ; for it is certain that the 
tariff question will soon be settled, and 
that our manufacturers will suffer no 
serious diminution in the margin of pro- 
tection afforded them by the present 
tariff. The very depression which we are 
now passing through will, in due time, 
place many of our manufacturers in a 
stronger position in respect to both home 
and foreign markets than before. It 
seems quite certain, too, that wages: will 
not fall in the same proportion as com- 
modities ; so that the purchasing and con- 
suming powers of the masses will not in 
the end be curtailed. Delivery from this 
suspense about the tariff will be as bene- 
ficial to importers as to manufacturers. 
Crop reports are generally favorable, and 

this should assure more prosperous trade 
and larger.transportation in the interior. 











Another very important factor not yet 
fully recognized is the improved state of 
affairs abroad. Distrust is less common, 
in Europe than for many months, Not 
for years has there been such a complete 
absence of war rumors in Europe as now. 
Trade, both domestic and foreign, is re- 
viving in Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many ; a state of affairs which, if contin- 
ued much longer, will have a tendency to 
increase our exports and restrain imports, 
to the benefit of both agriculturists and 
mauufacturers in the United States. On 
the European Bourses American shares 
are about the only ones which lack 
strength. It is somewhat unusual to see 
the United States so backward in leading 
what may prove a world-wide revival; 
and, if the latter prove permanent, there 
is no doubt but that we shall quickly 
spring into the accustomed place of lead- 
ership. The existing depression has been 
entirely due to artificial causes, not to un- 
sound conditions, and no matter how 
severe the pressure may become the rea- 
sons for confidence are many and un- 
impaired. 

The stock market shows surprising re- 
sistance to lower prices, considering the 
great depression in business and the 
heavy losses in railroad earnings. This 
can only be explained by the fact that 
railroad securities are largely controlled 
by heavy capitalists, who have full confi- 
dence in the distant future. The floating 
supply of stocks and bonds is thus unusu- 
ally small; and there are comparatively 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


few weak holders, so that the bears find it 
difficult to force further liquidation. 
Cheap money also favors large holders and 
and the concentration of securities at 
present low prices. Uncertainty, how- 
ever, still reigns in Wall Street, 
speculation outside of the industrials 
having dwindled away to almost nothing, 
except in stocks selling under 20. 


The various reorganization schemes in 
Reading, New England, Atchison and 
Northern Pacific were the chief influences 
upon values. The latest returns of earn- 
ings are very unsatisfactory, 19 roads 
reporting a loss of over 19¢ in the fourth 
week of April. This high loss ratio was 
largely due to the heavy decrease on St. 
Paul. During the third week of April 74 
roads reported a loss of more than 12¢. 
We are now approaching a period when 
the passenger business connected with the 
World’s Fair swelled the traffic of 1893, 
so that large decreases need cause little 
surprise. A business revival would quick- 
ly stop rate-cutting and bring gross earn- 
ings up to their former standard and prob- 
ably surpass last year; but the forced 
economics and deferred improvements of 
the last few months will compel a larger 
drain upon earnings as soon as permitted; 
hence net returns can hardly be expected 
to improve as rapidly as grosse 


Last week $5,400,000 gold was exported 
to Europe, and the Treasury reserve suf- 
fered a further depletion in consequence. 
Neither of these facts, however, caused 
any uneasiness, for the reasons that gold 
always goes abroad at this season; that 
we have plenty to spare, and that no 
anxiety exists about the Treasury’s ability 
to tide over present emergencies. The 
passage of the Tariff bill will insure a 
much larger national revenue; and the 
prospects are that if the income tax be- 
comes law, even in modified form, the 
Treasury will soon again be burdened by 
a heavy surplus. Some experts are 
already calculating upon a _ surplus 
revenue of $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 a 
year while the income tax lasts. The 
money market was not affected by the 
gold efflux. Call loans ruled 1%. Time 
money is in large supply and small de- 
mand, 2@24% being the usual rates for one 
to threemonths. Commercial paper is also 
scarce, the demand for good names being 
brisk while indifferent names are not 
wanted. The influx of currency from 
the interior was large, almost equal to 
the week’s gold exports, but the banks 
showed a loss of $609,000 in surplus re- 
serve, which now stands at $82,800,000. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


May 5. April 28. Increase. 
LOANS .sce eons $465,162,100 $460,902,300 $4,259,800 
Specie ....0..006 100,082,100 99, 467,300 614,800 
Legal tenders... 127,399,690 127,414,100 *14,500 
Deposits. ........ 578,694,200 573,853,800 4,840,400 
Circulation ..... 10,115,590 10,158,800 *44,300 


The following shows -the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ..... + $100,982,10) $99,467,300 $614,800 
Legal tenders.... 127,399,600 127,414,100 *14,500 
Total reserve... $227,481,700 $226,831,400 3600,300 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 144,673,550 143,463,450 1,210,100 
Surp., reserve.. $82,808,150 $83,417,950 *3609,800 


* Deerease. - 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 

May 6, 1893—Surplus...............scesssessees $12,835,175 
May 7, 1892—Surplus... ne 
May 9, 1891—Surplus.. 
May 10, 189—Surplus. bs 
May 11, 1889—Surplus..........cccscee ccseeeees 





CITY «BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMETICA.........--- ee ee ee eee 19836 195 eves 
American Exchange....... 150 149 155 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 140 170 189 
Broadway.... .... “s 5 220 259 
Central Nationa). 120 125 
Chase National 450 oose 
Chatham..... 350 400 
Chemical.... 4,100 4,700 
CRRRBARD . 5. vsnin-gepcuriecgsy 140 1539 
TOU s ig pvc thesinp sin seaten tack 4% s 
Columbia.............eeeeeee rene te 












Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked- 
Commerce. ..........0e0+.040 18134 m0 18 
Continental. ..............055 12046 120 Svea 
Corn Nivepeiancsepe 270 2b 285 
Deposlt...... 000 .ssccccsecee 116 oaae aad ks 
East River..........ccsesssees 140 42 ane 
Eleventh Ward ............ 2% xpeb 
Fifth Avenue..........0-... 625 2,0 
First National....... 540 2,500 
First National of S. I...... 116 112 10 
Fourteenth Street ......... 135 ser a 
Fourth National............ 199% 1% 199 
Gallatin National.... ..... 296 290 300 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 soe NR 
German American......... 11834 165 sexe 
Germania. ...........00sseee 350 350 wei 
Greenwich... ......- .ssseees 161% 160 wales 
HEANOVER. 2.000. .00000 sccccceee 320 315 3% 
Hudson River............... 150 150 uses 
Importers’ and Traders’ 565 550 590 
GVTINRS coc nchocncpintecnegescs 135 M0 145 
Leather Manufacturers’... 19536 210 235 
Lincoln National............ 423 525 wees 
Market and Fulton......... 2184¢ 210 225 
Mechanics’...... ..00.+-+++- 185 180 187 

Manhattan. ......2-.se0esees 180 185 190 
Merchants’ Exch opi 120 10 135 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 150 180 
Mercantile. ..........s00++0++ 1%6 180 200 
Merchants’...........0sc00.+ 137 137 Ml 
Metropolitan.......-....00:+ 5 2 7 
Metropolis...........cce.se0e 435 430 500 
Mount Morris............... 190 6 nave 
WAGE <>< cnsecesoosss voeese 163 161 163 
New York..........0-ceceseee 217 256 223 
New York County.......... 605 Saas HES 
New York Nat. Exchange. 12) 12 125 
Ninth National............. 8 119 15 
Nineteenta Ward ..... 133 130 e$es 
North America .........+++ 150 150 18) 
Oriemsal 2.000 0c sossecccsies 245 eae iste 
BRGIBG .i. cc icanen cavce onssses WE vee eese 
BRR ns. Shnnceccepeppocccnpen 230 230 290 
PORN R. oo cccvisere coscvnvens 270 270 Sikes 
PROGR soc raceosmiciessens ° 120 118 125 
Republic.......cesecesee coos 160 15s 167 
Seaboard National ....... 172 3 nhice 
Secoad National............ 350 325 sees 
Seventh National........... 125 120 2h 

Shoe and Leather........ lig 12 13 
SOUGHCEA...0.000.052 secveees 152 152 wont 
State of New York.........  l7¢ 105 12 
St. Nicholas...........+++++s 13) coe eevee 
TWIG oa Sain tbc deye sees Cencde 10) . os 

Tradesmen’s..........+-+0+5 5 100 
United States National... 175 eee ba 

Western National...... ... 112 10 12 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing May 5th, were as follows: 


American Ex. .. .... 150 (German-American,.. 118% 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 160 |Ninth............+2.+++ 18 
CLINtON........eeeeeeee 100 |Nineteenth Ward.... 133 
Commerce va 16 New York.......+...+- 219 
Fourth. ........++seceee I 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market was very firm, but dull. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


Sixty AAYS......... ceecccccececcenreees eosecoussenee 4.8734 
Sight... ...000 cocsrccccccercee:-seeeeceee seeeennes 4.88% 
Cable transfers........0.seeeceerceersereeeeeeeeenens 4.89 
Commercial, Long .......ceecceerceececeereeesenseees 4.87 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were not firm. 


Bid. Aske! 
48, Registered. ........seegecereeeeseeeereneee 1 
Registered coupons oe 114 
New 5s, Registered......+--sssseeeeee 11834 
Registered coupons 


Currency 6s, 1895...... enh ieen nes coeenntennee 
Currency 68, 1896..... . cseeesseseceseersrees 5 
Currency 68, 1897........cceeeceerereeeesesees 
Currency 68, 1808.......seeeesseeeeceee coeees 
Currency 63, 1899........00 eee cee eeeeeeerese 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 

Bid, Asked, Sales 

H B. Claflin Company, ist pfd.... 90 a “ 
90 . 


Go, GO, 2d DEd......e-eeeeeeee ” 
Thurber-Whyland Oo., com........ «+ 4 
do. Gs BORA iia 9 

Proctor & Gamble, Com ........+++ 12244 “ 
do. Go. = Pf... ene veee 135 ” 
P, Lorillard Co., COM........seeeees +« a “ 
GO. GO, PLA...csee cee coves ill 113 eae 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Celluloid CO.......000- escerencceeee 67 70 


70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 : 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The subject of building a ship canal 
between Philadelphia and New York has 
again been agitated in the former city; 
and a meeting of prominent citizens was 
held on the thirtieth of April, at which it 
was recommended that an appropriation 
of $10,000 should be made to make a pre- 
liminary survey, 


....In addition to the banks in which 
the money of the city of New York will 
be deposited from May ist to August 1st, 
it has been decided to add to the city de- 
positories the Real Estate Trust Company; 
of 30 Nassau Street, of which Henry C. 
Swords is President. This company has 
a capital of $500,000, and a surplus of 
$250,000. 

_..1t is a matter of satisfaction 
know that there has been a falling out of 
the members of the Tin Trust, an orga2 
ization which has existed for some ag 





ake | 
4 

114% 
1184 
1184 


13% 
70 








May 10, 1894. 


in the manufacture of “stamped ware.” 
Even if trusts of this character reduce 
prices of goods to consumers, as has been 
claimed, the country is much better with- 
out them as they are a continual menace. 


..The Supreme Court of the United 
States has made a decision that no State 
can levy a tax on interstate commerce in 
any form. An agent of a Chicago firm 
was soliciting business in Titusville, 
Penn., for pictures and picture frames, 
and was asked to pay a city license. Re- 
fusing to do so, he was fined $25. Suit 
was brought and carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States with the result 
as above. 


..The Chamber of Commerce held its 
one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
meeting on Thursday last, and elected 
Alexander E, Orr as President. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, looking to the secur- 
ing of more efficient and creditable serv- 
ice on the part of United States consuls, 
the abolition of the spoils system in their 
appointments, the permanency of tenure 
aud promotion from less to more desirable 
places, and that a scale of compensation 
sufficient to command the services of men 
of good ability should be arranged. 


. The “‘ Jamestown” and “‘ Yorktown,’ 
the two new ships of the Old Dominion 
Line, have been equipped with a new fire 
ularm system, Thermostats are placed in 
different compartments and places in the 
ship adjusted to give an alarm at any de- 
gree of Fahrenheit and by means of elec- 
trical action communicate to an annuncia- 
tor in the most frequented part of the ship. 
The annunciator indicates the exact loca- 
tion of the fire by the ringing of a bell. 
The device will without doubt prove of 
great advantage, particularly in the case 
of ships carrying inflammable materials. 


..The report of the Commissioner of 
Labor upon building and loan associations 
states that the first one was organized in 
this country at Frankford, Philadelphia, 
January 8d, 1831. His report shows that 
the average age of all the associations is 
only a little over six years. The total 
number of building associations in the 
United States.is 5,838, of which Pennsyl- 
vania has the largest number—1,079, The 
net assets of the building associations of 
the country exceed $450,000,000, their 
profits are estimated at $80,000,000, and it 
is claimed that they have helped to build 
over 400,000 houses. 


. Considerable American capital has 
become interested in Mexico during the 
past few years in the prosecution of dif- 
ferent kinds of business enterprises, but it 
is under very great disadvantages and 
difficulties that business is transacted 
there. The tariff laws of Mexico are oner- 
ous, and, in addition, if the products of 
one State are carried into a neighboring 
State or States, duties are imposed which 
are in many cases actually prohibitory. 
Then, too, a system of fines prevails for 
the slightest deviation from onerous laws 
which in other countries would not be 


allowed to stand on the statute books for 
a moment. 


..It was particularly inappropriate 
that Eastern workmen engaged in the 
vault of the United States Mint at Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday last, should be 
nearly buried by silver dollars, when sil- 
ver dollars are so dear to the Western 
man. People in the East do not take so 
kindly to sixty-cent dollars as to wish to 
be buried by them, The bags containing 
each one thousand silver dollars had been 
stored in the vault for four years or more, 
and had become so rotten that their con- 
tents poured down like a flood upon the 
workmen who were engaged in removing 
them, seriously threatening, for a mo- 
ment, their lives, 


_+++-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 


$13,000 Louisville and Nashville Ra. Co. 7 mort 
bonds - 11056 


TOPE Re Reem ee eee eee eeee eee seeeeetee 


“Ra. Co. first mort. 7% bonds................ -115 
36,000 Warren Rd. Co. second mort. 7% 
bonds...... evs kuiaenie acadinnaedthvead ndash 1184 
onde City of Louisville 7% reconstruction 


2% Poses: Lloyd's Plate Glass Ins. Co... a 246 
shares 


Ark, 


peebe Reet eee eee eee Teer et eee es ee 
“ee 


THER INDEPENDENT. 


sana =e ca Street Ry. 5s 30-year ~~ 


$1,000 esr Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. 
first mort. 6% bond..............++5 ..11%% 
$5,000 Missouri Pacific Ra. third ‘aoet, 7% 


MME eS es ccctsn cows back aa vecekst eawnees 10856 
1,250 shares Trust Geld Mining Co......... $75 lot 
30 shares Cons. Fire Works Co., of America.....15 
10 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co........ donkiod canon’ 15 


1 share Blooming Grove Park Association... .$75 
10 shares Consolidated Fire Works Co., of 

America, pref.......ccecceccseeecccceceeees 2546 
100 shares Indianapolis Gas Bc cicastencky 133% 
$2,000 Rahway City, N. J.,4% water bonds......83 
100 shares Nyack (N. Y.), Electric Light and 


$10,000 City of Richmond 4% bonds............ pos 
30 shares Standard Gas Light Co., pref....... 7544 
$20,000 Carolina, Cumberland Gap and Chicago 


Ry. Co. first mort. 6% gold bonds............. 8 
10 shares India Wharf Brewing Co............. 105 
85 shares Inter-State Grooved Plaster Slab Mfg* 
RI IGIN 1 cabnvipieehestescaecevenceessccee 10 
10 shares Thacher Car and Construction Co. 
TUES cas sgcee> CeaessUsabeet navepeeeercesacceess 5 








United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK 8TOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


“Vis "Oh, 


doe live STMENTS. 


oe for Greular.. 























C.J Brown, 
178 Devonshire St. ° 
$22 Boston.‘ 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the marvellous Young city of 
GREAT FALLS, Montana? 














Water-power next to Ni 
Most extensive Coal Fields of the West. 
Mountains of Precious and Base Metals. 
Electric Power generated by waterfalls. 
Smelters, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour Mills. 
wens. tock-gro poe hea Agriculture. 

pay-roll, enterprising penee.t healthful cli- 
mats. Anviting field for Taveotenent and Homes. 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans & Realty. 
$1,500,000 


RHODE ISLAND STATE 
3%% GOLD BONDS, 


Maturing 1904, 1914, 1924 and 1934. 





These bonds are a legal investment for Trust 
Estates and savings institutions in the State of New 
York, 


PRICE AND FURTHER PARTICULARS ON 
APPLICATION. 


FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27 AND 29 PINE ST.,N. Y. 


Of WET Fes Fonoets ont 
(02: eeenenta es 


loans. Highest refer rir ye oe ‘wae. 











WRITE TO 
ABOUT | THE COLORADO PINANOE 00, 
covorape |" ia and Cranmer Building, 








s W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES | in 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


regard to new Investments or 
already made. 
WH loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


looking after those 
at @to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb.. U.S. A. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Movtana. 


STATE GOURTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 


National Bank, Bank, New solleied. Corres. Bank of the Re. 
’s National Bank, Helena. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........... 

Offers 6 per cent. De 





te York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amasenh Matis issue limited by 
Law. ticut 


Trustees ey Steen * 
soe eaactieell ley loar'tn taeak in tans bem 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the GREATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
COAST CITIES, and 











The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
The Everett Land Company, 
Properties. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
IOWA FARM 
are invited to examine. Interest and princi ~J ae - 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 

EVERETT, Washington. 
% Kansas City 
Improved Mis- 
sourt Farms. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no 
highest references. Send for descriptive 2S ing 
Pesci bank Bidus lows Baits: fa: 





WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Gilt-edged pst Mw rtgage loans & Real 

nvestments. 
Write for partioulars. 





$200, 000 worth for sale b ‘the 
6% Gi Gold Bo nds Peabody Investment & Trust 
ole BL nver, 


Colo. 
INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia. Pa, 





The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
FFICES: Crawford Building, ah epekas Provident 
at lding, Philadelphia; Bank k, Denve 
First Moi Loans Negotiated. or unicipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Munagers have 
over 20 years’ experience. Corres ee 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


SPOKANE, GASAL. 
82 GOLD MORTGAGES 82 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Xe ital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profi 9,000.00. Nv gaew ge promptly made on all 
points + the Horthuess ard remit for on day of 
at F. A. Chamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Pe Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


Ww. TRESANGIS §, BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, § Vice Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


A. L. CoE. G. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 

ESTATES rents* pay Taxes "and look 
Ss re pay taxes and look 

Tr assessments. 

-. ted, ble i I 
LOANS iy'tret ites Sn'Chicage reat estate, 

ut expense to lender. 

Correspondence me 


TEE UNS EAD UANES TMNT 


an York City: INDEPENDEWT an and Christian Uni 




















A. B. MEAD. 





ew! Agents Bank 
Nontlen'; Third National Bask. 
San Ani "Texas: Teeeneel National Bank; San 
Antonio National a. 
Edin 5 id: The Scottish American Mort- 


ited ; The United States Investment 
Limited. 


information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 








Gate City National niko iia 


EVERETT, WASH 
“aUrddines, GhER 


is a sub-Port of 
town, but a natural, 
"9 industries Funeles ¢ moter Bestinn ~~ Be yn ities for I 


soenitons Se. Northern R.R,; is _not 
growth; is growing tn splie of the panic, al 


in businesscenter. A 
al Verme fo} Ballding fo (N, ¥. Address; P. O. Box 2,301.) 


(601) 1 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Yanufacturing and Cor - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The rm my and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Grea! of adjacent Agricultura! Land. 
The most Maz ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
Bead Gold a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Iron, Silver. 

Gold and other ores. #£xtensive Ley of 
dstone for building purposes. Valuable ir - 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
DULUTH. 


ears than in any other a of = nited States. 
uluth has made ra ogress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the t best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tro lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
information. 


"C. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 








This company has been organized for 
the taking and receiving upon deposit 
as bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, moneys, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, and valuable 
papers ofall kinds, and all other valu- 
able personal properties. 


President, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN. 


Vice President, 
JOHN A. FONDA. 


Secretary and Manager, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Second and Third Mortgage Bonds. 


The suieeaignss, at the request of a large number 
of the origina perspeeers and present owners of the 
Second and Thi tm Bonds = — a 
Pacific. Ratiroad Compan has con: d ti 

the Chairman of a PROTECTIVE COMMITTRE of 
such bondholders. 

It is of radical “importance that owners of such 
bonds should immediately communicate with the 
comm: 

All communications should be addressed to Mr. 

E. Kilner, at_ the office of the ** ESTATE ‘OF 
FREDERICK BILLINGS,” No. 120 Broadway, 
New York. 

baie YORK, Feb. 6th 

JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, Chairman, 











Shrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregor, is the place to buy acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY &CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
TT, NR ae ee aR B= $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES wee 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 

















DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
. 32-38 Eas' a -Ssecond Street, 





. CORNELL, Cashier. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANE, 128 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, April 24th, 
18%.—Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(4), PER CENT. on the capital stock was declared, 
payable May ist, prox. 








Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 
4th, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier 
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COMMERCIAL. 


Last week Clearing House returns were 
34% below the same week last year. This 
is an unusual decline, and emphasizes the 
dullness of trade. Railroad earnings con- 
firm the same story , the totals of 19 roads 
reporting in the fourth week of April 
indicating a loss of over 19%. These are 
not encouraging figures. Better signs 
are seen, however, in the decrease of busi- 
ness failures, only 179 being reported last 
week against 201 the week before. 

On the various/exchanges a more hope- 
ful spirit prevailed, not sufficient how- 
ever to develop any activity. Both spec- 
ulation and regular trade were on a di- 
minished scale, strikers and tariff prevent- 
ing any anticipation of future wants. 
Cotton was irregular and lower, rumors 
of shut-downs in New England and 
liquidation in Liverpool causing lower 
prices here. Middling uplands -dropped 
8-16c. to 7ic. Receipts continue liberal, 
but exports are fair and stocks in the 
United States are 78,000 bales smaller than 
last year. Planting the new crop is al- 
most completed, and early cotton is re- 
ported as progressing well with a favor- 
able outlook. 


The best feature in the grain market is 
the steady reduction of visible supply, 
which now figures at 66,500,000 bushels 
against 75,000,000 in 1893. May wheat 
sold between 60ic. and 61jc. ; but weak 
cables and favorable crop reports prevent- 
ed values showing any firmness. Corn 
was dull at 43}@44c. In provisions a very 
slow trade was reported, pork being 
quoted at $13.25@14 for mess, and lard at 
7@ite. for prime city. 





In the grocery trade there is much com- 
plaint about slow trade; but the advance 
of +c. in sugar caused considerable stir, 
refiners having booked heavy orders on 
the rise, which further stiffens values of 
both raw and refined. Granulated ad- 
vanced to 4 3-16c., and cetrifrugal 96 to 
23c. Coffee was dull, except when offered 
at slight declines, Riv No. 7 being weaker 
at 16ic. Dry goods jobbers transacted a 
very fair business in seasonable fabrics ; 
but with agents business remains in a very 
stagnant and unsatisfactory state. The 
recent flannels sale exerted an adverse in- 
fluence, buyers since that event being 
more conservative than ever. April 
proved a very poor month for dry goods, 
and the hope is now expressed that May 
will compensate somewhat by securing 
orders which have been deferred. Strikes 
are still in progress among the New Eng- 
land cotton mills ; and the strike at Pater- 
son resulted in some orders being placed 
abroad which otherwise would have been 
accepted here. Print cloths were steady 
but dull at 2c. per extra 64’s. The total 
imports of dry goods at New York since 
January ist were only $33,000,000, com- 
pared with $58,200,000 the same time 1893, 


Boot and shoe manufacturers report 
that trade is again falling off, and that 
sales thus far this year are 1-6 less than in 
1898, This is a smaller shrinkage than in 
other lines of production, many of which 
have suffered one-third or more contraction 
in sales. The iron and coal trades are en- 
tirely dominated by the labor difficulties. 
Both mines and furnaces are being shut 
down, and ‘prices are generally firm in 
consequence. Noi American pig iron is 
quoted at $12.50@$13,50. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm af years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month. $ 25) Six months........ 
Three mont ..  %5| Nine months 
Four months...... 1 00| One year 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..... 
One year each to two subscribe 
Three years to one subscriber... 
Three subscribers one year each oa 
Four years to one subscriber................ 
Four subscribers one year each............. 
Five years to one subscriber.........---<+.. 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents, 






















Bamarrent cone 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘¢ TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to it at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our amen | List, with other papers and 
eqeeine, will be sent to any one asking 

‘or it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


John B. Gough, wrote: “For Sore Throat, es- 
poceatly, when tending to ulceration, I have found 
’3 Extract very beneficial.” —Adv. 


A WORD ABOUT LAMPS. 


ONE used to say that lamps were only needed in 
the country, but now they are used in the city as 
well. No house in town, nowadays, is conside 
well lated unless it has several lamps ; and 
one of the very best places in town to buy them is 
at the house of Edward Miller &Company,10 and 
12College Place. If you wish a good lamp for 
your summer home or for your store, office or 
church, do not hesitate to write for particulars 
direct to the manufacturers at e dress 
above named, or ask your dealer for a Miller 
lamp. Every Miller famp is warranted. Their 
store in Boston is at 63 Pearl Street. 


GARDEN HOSE. 


Wrru the arrival ofthe month of May it is 
necessary for every one who has a piece of lawn 
about his house to think of garden hose. If you 
wish the lawn to be kept green the garden hose 
must not be allowed to get out of repair. The 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company, of 7 
Winthrop Square, Boston, will send, on_ receipt 
of five two-cent va pg two Yankee Menders, 
with which to repair the garden hose. If a new 
hose is wanted, one cannot make a mistake in 
buying direct Black Line Cotton Hose of the 
Boston Woven Hose and RubberCompany. Be- 
sides the store at Boston, above named, they have 
branches as follows; 205 Lake Street, Chicago: 
1810 Blake Street, Denver; 943 North Second 
Street, St. Louis, and 14 Fremont Street, San 
Francisco. 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY. 


THOSE of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are interested in furnaces will be glad to 
have us call their attention to the fact that the 
Thatcher Furnace Company have, owing to 
their increased business, removed from 33 Peck 
Stip. corner of Front Street, to 240 Water Street, 
where they have a much better opportunity for 
exhibiting their goods and for carrying a larger 
stock. In this connection we advise our readers 
who may be thinking of making a change, or of 
— to their heating arrangements, the ad- 
visability of sending to or conferring with the 
Thatcher Furnace Company and securing their 
illustrated catalogue and price list. The furnaces 
and ranges made by this house combine so 
many desirable features that it would seem that 
the highest position in their manufacture had 
certainly been reached by them. 

















METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 

THE annual catalogue of the Metropolis Law 
School, containing a record of the students now 
in that institution and a prospectus of its in- 
tended work for the next year, has just been 
issued. This School was incorporated in June, 
1891, and has hitherto held its sessions entirely 
in the evenings. In the new catalogue it is an- 
nounced that in the coming school year, begin- 
ning in October next, while the evening sessions 
will be continued, a morning division will be 
added, so that students may attend either in the 
morning or in the evening, as may suit their con- 
venience. The morning division is to hold its 
sessions from 9 til 12, while the evening 
division will be held from 8 until 10 as hereto- 
fore. The faculty has been increased, so that 
nine instructors will be regularly employed, and 
the courseof study outlined seems elaborate and 
thorough. The system of instruction is that 
based upon the study and discussion of selected 
cases, being the same system which prevails in 
the Harvard Law School, and which has recent- 
ly been introduced in the law school of Colum- 
bia College. The vigor of the School would 
seem to be attested_from the fact that the cata- 
logue shows that 162>students are at present 
attending it. 


THE REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Ir is an acknowledged fact among bicycle 
riders that of the large number of different 
manufacturers in the United States the actual 
number of first-class machines can be, perhaps, 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Among 
these stands the Remington machine. The Rem- 
ington machine is manufactured by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company,whose works, established 
in 1816, are at Ilion, N. Y. The works have been 
noted for a great many years as having the very 
finest and most delicate machinery suitable for 
turning out the higher grades of machines. 
Particular attention has been paid by the works 
tothe manufacture of high-grade firearms of 
all sorts, to sewing machines, typewriters and 
other descriptions of delicate and fine work re- 
quiring the very highest degree of workmanship 
and excellence. 

The Remington Bicycle, therefore, has much 
in its favor to start with, and the same careful- 
ness and attention is given to the manufacture 
of the Remington Bicycle as has always been 
given by the Remington Arms Company to the 
manufacture of any piece of work or machinery 
turned out by them. 

The Remington Bicycle is warranted to be 
free from all imperfections in material or man- 
ufacture, and any defects in them not caused by 
use, misuse or neglect are made good any time 
within a year from purchase. The Remington 
machine is furnished in nine different patterns, 
including the Road _ Racer, 23 pounds weight; 





the ht Roadster, 28 ands ; the Full Road- 
ster, 2244 pounds; the Path Racer, 2244 pounds, 
and the Woman’s Safety 344% pounds. The 


weights given are actual weights and car be re- 
lied upon. 

Of course it is unnecessary to say that every 

tof the Remington Bicycle is made of the 

st obtainable materials, carefully tested, and 

me- 

ington. All bearings are ball and laterally ad- 


e 

lis do not vary one four-thousandth of an inch, 
and run in hardened steel cups, adjustable with 
hardened steel cones. The chain used on the 
Remington is the Perry-Humber pattern pen 
steel bushing block chain. The Remington uses 
the Palmer and the Bartlett clincher tires. The 
Company are the sole licensees in the United 
States for the Bartlett clincher tire, which has 
met with great favor in Europe, and is recom- 
mended as occupying a foremost place among 
the tires of the period. Thistire is held to the 
rim by simple inflation, no mechanical device 
or t d. ltis easy of repair, 


nearly all men, 

and a large number of women, should ride bicy- 

said ‘above should’ guide u acasible person Yo 
" ., person 











Messrs Sirs, Gray & Co., the 
clothiers, have invaded 

of LS pd ee Street, and on Thursday last in- 
vited a large number of their friends to be pres- 
at & opening of 

no goods 

that der. the occasion was one of congratulation 
and jollity. Ri 


94 Y. P. 8, C. E. CONVENTION. 


CLEVELAND, O., is an ideal place for a con- 
vention. 





route to usein going there. I 
representative railway; the Only double-track 
line from either the t or the West to that 


d Wag- 
the former run- 
ning between Bu: Chi the latter 
between New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Chicago, without ¢ ‘ 

A magnificent roadway, slight curvature, 
luxurious accommodations and fast and punc- 
tual service have made the Lake Shore famous 
and superior as a passenger route. 

Three hundred miles of its way is along the 

icturesque south shore of Lake Erie, and its 
ine extends through the richest and fairest por- 
tion of the Middle States. 

A nice two-color map of Cleveland, O., with 
information about that city and the 4 Com- 
mittee, will be sent on application to A. J. 
Smith, G. P. and T. A. Cleveland, O., enclosing 
two-cent stamp.—Adv. 


o 











oH) 
Constable. Ks Co 
Lyons Silks. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
GRENADINES. 


Trroadovy LH 19th 


NEW YORK. 





% 


Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings 4 , 
Last as long 


as the skirt. _ 


B. Altman & Co, 


(8th St., (9th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


(THIRD FLOOR). 
Plain Swiss Ruffled Edge Curtains, 


$1.95 pr. | 


Dotted Swiss Ruffled Edge Curtains 


$2.50 pr. 


Chintz Curtains, Ruffled Edge, 


$2.75 pr. 
ALSO 


Dotted Swiss Embroidered Muslin, 
and ruffled edge muslin (suitable for 
cottage draperies), by the yard. 

Estimates furnished for making and 
hanging window shades for stores, 
private residences, and country cot- , 
tages. 








Slip covers for furniture made to 
order. 





Purchases Enable Us 


SILKS. 


Unheard of Reductions. 200 pieces 
Novelty Silks in the following 
weaves: 

FANCY JACQUARD TAFFETA, 


VELUTINA TAFFETA, ALL CUT TO 
CHINE PRINTED TAFFETA, 1.25 
PRINTED LIBERTY SATIN, YARD 


FANCY GLACE TAFFETA, 
(REDUCED FROM 1.7% AND 2.00.) 
NOVELTY PLAID SILKS AT....6... cssssceeee 1075 
(IMPORTED TO SELL AT 4.50 AND 5.00.) 





LADIES’ CLOAK DEPT. 


BLACK CHEVIOT JACKETS, t 11 75 
Lined Throughout ‘ 


(REDUCED FROM 2.00.) 


STYLISH CAPES, 1 2,50 
Cloth and Silk, 1 5,00 
Elegantly Trimmed, 1 9, 5° 


late than never. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co.., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 
Manufacturers and Importers Are Unloading. Cash 


to Retail at Less than 


Cost of Production. 


DRESS GOODS. 


High Class French 
Crepon Travers 
Silk & Wool Bourette, 
Fancy Grenadines, 


» Pc 1,75 1,5° AND 4. 
REDUCED FROM 20. 2 800 ap lags 


Fancy Cheviots, 


AT 75 e~ .o AND Rap 


(Those prices mean reductions of 40 per cent.) 
New importations of SILK STRIPED AND FIG- 
URED FRENCH cts. 00 
75 AND 1. 


CHALLIES, 
LINEN DEPT. 


2,500 yds, WHITE BARNSLEY | 35 cts.: 
LINEN SUITING DUCK,....)  worTH a CTS. 


800 doz. WHITE victoria | 4,2° 
BATH TOWELS.............. 


DAMASK, 2 yds. wide........ WORTH 1.00 





These price8 are examples of what we are doing in every line. 
are selling better goods at absolutely cheaper prices than were ever even 
dreamed of. If you don’t: know that, come and be convinced. 


15 pieces BLEACHED TABLE 75 cts. YD.: 


We 


It’s better 








FURS STORED, insured against Fire and Moths ; alterations at low- 

est cost ; called for by our wagons on Suburban routes. = 

MAIL ORDERS receive prompt attention. Dry Goods prepaid to all 
parts of the U.S. Samples sent on application. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. New York. 





es, 


CTS. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special 
CLEARING SALE. 


Upholstery 
Goods 


Lace Curtains. 


Never before have such bargains been 
offered in Drapery Materials and Furni- 
ture Coverings. 

FINE SATIN DAMASKS 
aud SILK TAPESTRIEs, 
formerly sold for 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
and 8.00. Reduced to 


|.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.25. 


RICH SILK CURTAINS, 
formerly sold for 10.00, 18.00 
and 25.00. Reduced to 


3.75, 5.00, 12.00. 


LACE CURTAINS, formerly 
sold for 3.75, 4.50, 6.75 and 7.00. 
Reduced to 


1.25, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


FIGURED TABLE COV. 
ERS, formerly sold for 3.48, 
5.498 and 10,00. Reduced to 


1.25, 2.98, 4.98. 


Novelties 


In SILK DRAPERY 
FRINGES. Formerly sold for 
1.25, 1.50 and 1.75 a yard. Re- 


duced to 


1c, 15c,, 25c. 
H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St. 





This Week, 
THREE 
Special Bargains 


Ladies’ 


.. §uits. 


Covert Whipcord and Storm 
Serge Tailor Made Suits in the 
newest shapes, close waisted, 
long rolling Revers, 


7.98 and 10.98: 


Worth 12.00 and 15.00. 


The Jatest and most perfect 
fitting Duck Suits yet offered, 
Reinforced Jackets, Full Skirts, 
Shrunk and Laundered, in Plain 


and Fancy Colors, 


2.19 and 3.98: 


Worth 5.00 and 7.00. 
White Lawn Suits in Plain 
and Dotted Suisse; also Dimi- 
ties and Muslins, in all the new 
colorings. New and odd designs, 


6.79 w 19.98; 


Worth 10.0Q to 27.50. 
ALSO 


200 All-Wool Covert Jackets, 
In VAN DYKE TANS, 


2 98: 


Worth 6.00. 


A. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St. 








EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“ 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
_ LEATHER GooDs 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAGT 141m STREET NEW YORK 
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REDUCTIONS IN SILKS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


Sixty-five pieces of 24-inch Novelty 
Silks, beautiful colorings, at 75 cents 
a yard; regular price, 25. 

125 pieces of Twilled and Figured 
India Silks, at 65 cents per yard ; reg- 
ular price $1.00. Chene and Figured 
Taffeta effects, $1.00 per yard. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


50 pieces of Figured and Bayadere 
designs in —— at 50 centsa yard; 
regular price 75 cents. 

150 pieces of Figured India Silks, at 
40 cents a yard; regular price 65 
cents. Black figured Pongees, 55cents 
a yard; Black Figured Taffetas, 65 
cents a yard; very desirable. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 





(803) 23 
PLUSH 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL, AND WE 
THINK THE BEST WEARING CARPETS 
MADE, AT ABOUT (AND SOME EVEN 
LESS THAN) THE PRICE OF A Ge@OD 
BODY BRUSSELS. 


Agras and Extra Super 


(New weave) 


INGRAINS, 


EQUALIN WEAR TOA BRUSSELS, AND 
RICH IN EFFECT, AT ABOUT THE 
FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importations of China and 
Japanese Straw, just landed,in novel 
effects of cotton and trout line warps; 
white and red check and some fancy 
patterns, FROM $3.50 PER ROLL OF 
40 YARDS, or 10c. per yard. 





Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
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Boston, Mass. 





Congregational 
; Home Missionary Society 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Nebraska, June 6th-Sth. 
The President of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session will 
convene at half-past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual election of 
officers will occur, the report for the year will be made, and other business transacted. The Annual 
Sermon will be preached on that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Mt Vernon Church, 


' Morning prayer. tings, to be ducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will 
precede the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and 


Ahh trirt 
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responded to by the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper ceviewing the work of the 
year will be read by Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State 
Auxiliaries by Rev. Alexander McGregor, of Rhode Island; Rev. William H. Moore, of Connecticut; 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, D.D., of Ohio; and Rev. T. O. Douglass, D.D., of Iowa. 


L. oo Cobb, D-.- afternoon HOME Largs AND qupece yt oo We be discussed by Rev. 


A v. . D. Kan nsas 
City, Mo., and oe n ie evening of that day a paper will be read by Secretary | William | Kin- 
caid, entitled od ous tz3810% 8 FOR ESS Sans oF TEE ORLD, followed by addresses by Rev. H. A. 
G. Puddefoot, and ot! 
ae morning the Ninth Annual Yecting of THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT will 
he regular session of the Convention. Addresses may be ex ted from Miss 
H Joseph T. a, Nebraska; Mrs awkes, of Utah; 
ile Cc. W. Serctiong of Nebraska. On that morning Home 
MissrONs AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston, and 


The afternoon of Friday will be occupied by representatives from the field ; Superintendents 
Se oe Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray, and Thrall are expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS 
BD. Fapas EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by Rev. Jonn A. Hamilton, 


vening of Pridey will be coveted to :, qx ih summing- up and consecration meeting, at 
oodw in. G. H Wells, D.D., of Ly aamama Rev. A. L. 


spea 
Following the Convention, on drink June lth, there will be Home Missionary services in al] the 
e morning, with mass meetings in the afternoon Ce even- 
ing. Itis aauected that these 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from bg to $3 00 per day; the Millard and the 
Dolone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from to $3.00 e Hotel Brunswick and the Merchants’ 
Hotel from $1.75 vo 7 32.00; the Winasor, the Barker, the Midiand. the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 


There private boarding-houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents 

to $1.50 per yianat the committee have also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of the 
os where, a gu can be accommodated with lodgings, and can rd at restaurants 
at hand, La ‘Commercial Club, which age the fitth floor of the Chamber of Commerce, 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston P: ittee, the Trunk Line Association, the Central Traffic Association, 
and the Western Passenger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be u 
on the meeting—have ying full fare 
and securing certificates at the time of baying tiekets that they have so paid, shall have return tick- 
ets over the same routes at one-third fare, these return tickets holding good for starting for three days 
from the clase. of the ae. 
Certified Ca be will be carried each Af for $17.50 from New York Cti; , wae is one-half the 
unlimited fare d others paying full (limited) tare ($32. mg from New York in going. will be re- 
turned for one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The sleeping-car | ‘are is $7.50 for each 
berth. 


An open rate of one fare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska within 
150 miles of Omaha—excursion tickets to be sold June 5-8, limited for return to June ll. 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSIONS TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


ents have been a eae Rede mob oe. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion 
tomas run special excursion ton and New York to Omaha and return on these 





on Monday, June 4th, at: re M., and New York at 5 p.m 
at Rot am Junct nm, near Schenectady- and are 

, June 6th, at 2:30 p.m. Correspondence concerning these special trains 
ond & Whitcomb, Seesener t New York; Rev. Joshua Coit, Congre- 

_—s Howland, Treasurer, Bible House, New York, and tickets 




















FILES AND BINDERS. ANY ONE 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE | wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
INDEPENDENT of holding 26 num | magazines, in connection with THE Inpr- 
‘bers, post paid, for $1.00, PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


—Two months’ tour; sailing June 16, 
dp ” yg Ll Gibraltar to 
mmes, etc., 
—T fon Mk B, KELLY Gloversville, N. Y. 
(Late of State Normal College, Albany, N. Y.), 


PE—SELECT PARTY JUNE 16TH, 30TH, 
‘eo7 5th.—Excursions and individual tickets. 








free. . Y. (st. 
1844.) Official Ticket Agents for Chief Trank Lines. 


MISS HALHE’S EUROPE CLASS 
fer a, Ladies. ae see 2. Number limited. 
H t mcees requ . Circulars 
nest THOMAS COOK & & 
New York, Philadelphia. 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select pore “ 
Small number conducted myself, ED ARD 
FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. P. O. Box, 1400, New York. 


NEW TRANS-ONTINENTAL 
SCENIC LINE 





N, 








PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 


%RATE 
EXCURSION 








TO THE 


West AND Northwest, 


MAY 29th, 1894. 


For particulars, apply to Ticket Agents; or circu- 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A. THRALL, 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 





If so, send 6cents for postage, or call and get free-at 
offices below, the illustrated book, ** Summer Homes,” 
it gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


&c., all in it; can be had 


Greenpoint, or of 


for one fare will be sold 


at 371 Broadway and ferry 
offices, giving an op 


rtunity of personally selecting 
a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this delightful region ; tickets returning May 31. 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG JHE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
tainigg: selected addresses of the Best Family 
Hemes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. Ww. ECCLESTONE or S$. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A. 368 Broadway, N.Y. G. P. A. 8t. Albans, Vt. 











CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHID 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON St, New Yorx, 
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~ Susurance. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS’ RECORD OF 
THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago it gave 
us great pleasure to congratulate the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company upon 
the anniversary of its semi-centennial. 
It has now fully completed fifty-one 
years of its business life, and has pub- 
lished its record in great detail. It is, 
without doubt, the most wonderful ex- 
hibit of the doings of any life insurance 
company in the world, 

It would be interesting to those who 
are fond of figures to give a series of ta- 
bles showing its income, its disburse- 
ments and accumulations, its invested 
funds and assets, its computed liabilities 
and surplus, and all the different items 
which might be made up into long col- 
umns of figures; but there are a good 
many of us who prefer simple statements 
to a vast array of figures ; so we content 
ourselves with a few general statements, 
saying that the income of the Mutual 
Life for fifty-one years has been over 
$633,000,000. It had onthe first of Janu- 
ary $186,707,680.14 in assets; it had a 
surplus of $17,952,608.91, and it had 273,- 
213 policies in force, insuring the vast 
sum of $803,000,000. It will surprise and 
instruct some people to know that during 
the fifty-one years the company has paid 
in benefits to policy holders, and holds for 
their benefit to be paid in the future, the 
sum of $544,000,000. 

We always think and speak of the Bank 
of England as one of the greatest financial 
institutions in the world, and it is; but 
the assets and surplus of the Mutual Life 
are twice as much as the capital and sur- 
plus of the Bank of England. The Mu- 
tual Life is a purely mutual company. 
The policy holders are simply partners in 
business for their own mutual profit, and 
all profits of conducting the business be- 
long to and are paid to the policy holders. 
The policy holders’ servants—the officers 
of the company, who manage the partner- 
ship business—have executed the trust re- 
posed in them so well that they have been 
enabled to realize miscellaneous profits 
over the interest and rents received to the 
amount of nearly $8,000,000, and this sum 
has more than paid the salaries of all 
those who for fifty-one years have man- 
aged the company. The earnings made 
by the company on its invested funds have 
exceeded-the death claims by $8,622,- 
523.42. 

One with a vivid imagination can pos- 
sibly realize the tremendous force in the 
world of a corporation like the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, he may possibly 
be able to grasp the wonderful benefit to 
the community of a company which has 
accumulated and disbursed among the 
people such vast sums of money as we 
have given in the figures above. 

One gratifying feature connected with 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
that itis alife insurance company in fact, 
that it must and will continue for all time 
to come to be in a greater and greater de- 
gree the beneficiary it has been for the 
last fifty-one years. 

The officers, managers and employés 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, from Richard A. McCurdy, 
President, down to the charwoman, must 
feel a degree of pride in the company 
which is pardonable. 





THE CLEAR LINE. 


“THIS company does not encourage the 
issuance of policies upon the lives of per- 
sons who have no real intention or ability 
to maintain the insurance in force. Solic- 
itors and canvassers who can secure bona- 
fide applications for insurance by honest 
and businesslike methods will be offered 
favorable contracts with liberal tern:s, 
based upon the collection of annual cash 
premiums at the Company’s published 
rates.” These two sentences, clipped from 
an advertisement of the Mutual Life, are 
worthy of more than a passing glance. 
As a declaration of principles, asserted to 
be reduced to and followed in practice, 
they are honest, businesslike and ad- 
mirable: 








Consider what they imply. Tonot en- 
courage writing policies upon persons who 
have not the ability to keep the contracts 
in force forbids the old-fashioned ‘‘ note ” 
plan, which is practically out of use; it 
also forbids overpressure in such ways as 
persuading men to apply for larger poli- 
cies than their present and prospective 
pecuniary condition justifies. Of course, 


the vicious ‘ brokerage” plan _ is 
responsible for such overpersua- 
sion, since under that the solicitor 


thinks of his brokerage to-day and has no 
particular concern in having his policies 
endure; this plan, not more chargeablé 
upon one company than another, is op- 
posed by a real maintenance of the princi- 
ple above quoted. Yet that principle 
reaches further, for the declaration of it 
is an emphatic declaration against rebate, 
because—notoriously and inevitably —the 
tendency of rebate is to take a-policy in 
one company this year, with the intention 
of changing to another one next year, 
thereby getting a rebate again. Rebating 
directly appeals to tricky persons, who 
have not the right estimation of life insur- 
ance, and directly tempts all persons to 
“have no real intention” to maintain 
their insurance. 

This advertisement, by its terms, com- 
mits the company to discourage rebating. 
It calls for representatives who can get 
genuine business, by honest and business- 
like methods, including the collecting of 
schedule rates without any evasions. Re- 
bating is not mentioned, yet no declara- 
tion against it could be more binding and 
distinct, if the words mean what they say. 

Does the Mutual Life mean this? We 
believe that it does, from various facts 
known to us and its published statements. 
We do not, in this article, so much as 
suggest a criticism of any company, we 
merely—taking this casually noticed ad- 
vertisement as occasion—point out what 
such a clear declaration of honest and 
business principle implies and requires, 
not only of the Mutual but of all com- 
panies. It draws the line—what compan- 
ies are ready to live, and are living, on 
that line? 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


WE read of a little town not far from 
St. Louis which is esteemed by the writer 
of the brief sketch, as presenting a good 
object lesson on fire insurance. 

The town ‘‘is a recognized place of 
wealth and refinement,” and also an influ- 
ential town. But it is mostly wooden. 
It is not policed, save when the citizens 
rise in their might and indignation and 
constitute themselves a vigilance commit- 
tee, to chase out something or somebody. 
It possesses no fire engine; such a 
machine would be useless, for there is no 
water to use therewith—water for sundry 
incidental purposes, but no ‘‘supply.” It 
is, however, and prudently, well insured. 
Everything combustible is insured, even 
the upper works of the artesian wells, 
and one fire revealed that the owner, who 
had acquired burnt-child knowledge by 
burnt-child means, had insured his chick- 
ens—poultry is combustible as well as 
fugitive. 

The writer of the sketch once made a 
special insurance study of this little town, 
and his estimate—which he intended to 
have moderate—was that the insurable 
property now there would have to pay the 
present rates for the next eighteen years 
continuously, without a single fire occur- 
ring during that time, in order to square 
the account with the losses during the last 
six years. This estimate is pict uresque 
and striking. The man who makes it 
affirms that if St. Louis should burn its 
premiums at the wate of this town, the 


companies would withdraw from that 
city, and that if New York should burn at 
the same rate, the companies involved 
would withdraw from everything and 





every place. 
The iew, of St. Louis, supplies this 
sketch. We suppose that in general the 


rural inhabitant, true to human nature, 
holds that he is overtaxed on his insurance 
to help pay the inordinate losses experi- 
enced in the great cities. Nevertheless— 
altho they are less prominent and not so 


Fae is said ee ee su seer 
waste is grea villages an 
that the insurance problem in villages 


and towns is a real one. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
FUND. 


SoME weeks ago an article appeared in 
this column, founded upon editorial arti. 
cles in the United States Review 
ance), of Philadelphia, which article the 


secretary of that a considers to 
be seriously affecting company and 
its work. It is unnecessary to say that 
very possibly we might not agree with 
him in this view of the effect, and that 
very certainly no injustice was intended 
or misrepresentation proven ; yet we com- 
ply with the — of the secretary, the 
Rev. Perry S. Allen, to republish the fol- 
lowing, from the Spectator of April 26th : 


‘““The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, lo- 
cated at Philadelphia, will, as has been 

reviously announced, continue to confine 
tself to ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church or ministers presbyterially gov- 
erned. In adhering to this course the man. 
agers propose to increase the business of 
the Fund and the value of its protection. 
They propose to extend the range of their 
operations until every minister, who is in- 
surable under their plan, becomes enrolled 
with them. It cannot be denied that the 
Fund ores a unique position in life in- 
surance. In the first place it outranks in 
point of age every existing life insurance 
company of the United States, being over 
eighty years older than the Mutual of New 
York ; mgereg f it is the only company re- 
stricting its field to a preferred class of 
insurers, and, thirdly, in ratio of assets to 
liabilities it surpasses most companies, thus 
ranking among the strongest. ‘The sole ob- 
ject of the managers is to serve the ministry 
of the rear Church, by giving them 
lower premiums, by easy terms for the pay- 
ment of such premiums, and by giving them 
every: possible advantage insurance-wise, 
The Fund has a goodly number of young 
men to draw upon, as mostof their insurers 
are fresh from the various theological sem- 
inaries, ranging from twenty-four to 
twenty#ight years of age, and asa conse- 
quence the average age of the membership 
is only thirty-five, which iscertainly lower 
than the majority of life companies can 
boast of. The directors or trustees of the 
Fund work without pay and are actuated 
solely by the desire so benefit those for 
whom the Fund was primarily intended. 
From present indications there is no reason 
to fear a falling off in business, for an 
active canvass is being waged, altho not on 
the lines followed by other life insurance 
companies. Only one regular agent is em- 

loyed, and he confines himself to the theo- 
ogical seminaries, working among the 
graduates. The rest of the business is ob- 
tained by correspondence and through the 
synods and presbyteries of the Church. 

fforts are being made to interest every 
policy holder in the extension of the work, 
and that these efforts are meeting with suc- 
cess is shown by the fact that the new busi- 
ness written in March of this year was in 
excess of that written in the same month of 
1898. The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is 
managed by men who have the courage of 
their convictions, and there seems to be no 
reason for doubting that they will consci- 
entiously and ably administer the trust con- 
fided to their care, and that the interests of 
their policy holders will be conserved, and 
the value of the Fund increased.” 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by 4 

knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius who 

oes not know his fellowmen Fails, while the 

rdinar an, who has come contact witb all 

phases of — neture Cuase 1 
o 

Youn en aracter, asiee ore 


with some Means, can 
re—and Mak oney while doing 
becoming ienvines wit! e ity 





ork City. 

ethods; Procected agents; 
ebates; gentile business 

Strongest, Safest and Best 

company, and the Greatest Fieldin 

the Werld to Leara by ge hg 7 
0. men are made of. 

young [ ahep mene men especially, should write for 

particulars 1 % 


WE 
PAY 


POST- 
“AGE 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutua LIFE, 1-3-5 
Chestnut Street, phia. 


1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 0. 
Casualty Insurance: Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
cong TEAM, GOITER, ELEVATOR 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
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1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on van Mortgages of want 
heme weet saveseteese 


Prem ii in fet odd anbacéigeceneses 


on Col 
ost Va Jue © f Real Estate owned 


by the Company. 








Add: 
ket Value of Stocks 
wert Bonds over cost.. $42,888 51 
Interest accrued 





UC. cecccvscesessesecer: 137,067 64 

premiums in course of 

COMeCTION ....e.s00- oe 71 
Deferred Semiannual 

a arterly Pre- 

MIUMS....sccccecesecce 79,110 30 882,287 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10,163,856 46 

LIABILITIES, 


1d)... cocgeaseduneeet $9,011,846 00 
Cc taims by death out- 
standing......s0++ 4. 98,953 00 
Premiums paid in 
AUVANCE.....seceeeee 10,077 00 
Loading on outstand- 
ing and —— 
Premiums ......+++ 40,466 20 


Special Policy and 5 
Investment Re- R 
SOFVOS....ccccteweues 446,241 45 9,607,558 65 


$556,267 81 





Surplus at 4 per cent..,... 





1891. 1892. 1893. 
Policies issued.........00 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 
New Premiumsreceived, 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 


Paid policy holders...... 966,213 = 1,£79,587 1,093,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 OO. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBER, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 224d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 





uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JaANUary, GBB... rspoce covee cevvescvec.crve 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums... ...sseeeceeceeee 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893....... ..e.ee008 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

Period. ..cc.svscsabneassueubeber $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated Ab, ...cccocnccesarcisucctecsnevase 1,086,828 74 


Cash in Banht.. ..ccccesncdéeeupesestecbecenagees 205,600 46 


Six per cent. i on the outstanding cer 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of paymeat, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
het earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1898, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES : 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHAL 

W. HLH. MOORE, CHAS. D. Pevenion.” 
lOSRPA He OHAPMAN, GEORGE R MACY, 
JAMES LOW : PAWRENGE TORNUR 
WM. STU is WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROGR” | NOON ME HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, * GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, EPH AGOSTINI 
WiNRY E. HAWLEY, VERN N H. BROWN 
CHOLIAM E. DODGE, ’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS. ER D. LOVELL,’ 
JOHN an RIKER, rr FRA 

JOHN D. HE EWLETT nowt UINTARD. 
CHARLES Pp BD. 
N DENTON aby caper, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN. 24 Vice-President, — 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent 


Statement for the year ending December 3st, 1893 





Income. 


$33,594,337 98 
8,358,807 70 


Received for Premiums, _... 


From all other sources, ... ... ... $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. .. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... .. .. $72,936,322 41 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, .... «.. a. 70,729,938 93 


$30,370,039 87 





Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 0.0... cco coe ove 7,497,200 00 
Real Estate, ere cee eee wee tee ete ee tee esse 8e lee 18,089,918 69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies,... ... ... s+ ss 10,844,691 72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... ... «.. 6,609,608 39 





$186,707,680 14 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 168,755,071 23 
PON aes isp osc te en oe. ts cen, chen) ovo ace QE Re Ot 


Sian and Annuities assumed and renewed, $'708,692,552 40 


Norg—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid fag in cash is included 











i have carefully a the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Ropert OLYPHANT Rusus W. PeckHaM 
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Oxiver HARRIMAN Cnartes R. HENDERSON TLLIAM Bascock Grorcs S, Bowpom 
Henry W, Smita GrorcE Biss Stuyvesant Fisu 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paesivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 
ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON, ad Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller HENRY S, BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 
Mepicat Direcrors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

SETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..82 8 
SPS BTE Pie tt: 1893--8 29 389;507 33 

“$1,666,635 23 

IIFERA E ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate a um. 
fee. Cash distri = are paid upon all pol- 


eae 

pote policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
or ani eatitied by insurance ues to which the in- 
Statute. 


\ 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D 











application to the Company 


Bh a SPIRIT re. 


URNER, Asst. Sec. 


1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894. 


oo Capital. ........,.6.--ceeeee {,81,006.000 00 
eserves for I auce 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 






forge, ote. ative +. BS ash 3 GEORGE G. WILLIAMS.....Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Belicy-wotders ea: 33 JOHN J. Tei: pedir abestiiecwadbansscchel Builder. 


ne ove roRAeRte fans of LIFE INSU! RANGE CE 
my 


M POLICY,which nares 
ible 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. aay eee are ee sass 


3 i : pe pe investment oarenee and _ ments in the event 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. oC edversity overtaring tne OE yA Ay 


-OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. cordance with | ha tceee os and g, vane thereot i ac- 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. GOOD AGENTS, sdeniring to reprosent entems 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Seo’y. | pany, sre imvi aren Osa 


R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 
Nia rol AMERICAN | 


100 Broadway, New York. 
INSURANCE 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Broo! myn P = Dagerment, 











Ogatt SIGDONATD, General Manager Western De- Philadelphia. 
PGnO. E, KL Assistant to General Manager, eer 00 00 
.8 D Manager Pacific Coast De- 


4 ant to General Manager 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31st, 1893. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate. includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under fore- 
closure of mort- 


$22,808,916 74 


BOG iy akon eyes cee 23,928,724 53 

United States Stocks, 

State Stocks, City 

Stocks, and other 

investments........ 

Loans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
(Market value 
$9,449,241). . 

Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure........ 

Cashin Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 

Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 
Boas cates Sales ee A 


89,253,593 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 13 


6, 439, 378 i 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts Gescribed in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 

(4% Standard), and 
all other liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
Surplus (4¢ Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
342 valuation...... 


$136,689,646 57 


82,366,750 38 
.5169,056,396 90 
We certify to the correctness of the 
above calculation of the reserve and sur- 
plus. From this surplus the usual] divi- 
dends will be made. 

Geo. W. Phillips, } 

J. G. Van Cise, 


INCOME. 


Preminims<.........3: 
Interest, Rents, etc. 6,485,235 96 


SOU ott seem i 022,605 55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 
ments....... $10,761.402 80 

Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
tiesand Discounted 
Endowments... .. 


Total Paid Policy. 


Holders... .. 
Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 


; Actuaries. 


$35,537,369 59 





_ 6.888,912 63 


$17,650,315 43 


Exchange..... ares 4 4,615,745 29 
General Ex penses, 

State, County and 

City Taxes........ ° 3,089,438 08 


$25,355, 498 80 


New Assurance 
written in 1893... 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. ... . 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE. President. 
MES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 
GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 
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Old and Young. 


A SABBATH, AND MORNING, AND 
SPRING. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 





A MORNING, a Sabbath, and spring! 
Conjunction of seasons how meet, 
Auroral and vernal, that sing, 
With Sabbatic, in symphony sweet ! 


How the floodtides of green overrun 
The places of earth that were bare ! 

How the planet leaps up to the sun ! 
How she leans to be wooed by the air! 


’Tis the touch of the spring to her heart, 
She feels the youth of the year, 
Flushing in, give her pulses a start 
As while yet her creation was near. 


What a balm in the breath of the breeze, 
Flowing fresh from the lips of the flowers, 
Kissed on plants and on shrubs and on 
trees, 3 
As if blown from world other than ours! 


And the cool that attempers the balm ! 
For the breeze dipped its wings in the 
dew, 
Which it shook into sheen from the calm 
And the white of the night, as it flew. 


Then the brilliance of shadow and light 
From the level, soft luminous streams 
Of thesunshine liquidly bright, 
Mazy twinkle and sparkle of beams! 


’Tis the mirth of the morning and May ; 
May and Morning to Nature fill up, ‘ 

With elixir thus blithesome and gay, 
And thus overflowing, her cup. 


How is it I cannot but feel 

Deep into a joyance like this 
Some spirit of difference steal, 

To chasten, not lessen, the bliss ? 


The sense ofa Sabbath is here, 
Like a heard benediction from Heaven, 
“Lo, as spring is the crown of the year 
This day be the crownof the seven!’’ 


O Spirit Creator, that I 
Might share the revival of spring ! 

That my heart’s barren places and dry 
Might know the quick brood of thy wing! 


Thou, Sun of my spirit, return 
From thy sojourn too long in the south; 
Bring shower, bring warmth in thine urn, 
And banish my winter and drouth ! 


Let me leap into leaf, into bloom, 
Let mecover my shame with attire 

Such as grows overany in whom 
God’s will is creative desire. 


And morning! O Morning to me, 
Sun of Righteousness, rise thou and 
shine! 
Chide the shadows of night that they flee, 
And flood me with daylight divine! 


Yea, and Sabbath! O Sabbath indeed, 
Peace of God possessing the breast, 
Antitype of that Sabbath decreed 
Which now laps the fair earth in this rest, 


Bend over, sink into my soul! 
Be peace from the fume and the fret 

Of ambition, of pride, of the whole 
Sordid brood of the thoughts that beset 


Our self-seeking with anguish ; be peace 
From remorses tormenting in vain; 

Be from fearful forebodings surcease, 
And sufficing nepenthe for pain ! 


So, Sabbath and morning and spring 
Within, as without me, shall meet, 

A happy conjunction, to sing 
Together their symphony sweet. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





A STOLEN LOVER. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 


MARTHA TROND had been ten years,a 
widow. Unlike most of her sex, she had 
deliberately concluded not to make a sec- 
ond venture, and so settled herself in a 
neat little cottage, half a mile from the 
village, and let the years sing their song, 
in the major or minor key, as they should 
see fit. 

The matrimonial logic which tangles so 
many minds, namely, that if the first ven- 
ture turns out happily, it is by all means 
probable that a second will take the hint 
and follow suit, or, per contra, if the first 
has brought misery, the dice will proba- 
bly show double sixes if you throw them 
again, did not seem to commend itself to 
her judgment. So she watched the 
honeysuckle as it stealthily crept over the 
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trellis of her portico, found comfort in the 
marigolds and poppies and hollyhocks 
which made her garden look as tho one 
end of a rainbow rested there, and was as 
contented as a soul can be on this side of 
the New Jerusalem. 

Jonathan Trond, her late husband, was 
known in those parts asa genius. He had, 
or supposed he had, the gift of invention, 
was always devising some improvement 
in windowshades, or plows, or sawmills, 
and on two or three occasions had been 
within arm’s length of a brilliant idea that 
would have given him a cool million ; but 
somehow the idea was so slippery that he 
couldn’t hold it, and the possible million, 
like the priest and Levite in the parable, 
‘* passed by on the other side.” He never 
lost heart, however ; for he could conjure 
hope from the vasty deep even when his 
family were pinched for bread, and was 
so sure that the realization of his dreams 
was close at hand that you hardly knew 
whether to treat his pretensions with con- 
tempt or to encourage him in their pur- 
suit. At length, however, he patented a 
contrivance for fastening doors, and, very 
wisely taking the advice of his wife, sold 
his right and title thereto for a goodly 
sum in hard cash. That was the corner 
stone, he declared, of the long-expected 
fortune ; but, such is the caprice of fate, 
this corner stone was the only part of the 
edifice that ever became visible, for three 
weeks later he was stricken by some mor- 
tal ailment, and, after long suffering, was 
laid at rest in the churchyard. 

Martha gathered up the financial frag- 
ments, and discovered that she was in 
possession of a moderate but comfortable 
sufficiency. The wolf that had so fre- 
quently snarled about the premises, took 
his departure, and a steady tho slender 
income illuminated the clouds which had 
gathered over the home, 

Martha had learned the secret of happi- 
ness, which is not to want what you can’t 
have, and to make the most of what is 
within reach ; so she narrowed her desires 
until they fitted her little fortune, and by 
the practice of an economy not so rigid 
that it wrenched her, found that both 
ends would meet at the close of the year, 
and leave a quiet and modest surplus. 

There were not wanting, at the proper 
time, a number of gentlemen, both 
widowers and bachelors, who were ardent 
to pay court to the mistress of the cottage ; 
but she met their advances with a cold re- 
serve, and one by one the fires of their 
fervor burned lowand wentout. Whether 
they thought it would be a profitable in- 
vestment to add her belongings to the in- 
ventory, of their own, or whether they 
burned incense as a tribute to her womanly 

qualities, is'a-matter on which I have no 
decided opinion. Suffice it that the vil- 
lagers came to look upon her as one too 
contented with her lot to run the chances 
of a change, and then to regard her asa 
rare neighbor who had a rightful claim to 
their confidence and respect. She bore 
herself with such unassuming dignity 
that the title, ‘‘ the widow Trond,” always 
bore with it a degree of affection ; and 
there was no plowboy in the country 
round who would not do her a service at 
great cost to himself, and feel repaid by 
the gift of a word or a smile. 

In her early married life Martha had 
an inexpressible longing for a family of 
boys. ‘I like muscle,”shesaid. ‘‘ There 
is a great deal of fighting tobe done in the 
world, and boys are born fighters. His- 
tory must be written by the hands of a 
man, for women know nothing of brave 
deeds. Give me boys, and I ask no more: 
send me girls, and my heart will break.” 

Fate listened, and with a sardonic smile 

presented her with two girls, distant from 
each other a twelvemonth. Then fate re- 
tired from the field, and Martha was left 
to yearn for the boy who never came. 
But after a while she found great comfort 
in Amelia and Amanda, and forgot that 
she had once hoped for something differ- 
eat. She might well be satisfied, indeed ; 
for when these little ones grew to the 
estate of womanhood, there was great 
danger to the hearts of certain young 
countrymen who were wont to cast a side 
glance at the honeysuckle portico that hid 
the blue eyes and the black eyes which 
were playing havoc with their hopes. 








* 


NDENT. 


Amelia was the taller of the’two, and a 
blonde. ‘She was comely to look upon, 
and the dimple in her cheek was strangely 
distracting. Her lips were rosy red, and 
when she pouted there was a flutter of 
excitement in the group that waited to 
do her bidding. Imperious she was, of 
course, for beauty is always tyrannous. 
But, withal, she was so good-natured and 
80 full of rampant, almost reckless vitali- 
ty, that it was easy to forgive her for 
playing the queen and exercising the pre- 
rogatives of authority. Her laughter was 
like a chime of bells, at once resonant and 
merry. Perhaps a little self-willed, as I 
fear the sequel to my story will too plain- 
ly show, but yet so genial that only the 
surly could resent an offense. 

Amanda, on the other hand, might have 
stepped out of the tropics. Her hair 
streamed down her shoulders as black as 
tho it had been dyed in starless midnight. 
Her bearing was marked by a languor of 
a southern climate, and had such fascina- 
tion that it never failed to entrap the at- 
tention. But she was overmodest in con- 
ceit, never pushed herself to the front 
place, and rather sought to be unobserved 
than conspicuous. 

It will thus be seen that the sisters 
formed a striking contrast which one 
might think would have kept them free 
from entanglements; but I must pain- 
fully confess that where love is concerned 
differences of temperament are no bar to 
rivalry. The ingredients of human nature, 
however variously they may be mixed, 
cannot prevent collision or jealousy. 
Complexions differ, but whether one is 
tawny as the dusk or fair as a ruddy 
morning, the heart supplies the same pas- 
sions, and mortals are little better than 
selfish animals when one possesses what 
another wants. But for this deplorable 
fact the earth would blossom like a suburb 
of Heaven. I must needs give you this 
clew to the strange mystery I am untan- 
gling, lest you declare that I am dealing 
with things incredible. 

One afternoon, just us the departing 
sun was throwing shadows into the river, 
Amelia and Amanda held converse ; and 
perhaps we shall be pardoned if we listen 
to it, since we mean no harm to either. 

‘* Mandy,” said Amelia in a tone of ap- 
parent indifference, but really with sup- 
pressed curiosity, ‘‘we have no moss 
roses in our garden.” 

At this Amanda flushed full scarlet, and 
her lips trembled. 

‘“‘I told Mother in the spring that we 
should be sorry not to have some,” con- 
tinued Amelia; ‘‘ but they don’t touch 
her fancy, it seems.” 

Amanda looked out the window, un- 
willing or unready to made reply. 

‘* And yet,” persisted Amelia, approach- 
ivg a dangerous topic with some show of 
strategy, ‘‘you have a moss rosebud at 
your throat. You surely did not get it by 
the roadside ?” 

Still Amauda hesitated, but her color 
increased. 

‘*Ts it a secret, sister? I would not wish 
to pry ; but there are so few things which 
we do not enjoy in common. What is 
mine is always yours; but in this case 
you have bolted the door against me.” 

There was just a thread of petulance in 
the fabric of her voice, and she turned to 
leave the room, 

‘Don’t go, Meely—don’t go. Come back 
and sit by my side. I will unbolt the door 
and tell you all. You will be glad, sister, 
if I am happy ?” 

‘You have little reason to doubt me on 
that point, Mandy ; but you need not tell 
me your puzzle, for I can guess it. You 
are in love, and that little bud is a love 
token. Am I right or wrong ?” 

‘“‘How did you discover it, Meely ?”’ 
and Amanda busied her face in her hands, 
not knowing whether to laugh or cry. 

*‘ Because I am a woman, dearie, and 
because love cannot conceal itself from 
aneye as watchful as mine. When a girl 
has sung one song all her days and then 
suddenly changes it for another, I should 
be duller than I am not to notice it. Be- 
sides, since we are on the edge of confes- 
sion, Iam willing to admit that I too ”— 

At that Amanda clapped her hands in 
girlish delight, and her arm stole round 

her sister’s waist. 


stand each other. 
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“‘ There, dear,” she whispered, “ we wili 
exchange secrets. It shall be yours for 


“‘No,” and Amelia shook her head with 
a tragic air, ‘‘let it be yours for mine, | 
have the prior right, for I am the older, 
and moreover I discovered your love, 
while mine remained unknown to you, | 
have kept my secret close, while yours 
has betrayed itself. Tell me, then, are 
you really betrothed ?” 

‘* Yes ;” and Amanda’s eyes sparkled. If 
they were somewhat moist, it was not for 
sorrow or regret, for tears belong to joy 
as well as grief. - 

** And the bud?” * 

‘* He plucked it and gave it me when | 
passed my word. Oh! sister, it is such 
bliss to feel”—these words could only be 
uttered in a whisper, and their repetition 
always sounds sweet to the ear, like a 
strain of music newly heard—“ it is such 
bliss to feel that you do not belong to 
yourself, that two strong arms are ready 
for your defense.” 

Then their lips met, and for a moment 
neither spoke a word. 

‘* When?” asked Amelia, in caressing 
tones. 

‘* Last night, dear,” was the timid re- 
ply, as tho there was something solemn 
and awe-inspiring in the utterance. ‘‘ And 
you, Meely, has he yet spoken ?” 

**No, Mandy, but he will. We under- 
He, too, has moss 
roses, and perhaps he will soon pluck 
one.” 

**T hope so, dear, Think of it! Both 
of us engaged! And at the same time, 
Could anything be more delightful? And 
we shall go to sleep every night to dream 
sweet dreams. But what will become of 
Mother when we are ”—- 

‘* Married ?” broke in Amelia. 

* Yes, married, Meely.” 

‘* Well, there are no fears in that quar- 
ter. We shall live right here, within 
arm’s reach, and she will have three homes 
instead of one,” 

‘* Dear, good Mother,” cried Amanda, in 
gleeful enthusiasm, as tho she could 
hardly contain herself for joy. ‘‘ Won't 
that be wonderful? Why, Meely, it 
sounds like a fairy story, and the fairy is 
just waving her wand and making every- 
thing come out just as we could wish.” 

“‘Now, Mandy,” said Amelia, with a 
glance of mingled curiosity and affection 
‘* only one part of our secret is left to be 
revealed.” 

“Yes, I know;”’ and Amanda’s lips 
trembled with excitement. She took the 
rosebud from her bosom, coyly held it in 
her hand for an instant, and then, as with 
a sudden impulse, kissed it. 

** Tell me, sister mine, tell me the name 
of your love, for I confess that I have no 
idea.” 

‘No, youshall tell me first the name of 
yours ;” and the two were like swordsmen, 
both skilled in the noble art, who parry 
each other’s thrusts, but with no desire to 
draw blood. 

“Well, you cannot guess?” asked 
Amanda. 

“ Indeed, it is beyond my suspicion. | 
thought I knew all you did, but my own 
love has made me blind, or yours has 
made you careful in concealment. His 
name, my dear, and the name of mine 
shall follow.” 

Mine,” said Amanda, and then she 
hesitated once more. Love makes its ben- 
eficiaries reticent. She wanted to speak 
the words, but they lingered in covert be- 
tween her lips. 3 

“Come, come, I am impatient to hear, 
cried Amelia. ‘‘ Don’t you see that I am 
consumed with curiosity ?” 

“It is—William Wallace,” whispered 
Amanda. ; 

“What? William Wallace?” 

Amelia suddenly grew pale. Not only 
did the color leave her cheeks, but it 
pressed like a swollen stream, just broken 
loose from the dam, upon her heart. She 
choked, she gasped, she rose from her 

chair, and tottered, her hand against her 
forehead, like one who is losing her hold 
on life. Indeed, she would have dropped 
to the floor had not Amanda rushed to her 
assistance, and with gentle force led her 
to the sofa, where she fell into something 
like a swoon. 
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In her great alarm, Amanda would have 
cried out for her mother; but Amelia 
roused herself with a mighty effort, and 
rising, put her fingertips om her sister’s 
lips. “Not “@ word,” she moaned. 
.; Mother must know nothing of this ; at 
any rate, not yet.” 

“ Butyou are ill, Meely ;” and Amanda’s 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Jt is nothing, really nothing,” sobbed 
the suffering girl. ‘‘A pain in my side, 
that is all. I¢ is over now.” 

Then she stood still fora full minute, 
the very picture of despair, and looked at 
Amanda with a stare that had something 
of wildness init. ‘I think I must have 
had a nightmare,” she moaned at length. 
“Tt was awful.” Trying to collect her 
thoughts, she soon added: “No it wasn’t 
a nightmare, it was the truth. God help 
me!” and summoning her whole remain- 
ing strength, which must have been little 
enough, under the circumstances, she put 
her lips to her sister’s forehead, choked 
down her agony, and rushed from the 
room. 

For a week she lived as arecluse. The 
good old mother saw that the trouble was 
mental rather than physical, and with the 
deft skill which love engenders sought to 
probe the secret ; but her efforts were of 
noavail. Amelia’s heart was proof against 
intrusion. She needed solitude in order 
to fit herself to the, new order of things 
which nobody recognized but herself. 
The doctor, who was well versed in his 
peculiar art, and had a.conceit of his 
ability, was for once puzzled, since his 
drugs werenot remedial. As for Amanda, 
the poor child was in a sad quandary and 
seemed greatly distressed. Not able to 
see that she was in any way connected 
with the mystery, she still accused her- 
self and fell into gloom. Like one walk- 
ing alongan unknown path in pitchy mid- 
night, she feared, but knew not what sh2 
feared. Trying to approach her sister, 
she was repulsed almost harshly. Her 
presence was Clearly unwelcome; and 
when Amelia glared at her, as she did on 
two or three occasions, she fled affrighted 
and in dismay. There was no word.of 
reproach, indeed, there was scarcely any 
word at all, but, the eyes shot out a riddle 
which she could not guess. She felt guilty 
of some nameless crime, and shuddered as 
she wondered what it could be. 

“Leave me to myself,” cried Amelia, 
almost petulantly. ‘‘I need no sympathy, 
and I hate to be pitied. It will be all 
right by and by. At any rate,” she 
added, and there seemed to be a clinched 
fist in her words, ‘‘I will make it right.” 

Meanwhile William Wallace was a con- 
stant visitor, and Amanda forgot her 
forebodings when he was at her side. He 
expressed the tenderest sympathy for 
Amelia, inquiring for her every day ; but 
when Amanda rushed into her room and 
gave her some flowers which he had sent, 
she instantly threw them out of the win- 
dow. This seemed amazing, for there 
was nothing in such a gift that ought to 
make one vexed. When he was told what 
she had done,the young man frowned 
and grew silent. 

‘She is ill,” pleaded Amanda. * and you 
should not take it harshly.” 

‘‘ Amelia has no right to be offended,” 
he answered, and he appeared like one 
who accuses himself and tries to extenu- 
ate his fault, 

‘Ah, if I only knew,” began Amanda, 
and she stood dazed. 

‘“What would you know ?” asked Wil- 
liam, a degree of defiance in his tones. 

‘She, too, has a lover,” whispered the 
blind-hearted child ; ‘but as yet it is a 
deep secret.” 

William opened his eyes, as one sud- 
denly overtaken by surprise. 

‘Yes, dear William, and a fortunate 
man he is, for sister is the noblest girl 
that ever lived; but, for some reason 
which I cannot fathom, he does not come, 
nor does he send her flowers. Perhaps it 
is this that irritates. To see me with 
flowers when she has none—well, I am 
sure I should be as resentful as she-is.” - 

_ “Who is he?’ There was something 
\cy in the words, and they sent a chill to 
Amanda’s heart. 

‘Ah, I cannot tell you, I do not know,” 

Was the quiet reply. ‘‘On that day when 


we were to exchange confidences I told 
her all, but she was stricken before she 
had uttered a word in return. It is all so 
strange, so very strange. Everything has 
changed in the last few days, and I 
scarcely recognize either myself or her. 
You who know everything, William, 
cannot you help me? Does this mysteri- 
ous being live in the village? Who is 
he? Where is he? I would go to him, 
tell him the whole story, and bring him to 
her side. Then she would be well again, 
and we should be happy.” 

William only shook his head, but there 
was constraint in his manner, at which 
Amanda wondered. Thé further she 
went, the more entangled she became. 
The key was hanging at her girdle, but 
she did not know it. The words of Wil- 
liam, and especially his bearing, would 
have unlocked the problem and, alas, 
forced her into a chamber of horrors ; but 
she was without suspicion. So she placed 
her hands in his and said, with caressing 
sweetness: ‘‘We must do what we can 
for her, William, you and I. I count no 
cost too great if she can be brought to 
herself once more.” 

So the weeks glided by, the sun shone in 
its old fashion on the honeysuckle which 
crept up to the second story window, as 
tho it, also, were curious to learn what 
was going on within ; and Amelia, some- 
what less ruddy of cheek, and with added 
lines about her mouth, like one whom a 
fixed determination has suddenly made 
old, resumed her wonted place in the 
household. 

The two sisters, however, had grown 
apart. The past was fading in the dis- 
tance—had already become a _ reminis- 
cence; and the new times were totally 
different. Amanda one day put her arms 
about Amelia’s neck and begged her to 
finish the story which had been so sorrow- 
fully interrupted, and tell her who the 
lover was, whose name had never been 
mentioned; but she was repulsed with 
such vigor that a second attempt was 
never made. Indeed, Amanda came to 
stand in awe of Amvlia’s almost insolent 
manner; and I am not sure but that with 
the awe there was a commingling of 
dread. They drew away from each 
other, and tho to outward appearance 
they were still more than fond, their pur- 
poses and plans never came near enough 
to shake hands. Circumstance had built 
a wall between them. 

One thing, tho, was painfully noticea- 
ble—William learned, after a little, to di- 
vide his attention between the two. 
‘*He has a warm heart and pities her,” 
said Amanda to herself, and yet she 
sighed. ‘‘He is a noble fellow,” she 
pleaded, ‘‘and will get at her secret, per- 
haps bring the lost lover back, and we 
shall be once more as we were.” But, 
somehow, the thought was alloyed with a 
faint suspicion, not palpable enough to be 
visible. It merely lurked, or, rather, 
skulked through the environs of her mind, 
and she reproached herself for bestowing 
upon it even a passing attention. ‘‘ Every 
one must needs have a hobgoblin,” she 
said, ‘and that is mine. 1am perfectly 
happy, and should take shame to myself 
for entertaining such ideas.” Neverthe- 
less, on more than one night her pillow 
was wet, and when the morrow came she 
was reticent, moody and miserable. Unbid- 
den shadows enveloped her, and she could 
not fling them aside. 

William bore himself very strangely. 
He was as tender as ever toward Amanda, 
but there was something pathetic and pit- 
iful in it all. Moreover, he showed only 
too plainly an unwillingness to talk about 
the future ; and when questioned, as was 
natural under the betrothal vow, and with 
the wedding day in sight, he not only 
evaded the subject, but exhibited a degree 
of impatience. With averted eyes and in 
querulous language, he turned at once to 
some matter of utter indifference, as tho 
that particular topic were a bit of iron 
heated to whiteness in a blacksmith’s 
forge, and to touch it was to be burned. 
Amanda, all this time, was partially tho 
not wholly blind. She did not see the 
matter as one sees a ship on the ocean in 
a clear day, but as one sees a ship when it 
isin a heavy bank of mist. She knew 
that something had gone wrong, but, 
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being young and filled with that confiding 
trust which is the glory of youth, felt as- 
sured that the fault must be in herself ; for 
William was the soul of honor. As for 
Amelia, tho— And then she chided her- 
self for attributing any but the highest 
motives to her sister. Amelia, on the 
other hand, was elusive. She was deep 
in thought, buried in a brown study, and 
wandered off alone so frequently that 
when Amanda ‘grieved over the loss of 
her companionship her mother let drop 
certain vague hints which would have 
been startling if they had been under- 
stood. She even went so far, op one oc- 
casion, as to hold Amanda tightly to her 
bosom and whisper, sorrowfully, ‘“‘My 
poor chili!” 

‘*Why, Mother,” cried Amanda, in 
great surprise, ‘‘I am not Amelia, that 
you -should pity me in this way. What 
means it, dear? I have all that heart 
could wish—the best home in the world, 
a brave knight for my defense and my 
wedding dress nearly finished. What 
more is there to desire? But Amelia is 
ill in heart; her lover is hidden, and she 
cannot find him. She calls, but he comes 
not; she weeps, but he pays no heed. 
And yet you speak of me as your ‘poor 
child.’ I think Iam dazed. This matter 
is beyond my guessing.” 

The mother looked into her beautiful 
face. ‘Yousee nothing, Amanda?” she 
asked, 

“Nothing, Mother,” was the reply; 
but in a tremulous voice—‘‘ nothing.” 

“I never thought blindness a blessing 
until now,” was the rejoinder. 

But the hour was at hand when the 
revelation was to burst upon her with the 
perilous suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
To know nothing is sometimes happi- 
ness; to know a little is pitiful ; to know 


_ all is to be wrecked in hope and life. 


It happened in this wise, and I cannot 
but think that fate might have been more 
merciful. Late in the afternoon, Aman- 
da was gathering flowers in the garden. 
Her hands were full of them, and yet 
there was one, as redas the sunlight when 
it creeps over the hill to peep at a sleepy 
world, which grew close by the arbor, 
where she and her hero had spent many a 
swiftly passing hour, and that one flower 
would complete her task. She hastened 
to snatch it, and, while yet the slender 
stalk was in her grasp, she heard voices. 
Like a fawn on the edge of a lake who 
hears the baying of the hounds, she was 
startled. It was not in her nature to play 
the eavesdropper, and yet she stood like a 
creature in marble, and with no more 
power to move. The blood mounted to 
her cheeks at what she heard, and then, 
as tho frightened by its audacity, fled 
back, and left them pale as the newly 
fallen snow. She was spellbound by as- 
tonishment and agony. 

No word of what she heard ever 
passed her lips, but whatever it was it 
broke her heart, and with a cry which 
God must have heard, but which fell not 
on the ear of any mortal, she sprang from 
the place, flitted to her room as stealthily 
as a ghost, flung herself on her bed and 
fell to vehement weeping. 

And yet, so runs the legend, she made 


-no complaint. She grew calm with the 


daylight, for the long hours of the wake- 
ful night had given her time to face the 
truth. Her ‘‘Good-morning,” was only 
whispered ; but Amelia saw at a glance 
that the dream was over, that the arrow 
was quivering in the doomed victim's 
flesh, and in the hour of her cruel victory 
found little satisfaction in it. Nay, she 
seemed even oppressed by it, for I doubt 
not she recognized the knavery which had 
unsexed her, 

I need not dwell too long on the sequel. 
Amelia and William met by stealth rather 
than openly. The arbor in the garden, 
however, was not deserted ; for Amanda 
spent most of her time there until the 
hoarfrost covered the ground and drove 
her to the shelter of her chamber. You 
may judge from her temperament, from 
the texture of her body and soul, that she 
was not built for resistance. Amelia, 
under like circumstances, had summoned 
all her resources for defense, and then 


driven her juggernaut with such skill that 


every manner of opposition was crushed ; 
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but Amanda was without mettle, and wag 
therefore buried, as is the poor Switzer 
when the avalanche starts on its ruthless 
errand, She simply lived on herself, and 
when the supply was exhausted she looked 
to the churchyard as a respite from toil 
and grief. 

Somehow her intuitions were quickened 
and the blind confidence of other days 
gave way to sharp suspicion. She knew 
that the two met in the grove yonder, and 
that they were planning a secret mar- 
riage. Not that she peered or peeped, for 
there was little need of such devices. 
Amelia’s bearing and William’s down- 
ward looks were as easily read as a pag? 
of history. Concealment is impossible 
when men and women are carrying a 
great wrong on their shoulders, and one 
afternoon, as Amelia with unwonted 
tenderness, which, however, had some- 
thing of constraint in it, put her arms 
about her sister’s neck and kissed her, 
Amanda knew—as one sees everything at 
night by a flash of lightning—that the 
hour of her doom had arrived. 

Her prophetic soul had not misjudged, 
for on the evening of that day Amelia was 
not in her place at the suppertable. More- 
over, her room was empty; and the 
mother and daughter stood still with 
white faces, each fearing to speak, and 
each knowing what the flight meant, 

What thoughts the poor victim of this 
tragedy entertained, whether of bitter- 
ness, which might well be excused, or of 
forgiveness, which may seem to be hardly 
possible, I know but little of, and that 
little I hesita‘e to reveal. 

Suffice it, therefore, that when the 
morning came William and Amelia came 
also, The old mother received them at 
the door, as mothers do ; for children are 
dear even when they go astray. When 
the confession was over, and such extenu- 
ation of fault as was possible had been 
given, the newly made wife pronounced 
the one word ‘“‘ Amanda!” in a tone which 
bore a challenge. There was an interro- 
gation init, too; for she had the courage 
of her wrongdoing, and proposed to finish 
the whole business at one stroke and have 
done with it. 

‘*She has been ill, as you know,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ and has not come down yet. 
She is over late, tho, even for her,” and 
the mother anxiously looked at the clock. 
‘* Yes,” she added, ‘“‘she must have had a 
bad night, to sleep so far into the morn- 
ing. Perhaps”— 

‘* Precisely, Mother,” was the quiet re- 
ply, “I will go to herroom. The news 
may not be welcome, but it is better to 
tell her the whole truth at once.” 

Laying aside her wraps with an air of 
fixed determination, and With a self- 
willed expression on her face, like one 
who has an ungracious service to render 
but has made up her mind to do it 
Amelia went upstairs, her mother follow 
ing with a heartache and a sigh. 

The daughter knocked, but there was no 
response. 

“Is it best io wake her?” queried the 
mother. 

** Assuredly, and why not?” answered 
Amelia, decisively. Then she knocked a 
second time. 

There was no reply. The mother visi- 
bly trembled, and the face of Amelia 
assumed an ashen hue. ‘She sleeps long 
and soundly,” she said ; but her voice was 
somewhat husky. 

At that, Martha Trond, possessed by a 
strange foreboding, opened the door, and 
the two entered. 

The bed had not been touched. The 
night had evidently been passed without 
sleep. But in the corner of the room 
Amanda lay crouched on the floor, her 
poor head on her bosom, while her hand 
rested pn an open Bible. 

She was dead. The shock of her disap. 
pointment had been too great for en- 
durance, and her soul fied to another 
world. 

Her slender finger lay on this passage 
in the Book of Revelation : 


“ And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shali be no more death 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shal} 
there be any more pain; for the forme 
things are passed away.” 
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STAR TIME. 
BY FRANK H, SWEET, 





Tis star time, ’tis star time, 
And time to go to bed; 

Late eyes are sleepy eyes 
And tire the little head. 


Far, far the tiny feet 

Have wandered through the day, 
Chasing the butterflies, 

And learning games to play. 


Much, much the little eyes, 
Discovered on the road, 

Watching the men at work, 
And riding on the load. 


Star time, it is star time, 
And time to go to bed ; 
Now I’1l smooth the pillows 
Beneath the sleepy head. 
Pgack DALE, R. I. 


- 





THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG 
LETTER CARRIER, 





BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 


early spring, two wagons drew up, almost 
at the same time, before the post oftice of 
Denville, and out of each clambered a 
little girl. The ground was “ breaking 
up” after a long, severe winter, and as a 
warm rain had been falling for several 
days, the roads were almost impassable, 
so that the two children had to wade 
through deep mud before they met at the 
door. The younger entered first, and 
running forward, exclaimed : 

‘*There’s a letter in Miss Dorian’s box !” 

“Yes; but you know very well, May 
West, that she doesn’t want us to get her 
mail Saturdays,” answered the other. 

‘* Well, I'm going to take it this Satur- 
day; for it’s so bad out, Teacher will never 
come down to-day, and Ill give it to her 
the first thing Monday,” May declared. 

‘*Very well! You'll see if she likes it,” 
her friend retorted, flushing a little. The 
truth is that Anna Dent, the older girl, 
really thought it a good opportunity to do 
the teacher a favor, but was alittle jealous 
because May had seen the letter first. 

Her feelings may be better understood 
when it is explained these two girls took 
turns on school days in going for Miss 
Dorian’s mail. At the beginning of the 
fall term there had been some rivalry ia 
the district school as to who should go to 
the post office at noon recess for the new 
teacher, who seemed eager to get her 
letters. The honor had at last, by com- 
mon consent, been yielded to May and 
Anna, and these two girls had fairly earn- 
ed the right by their devotion and zeal, 
which took them on their errand in the 
face of bitter cold or driving rain, and 
despite any game, however delightful, the 
other children might be enjoying in the 
playground. 

Had the post office not been quite out of 
her way as, tired with the day’s teaching, 
Miss Dorian walked up the long hill to her 
boarding place, she would doubtless have 
called for her own mail, for she felt that 
neither of her young messengers could 
know how precious to her were many of 
the letters they brought. What all the 
children did know was that their teacher 
was going to marry Mr. Allen, the young 
man who came out from New York to see 
her and who sometimes came to the school, 
and Anna at least was old enough to guess 
that the handwriting she saw so frequent- 
ly on Miss Dorian’s envelops was _ his. 
Seven-year-old May only knew that she 
would rather suffer almost any misfortune 
than lose one of the teacher’s letters, and 
was more proud of her trust than any one 
could imagine. Yet Anna, who was sev- 
eral years older, often said that Miss 
Dorian would be sorry some day she had 
permitted such a baby to fetch her mail. 

Until the morning that Anna and 
May met in the post office, however, all 
went well. Then it did not occur to 
either of the girls that Miss Dorian might 
be expecting the very letter they were 
discussing, and they did not know that in 
a letter May had handed her teacher a few 
days before Mr. Allen had written : 

“If you don’t hear from me Friday, go 
to the post office Saturday morning ready 
to take the 10:40 train. You will find a 
note there telling you where to meet me,” 





That is why, half an hour after May 
had put the letter in her pocket and 
started home, Miss Dorian entered the post 
office, and then came out, looking puzzled 
and disappointed. 

“I suppose he isn’t going, Alice,” she 
said to the friend who had driven her 
down ; “if he were he surely would have 
written me ;” but as she took her seat in 
the buggy, and the horse splashed away 
throwing little mud balls over both ladies, 
Miss Dorian’s face was troubled. That 
day and Sunday passed slowly. for the 
teacher. The man she asked to stop for 
her mail Saturday evening brought word 
there was nothing in her box, and the 
more she thought of it the less she could 
understand it. 

Mr. Allen had expected to leave New 
York Saturday to be gone several weeks 
on business which had called him to Chi- 
cago,and Miss Dorian had arranged to go to 
the city to see himoff. As you know, the 
letter May insisted upon taking told when 
and where to meet him. If the little girl 
could only have known this! But how 
could she ? 

So Miss Dorian, who knew Mr, Allen 
was very sure to do whatever he said he 
would do, had prepared herself to go to 
the city that rainy Saturday and stopped 
at the post office without a doubt but she 
would find a letter awaiting her; and 
little May drove home, feeling sure she 
had done something which would please 
her teacher. 

Monday moraing May came very near 
being late to school. On the way one of 
her overshoes came off in the mud, and it 
was hard to get on again. So it was only 
by running until she was out of breath 
that she managed toslip into her seat just 
before Miss Dorian tapped her bell and be- 
gan tocall the roll. May felt of the letter 
in her pocket and longed to give it to her 
teacher, but thought she would wait until 
the names were finished. 

Just then Miss Dorian said, ‘‘ Anna 
Dent,” and Anna, holding up her hand, 
answered, ‘‘Present, and please, May 
West has a letter of yours.” 

May’s heart gave a frightened, indig- 
nant throb. Her teacher flushed and 
looked at her in a way that made the 
little girl drop her eyes guiltily. Then 
Miss Dorian said, quite sharply: ‘Is 
that any affair of yours, Anna?” and 
went on with the roll call. 

May’s name was last, and after a low 
‘* Present” was spoken, there was a 
pause. The little girl sat still, her eyes 
bent on her desk. She could not make up 
her mind tov go forward with the letter. 
‘*What would the teacher and all the 
children think?” she asked herself. ‘ It 
“was too méan-of Anna—too mean! Just 
as tho she had forgotten !” She felt 
one moment as tho she had done some- 
thing wrong, deceitful, and the next she 
told herself she had not. Miss Dorian 
looked at her inquiringly. ‘‘ Come here, 
May,” she said. May came slowly for- 
ward, and held out the letter. Not one 
word could she utter. 

Frightened and angry, her love for her 
teacher and her pride wounded, the feel- 
ings which raged in May’s heart choked 
her voice, and made her limbs tremble. 
**You may go to the cloak room,” Miss 
Dorian said. Perhaps the teacher was 
glad of an excuse to read her letter out of 
sight of all those curious eyes, and perhaps 
she could not help feeling provoked at the 
child who had caused her so much 
trouble. At all events she followed May 
into the anteroom and said toher,in a 

voice which sounded unlike her own, 
‘* You may leave my mailalone after this. 
You should have known better than to 
take it on Saturday.” Then relenting as 
she looked at the pale, grieved face, she 
added, more gently: ‘‘ You are too young, 
anyway. I know you didn’t mean any 
harm, but—it made such a difference !” 

Miss Dorian opened the letter and as she 
read, tears came into her eyes and dropped 
onits pages. Ittold her, of course, when 
and where Mr. Allen had wished her to 
meet him on Saturday. 

‘*He’s gone, and he'll wonder why I 
didn’t come,” she said to herself. May 


watched her in silence. When the 
teacher told her that she could not get the 
mail any more she felt that nothing worse 
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ame 


could happen—the pride of her life was 
gone ; but the w , ** Youare too young, 
avyway,” added a sting which was 
sharper at the thought of Anna. And 
now Miss Dorian was crying! It was 
more than May could bear to see. Quietly 
she went back to the schoolroom and sat 
down in her place. The children looked 
at her and whispered to each other. And 
Anna—I shall not try to give words to the 
passion of resentment against Anna 
which added to poor May’s misery. But 
she did not cry. The teacher’s tears 
seemed to have awed hersaway. Some- 
thing dreadful must have happened be- 
cause she took the letter—if she could 
only run away somewhere, was her 
thought. 

Miss Dorian came back to the school- 
room, and the hours dragged heavily on 
toward noon. May failed in her reading 
and did not seem to care. She would 
never care for anything agaif, she said to 
herself. But she was blinded by tears as 
she stumbled back to her desk. 

Just as the clock struck the noon hour 
there was a step outside the door and some 
one entered. Miss Dorian started and 
gave a little cry as.Mr. Allen walked 
quickly through the room and came to her. 
May heard the teacher say, ‘‘I never got 
the letter until this morning;” but she did 
not hear Mr. Allen answer, ‘(It is just as 
well, for you would have had your trip for 
nothing.” If she had heard it might have 
made no difference ; for when May saw 
Mr. Allen come in, an unreasoning fright 
took possession of her. He seemed to 
have appeared as an awful judge coming 
to avenge some dreadful thing which she 
had done, and her only thought was 
flight. Miss Dorian’s words ‘‘I never got 
the letter until this morning,” confirmed 
her fears that they were talking about 
her ! 

Assome of the children were going out 
te play May left the room unobserved. 
If she had glanced back she would have 
seen that the teacher and her friend were 
laughing together and seemed very happy, 
orif they had noticed'the little girl going 
away Miss Dorian would certainly 
have called her back to make sure she 
grieved no more over the letter. Indeed, 
it was hardly five minutes after May had 
disappeared that Miss Dorian said : ‘‘ The 
poor little thing felt badly, and I fear I 
was harsh with her because J felt so bad- 
ly. Ishall ask her to forgive me and to 
go for my mail now, to show her 1 do 
trust her as much as ever.” But May 
could not be found, and when Anna came 
up and said, very pleasantly, ‘‘ lam going 
for your letters now, Miss Dorian,” the 
teacher answered, ‘‘ No, Anna, please do 
not trouble yourself,” so coldly that Mr. 
Allen looked at her in surprise. 

When May did not return to school for 
the afternoon session the teacher felt 
somewhat uneasy and wished to send to 
the child’s home to see if she was there ; 
but Mr. Allen said, ‘‘ Oh, don’t worry. She 
just ran home because she didn’t like 
to see me after I got her into trouble. 
We'll call on her after school and make 
friends.” 

But when Miss Dorian and Mr. Allen 
went to May’s house they found that the 
little girl had not been there since she 
started for school in the morning. Then 
the teacher went in to stay with the now 
distracted mother while Mr, Allen hurried 
away to tell Mr. West, who was plowing 
in afield near the house, of his daughter’s 
disappearance. Half an hour later a 
dozen people were doing all they could 
think of to find May, while Mrs. West 
and Miss Dorian sat together waiting with 
heavy hearts, and starting up eagerly if 
any one of the searchers came in to in- 
quire, before starting out again, whether 
the wanderer had returned. 

While her friends were thus looking for 
her and distressing themselves beyond 
measure with vague fears of harm and 
danger, foolish, frightened May was find- 
ing out what the world was like away 
from home. When, without being no- 
ticed by any one, she had slipped out of 
the yard at recess and run down the road 
a fear lest some one in the village should 
detain or take her home had turned her 
aside into a path which wound through 
woods und fields and led out at last into a 











nearly mired in some muddy places, often 
stopping to rest, until, after two or three 
hours’ wandering, she found herself at a 
railroad track. A little further on was a 
small station with a few houses 

around, and May, beginning to feel lonely , 
perhaps, went on toward the little depot. 
A train was just drawing in as she reached 
the platform, and several people came out 
of the waiting room. Here was just what 
she needed—a train to take her far, far 
away. With the other passengers she 
mounted the stepsand took a seat ; and as 
she sped out into an unknown country the 
heart of our little traveler gave a leap of 
mingled exultation and fright, then sank 
down, down, with a weight of loneliness, 
She turned her face to the window and 
watched the fast flying fields until her 
spirits rose and she felt almost brave 
agaip.. Thus May sat quite still until some 
one touched her shoulder and a voice said : 
‘“‘Give me your ticket, little girl.” Her 
ticket ! She remembered now. Conductors 
made every one on trains give them tickets, 
May turned two wide, scared-looking eyes 
on the good-natured face which bent over 
her. 

‘‘I—I haven’t any ticket, sir,” she 
faltered. Then bracing herself to meet 
the emergency she added, gravely, 
‘There a dollar in my bank at home, Mr. 
Conductor. [ll give it to you”—here she 
hesitated and looked puzzled. The bank 
was on the mantel over her bed ; her cosy 
little bed into which Mamma tucked her 
every night. How could she get the 
dollar out of it when she was running 
away? 

‘*‘ Where are you going, my dear?” the 
conductor asked, when these thoughts had 
silenced her. May noticed that some pas- 
sengers who sat near were looking at her 
curiously, and with a decided air she an- 
swered, ‘‘To Fairtown.” It was the only 
name she could think of at the moment ; 
her father haddriven her there one day 
when he went on business, 

It was not hard now for the conductor 
to guess that his young passenger’ was a 
runaway, and, sitting down beside May, 
he leaned near andsaid, coaxingly : ‘ This 
train does not go to Fairtown, I havea 
little girl at home myself; tell me where 
you live and what your name is, my 
dear.” But May only shook her head and 
would not answerhim. Her first impulse 
had been to tell her kind questioner all 
about it; but the sudden thought, ‘‘ He'll 
send me home if I do,” closed her lips. 
She was not ready to go home yet, tho she 
began to long sadly for her mother. The 
conductor had no more time to spare, and 
he was anxious to leave the child as near 
her home as possible, so he decided quickly 
what todo. Rising to leave her he said, 
in alow voice: ‘‘The station master at 
our next stopping place is a friend of 
mine. He’s a very nice man, He has 
some little girls, too. I'll just leave you 
with him until you can decide about your 
train ;” then he went on to finish collect- 
ing his fares. 

When the train drew into the next sta- 
tion May felt glad to leave the people on 
the car who seemed to be looking at her and 
talking about her. She heard an old lady 
just opposite say to a companion, “I'm 
going over to talk to that poor little girl.” 
But just then the conductor came up and 
held out his hand, so May took it willingly 
and followed him almost at a run, as he 
hastily led her out of the car and through 
the station into a little room where the 
ticket mansat. ‘It’s a runaway gitl,” 
the conductor whispered to his friend. 
“Got on next station down. Find out 
name and address and telegraph her pe0- 
ple—it'll be all right.” Then he ran back 
to his train and, giving the signal for it to 
move on, jumped aboard. 

May did not hear what the conductor 
said, but she saw that when he disap- 
peared, leaving her behind, the station 
master seem very much suprised. He sat 
with a hand on each knee, leaning for- 
ward and looking at her with his eyes and 
mouth wide ypen. She did not feel at all 
afraid of him, and sat down on a chair 
near by. 

‘Well, I declare!” the ticket man ¢x" 
claimed, shutting his’ mouth suddenly 
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May felt sorry for him and a little “em: 
parrassed. 







>» 
“It’s only just me,” she remarked, sooth- “soothache.—Galveston News. 


ingly. 
Tok it is, is it?’ he said, drawing a 
comical sigh of relief. * And who are 


ou?” 
, May looked at him appealingly. “I 
can’t tell you that,” she answered. ; 
“Well, where are you bound for, little 
one?” 


The ticket man seemed to feel more at 
home with her now and, after a moment’s 
thought, May said, sedately, ‘“‘Oh, I’m 
just traveliog @ little !” 

Her new friend looked at her thought- 
fully, and his next question was quite un- 
expected. ‘* Where's your mother?” 

The little girl’s eyes dropped and her 
lips quivered as she said: ‘ She’s—she’s 
at home.” 

“She'll miss you, I guess,” the ticket 
man suggested. May was quite silent, but 
big drops were gathering under her lashes 
and splashed down on her clasped hands 
quick and fast as he wenton remorselessly. 
‘When it is time for you to go to bed this 
evening and your mamma goes upto your 
room and looks at your bed and wonders 
where you are, and begins to cry ”— 

But May interrupted him, ‘I want my 
mamma—I wantmy mamma,” shesobbed. 

The station master looked very much 
relieved. ‘There, there,” he said, ‘* to be 
sure you do, and you'll have her in a jiffy, 
too. Just tell'me your name now, and 
where you live.” 

“My name is May West, and I live in 
Denville,” the little girl answered between 
her sobs. What a relief it was to tell him, 
and to give up running away! She did 
not kaow how the ticket man would get 
her mamma, but she was sure he would. 
She watched him play with his fingers on 
a littl: machine which made queer noises 
like a great clock ticking very loud. Then 
she felt so tired and sleepy that when the 
station master laid his folded overcoat on 
the floor, and put his chair cushion at one 
end for a pillow, she gladly lay down and 
was soon fast asleep. 

About an hour later she was awakened 
by a sound of voices, and one, which she 
seemed to know, was saying, ‘‘ Yes, when 
I got your telegram there was just time to 
catch the next train.” She opened her 
eyes and saw her father, He was talking 
tothe ticket man, but was leaning over 
her with a look in bis eyes which made 
the little runaway stretch out her arois 
without a thought of fear, altho she had 
given all this trouble. 

Her papa lifted her up and pressed her 
so tight aguinst him she could hardly 
breathe; he put’ her down at last and 
shook the ticket man by the hand a long 
time, it seemed to May. Then they talked 
together until a train rumbled in and May 
started home with her father. 

While May was being borne back to her 
friends, Miss Dorian and Mr. Allen were 
with Mrs, West waiting to welcome back 
the little girl from whom they had suf- 
fered such térrible anxiety that day. 
“T feel as tho it were all my fault,” the 
teacher was saying, as the three sat 
talking together, pausing to listen every 
minute as the time they expected Mr. 
West and May drew near. ‘‘No, no,” 
Mr. Allen cried, ‘it was all because she 
was afraid of me!” As he said this the 
sound of wheels was heard, and Mrs, 
West jumped up and ranto the door, while 
May nearly fell out of the wagon in her 
eagerness to get to her mother. 

A few minutes later May, quite un- 
atraid, was sitting upon Mr. Allen’s knee, 
while he told her how it made no differ- 
ence about the letter because he was not 
going away afterall. Butone doubt still 
troubled the little girl. Slipping down 
from Mr, Allen’s knee she went over to 
her teacher. ‘* What is it, dear?” asked 
Miss Dorian as May whispered her name. 

“Can I ever get your letters again, 
Some time ?” 

“You can always get them, if you like,” 
was the answer, given with a kiss. May 
thought a moment, and then, lifting her 
face with a happy smile said, “I’m afraid 
Anna would feel bad. We'll just take 
cis the way we used to.” And so they 

Mapigon, N, J, 












? PEBBLES. 
© mortal is rich as long as he has the 


--.-Governess: ‘What is the capital of 
Florida?” Precocious Child: “The money 
they get from the Northerners.”’— Brooklyn 
Life: 


--..City Minister: ‘‘Do you preach with- 
out notes?” Country Minister: ‘‘ Not en- 
tirely so. I get.a $5 note once in a while.”— 
Omaha Bee. zs ; 


--.-Mrs. Mulcahy: ‘‘Sure, Mike must 
have studied medicine since he wint in the 
army. He writes home that he’s a sur- 
geat.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-‘* You stand for office in England. In 
this country you run for it.’”” “‘But we 
have one sort of candidate in common. 
Those who lie for it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.---*The place was robbed last night.’? 
“Indeed! What was taken?” ‘Nearly 
everything. In fact, the only thing not 
disturbed was the watchman.’’—Tit-Bits. 


--.-At the Police Court.—Magistrate: 
“Tell me under what circumstances you 
committed the robbery.’”’ Prisoner: ‘ Un- 
der extenuating circumstances, your wor- 
ship.’’~-17'it-Bits. 


-..sMy son, if you are flush, associate 
with the well-to-do, for they are not likely 
to borrow; but if you are broke, keep on 
good terms with the poor, for they are 
more willing to lend.—Puck, 


+-..*’Tain’t no disgrace to be sent to the 
Island,” said Raggles. ‘‘ Look at Napoleon 
Bonyparte. He wassent up to the Island 
for years, an’ yet nobody thinks the less of 
him for that.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-. Younglove: “‘These are very hard 
times, my love, and you will have to reduce 
your dressmaker’s bills.”’” Mrs, Younglove: 
“That’s asconsistent as you men are. You 
just act as if I made out the bills.” —Puck. 


....Professor of Astronomy: “Can any 
one tell what the ‘milky way’ is?’ Tom- 
my: “ Please, sir, I don’t know what it is; 
but I think it was caused by the cow jump- 
ing over the moon.”’— Philadelphia Record. 


..»»-Mary had a little lamb, 
She bought it cheap for cash. 
She had it baked, stewed, hot, and cold, 
And then for days in hash. 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


.... Small Boy (to Mamma, tucking his 
sister in bed): ‘‘Tuck in my footses, too, 
Mamma,” Small Sister (severely) : ‘‘ You 
mustn’t say ‘footses ;’ you must say feet. 
One feet is a foot, and two footscs is feet!’ 
— Life. 


....Husband: “‘ They say of married peo- 
ple that they are but one. Which one, I 
wonder ?”? Wife: “The woman, of course. 
You are the winner, you know; conse- 
quently I must be the won.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. ‘ 


...eHer Adorer: “May I marry your 
daughter, sir?” Her Father: ‘What do 
you want to marry for? You don’t know 
when you’re well off.”” Her Adorer : ‘‘No, 
perhaps not. But I know when you’re well 
off.”’—Tit-Bits. 


.... Tommy: “Yes, cats can see in the 
dark, and so can Ethel: ’cause when Mr. 
Wright walked into the parlor when she 
was sittin’ all alone in the dark, I heard 
her say to him, ‘ Why, Arthur, you didn’t 
get shaved to-day.’ ’’—Life. 


.... Dr. Bolus: ‘‘ And how are you enjoy- 
ing life, my dear ?’’ Miss Gracie Young: 
“Oh, not very well, Doctor; you see, I’m 
not in society yet.’”’ Dr. Bolus: ‘Is that 
possible? Why, I clearly remember being 
present at your first ball !”—Life. 


-... Taper: ‘I should like two weeks’ ab- 
sence to attend the wedding of a very dear 
friend.” Mr. Gingham: “It must be a 
very dear friend, indeed, to make you want 
that much time, Who is it?” Taper: 
“ Well, sir, after the ceremony she will be 
my wife.”’— Vogue. 


.... Aurelia (anxiously): ‘‘ Have you seen 
George this evening, Papa? He promised 
to call.”” Papa: “ Yes, he did call, and I 
entertained him for an hour before you 
came downstairs.”” Avwrelia: *‘ You enter- 
tained him, Papa ?”’ Papa: ‘“‘ Yes. I gave 
him a list of all the new dresses you had 


‘last year, and the cost of each. I never saw 


@ man more interested, yet he left very 
hurriedly.” —Tit-Bits, 








For Over-indulgence 
- Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Think of your head in the morning after a 
nights’ hard labor, and take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate for speedy relief . 
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ODD KNOTS. 





(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sént to THe INDEPENDENT. ] 





56.—SLIDING LETTERS. 

CIOIN|TIE(|M|P|O/|R{/AINI BILITY 

Write the above letters across the top of 
a sheet of paper, then rule a column down 
the page for each letter, as is indicated. 
The puzzle is to find how many different 
words may be made by bringing the letters 
down the columns, no letter to be allowed 
out of its column and the words to be read 
in regular order from left to right. ‘Thus, 
by bringing down the letters of the first, 
second and fourth columns we get “C.o-t”’; 
the first, second, third and fifth give 
“C-o-n-e”; the fifth, ninth and tenth pro- 
duce ‘‘ E-r-a,’”? and so on. When all the 
words are made, copy them off in regular 
order and number them. Only such words 
as are defined in the body of Webster’s 
International Dictionary should be used. 

A“ Dictionary of Quotations from English 
and American Poets,’’ a very useful book, 
will be given for the best list of words 
made as above and sent in within seven 
days, neatness to count in case of a tie. 
This is a new kind of puzzle, that is giving 
much pleasure. All lovers of ‘odd knots” 
should try it, but no one should expect to 
get a very large list of words. 


57.—DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 
An “awkward writer,’”’ when beheaded 
For crime that’s self-confessed, 
Becomes “‘ a reptile’ to be dreaded 
As a pernicious pest. 


IL. 
The person whois one and lean, 
Who lias a lack of flesh I mean, 
If to increase his weight he’s t.vo, 
Should diet with that aim in view. 
NELSONIAN. 
58.—ANACROSTIGRAM. 

[Uhe “avacrostic”’ of Nelsonian has sug- 
gested this modification to Hercules, a Ne- 
braska puzzler. In the ‘‘anacrostigram ”’ 
the first letters of the lines read downward 
give an anagram, while another, the prin- 
cipal one, is contained in the verse, the two 
having answers that refer to the same ob- 
ject.] 

A diner out is one who dines away— 

Certainly ; of the fact there’s not a doubt. 
Hence, can we not improve on this, and say 

A chatty guest may be ‘‘a chatter out’’? 
This title, if transposed, will give us one 

That whole was known by in the years 

agone. 
Esteemed by all, surpassed in lore by none, 

Royal old bard! Columbia’s noble sun ! 
Our pen upon his praises need not dwell ; 
Useless it were his many gifts to tell, 

The people love him—“ E’en lords love him 
well.” HERCULES. 


59.—LosT LETTERS. 
* ES 


* £ 


*2Ca2eg 
**+O x & * 


Bergener 
emo. eer 
| 
is) 


FO 
The letters dropped from the foregoing 
words w il spell, when restored in regular 
order, an estimate of worldly wealth from 
Proverbs. JASPER. 
60.—RIDDLE. 
Unlike the strange chameleon, in changeful 
hues bedight, 
Tho often gayly costumed, usually I stick 
to white ; 
And when I put a new dress on, I wear it 
day and night. 


Tho but a corner, small indeed my lot in 
life must be. 

I’m nearly always traveling, by rail or on 
the sea; . 

An influential uncle made this possible for 
me. 


Now, when I come to see you I don’t even 
have the grace 


(609) 29 


To knock upon your door, but squeeze in 
softly, with the trace 
Of days’ and nights’ swift travel on my lit- 
tle, grave, smudged face. MABEL P. 
61.—SQUARE. 

1, Capable of being molded ; 2, a town of 
Sicily ; 3, slow music; 4,a dog that rouses 
game; 5, slightly coloring; 6, ardent; 7, 
wax tapers carried in procession. 

CHARLIE. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 3. 


51.—1, Meditation, mediation; 2, piety, 
pity. 

52.—1, Her-it-ability ; 2, con-tract i-on ; 3, 
par-don-able. 

53.—1, Asterisk (as to risk); 2, para- 
graphs (pair o’ graffs) ; 3, one-quarter sec- 
tion : 4, capital letter W (“ Capital! lether 
double you !”’) 





54.— F 
LA 
FLATTER 
ATTIRE 


TIRED 
EREBUS 
REDUCES 
SE 
5 
55.—Shanr- rock, 





MADAME PORTER’S. 


COUG H BALSAM 


Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 
RUCKEL & HENDEL. NY. 
















(N THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 








THE GRAND RAPIDS, 

SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO. 

eases GRAND Vi RAPIDS MICH. : : 

THE DUNNING BOILERS. 
Have you seen our Cat- 

alogue on 

Steam and Hot 

Water Heating? 


Examine our System be- 
fore buying. 

, Ve guarantee satisfac- 
tion Also make Engines, 
Boilers and Machinery. 
New York Central Iron 

Works Co., 
103 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK. 


he Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


| peer & Shoes. 





Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
\ PAEUMATICneasinoSAFETIES 






'9+-in., Boys’ and Girls’ $45 00...931 50 
26-in., Boys’ and Girls’ 65 00... 38 50 
28-in., Comb’n Pneu. 75 00 .. 52 50 

ua, 90... 63 O€ 


Ss NS <& 8.1n.. Diamond Pheu. 3 00 
E. C.MEACHAM ARMS CO.. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
House Furnishing, 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York, 


churches, halls, and stores. Send 


PANELE 
L for designs and estimates to 


CEILINGS. —sSourh Ba St. Psburs, Pa. 





Permanent and attractive for 








Unfortunate People, 
who do not live near the Jeading dairy regions 
can now use products of such dairies, owing to 
the perfect preservation of milk in all its mother 
purity, as accomplished in Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream. 





Sound" Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 








than all devicesin the world. H. A. 











Wales, 656 Ashland Block, Chicago. 





- TIFFANY: GLASS :%6-DECORATING:COMPANY: 


“FVRNISHERS 5 GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTIC: ECCLESIASTICAL" 


DECORATIONS: 


*MEMORIALS: 
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Waste 


is overcome by giving the 
body proper and sufficient 
nourishment. When waste 
is active and you are losing 
flesh and strength, take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
It will overcome the waste 
by giving ample nourish- 
ment. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. - 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


lrepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 


BAKER’S sBreakrast cocoa. 


You often hear of other extracts which § 
claim to be “ just as good” as 


Liebig 
sCOMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Ex- 
tract is 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. 
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BU Y “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


At WHOLESALE PRI 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, 
diemen’s profits. In use 
Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low 
rise you. Write for samples. VU. 
Br Plymouth 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


©) )HARTSHORNS suscaunne> 


NOTICE 
BAME THUS 


Es, Delivered Free. 

AVE Mid- 
Endorsed by 
rices will sur- 
. INGERSOLL, 

























Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


GARDENING HINTS. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





Now that the season for making and cul- 
tivating the garden has come again, I 
would like to call attention to a few little 
things which have been found of value in 
my own practice. Some of these may not 
be new to all the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, but it may do them no harm to be re- 


minded of them just as the time approaches’ 


when they may be useful. 

Hint 1. Profitable crops cannot be grown 
among weeds. The earlier you begin the 
warfare upon the weeds, the less will be the 
damage they will do you, and the less the 
trouble and expense of eradicating them. 
Even before the crops are up, especially in 
thg case‘of seeds of slow germination, such 
as the beet and the onion, it is well to rake 
the surface very lightly with a fine-toothed 
gteel rake. Care must be taken not to go 
deep enough to disturb the seeds in the 
rows. It is a good plan to drop an occa- 
siorial radish seed in the row when plant- 
ing, as these will start quickly and erable 
you to determine where the rows are before 
the othersare up. Thus you can cultivate 
between the rows pretty thoroughly, and 
kill the first crop of weeds before they get 
any foothold at all. : 

This sharp steel rake is a good tool to 
keep in the garden all the season through. 
If your ground is in proper condition a 
great deal of the cultivation of beds and 
small plots can be done with it, in place of 
thehvoe. You can accomplish with it twice 
the amount of work in a given time that 
you can with the latter tool. 

Hint 2, Speaking of hoes and rakes re- 
minds me that all band tools should be as 
light as is consistent with strength, and 
should be kept skarp. You can perform 
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vastly more labor with them, with the same 
expenditure of strength, than if they are 
heavy and dull. This is a point especially 
to be considered by amateurs, or by pro- 
fessional men who make the garden a place 
for relaxation from mental toil. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in his charming ‘Summer 
in a Garden,” complained that the hoe was 
a back-breaking instrument. Some hoes 
are. One extreme, in that direction, is the 
heavy iron tool used by the Mexican laborer. 
It is no wonder he is slow and dull, and a 
poor agriculturist. -In contrast to that is 
the light, sharp, three-cornered American 
hoe, of polished steel that almost goes of 
itself. Soa sharp steel rake is better than 
a dull-toothed, cast-iron affair, such as we 
see too many of in these days of cheap and 
shoddy goods. And I always’ feel sorry 
when I see a man digging the ground with 
a common spade, when I know how much 
easier his task would be with a four-tined, 
stee! spading-fork. Here is another little 
matter, too; but it is worth considering. 
One often needs to use a wheelbarrow in 
the garden. A barrow with a high wheel is 
much easier to push than one with a lo 

wheel. ° 

Hint 3. Insecticides and preventives for 
various plant diseases, are now needed for 
so many of our garden crops, that the best 
method of applying them is a thing to be 
considered. Putting poisons and remedies 
on in a dry state, in combination with lime, 
ashes, flour, etc., is dusty, unpleasant and 
tiresome work. Most of these things are 
better if applied in liquid form, and the 
work can be performed much more easily 
and swiftly. A small hand pump, with a 
few feet of hose and a barrel cart for carry- 
ing the liquid to the field, should make part 
of the outfit of every good garden. The 
Colorado potato beetle, cucumber and 
melon bugs, the current and gooseberry 
worm, and blight, rust, anthracnose und 
other evil things can in this way b2 success- 
fully combated. Anda garden can hardly 
be a thing of profit or of joy unless you 
look after these matters closely. 

Hint 4, The tomato is a vegetable that is 
so easily grown that it is found in every 
garden; and some may think that a hint 
upon its cultivation is superfluous. Most 
gardeners are able to keep the tomato plot 
looking very nicely during the early part of 
the season, while the plants. are young and 
stand upright, and can be@reached om all 
sides with the hoe. But a little later, when 
the fruit is set, and the plants fall down, 
and the ripening and ripened fruit lies di- 
rectly upon the ground and rots from too 
much shade and moisture, the plot becomes 
an unsightly thing. Nor this alone, but the 
plants fail to give their fullest product. 
When the tomato is ripening it needs light 
and air and freedom from contact with the 
moist soil. It istrue thateven with ordinary 
methods one can easily have all the tomatoes 
wanted, by the simple expedient of plant- 
ing afew more vines. Butitis much bet- 
ter to get the largest possible result from a 


_ little ground, Instead of putting out twenty 


plants in the ordinary manner, suppose you 
set ten, as foNows: Dig, first, a hole as iarge 
around and as deep as a half bushel meas- 
ure. Fill this with fine soil, thoroughly 
mixed with good rich compost. Set the 
plant in the center of this. Cultivate well, 
and put a stake beside it as soon as there is 
any indication that it may need assistance 
to remain upright, Fasten the plant to the 
stake by soft and rather loose bands. Let it 
grow to a hight of three feet, and then 
pinch off the top. Let its branches reach a 
length of not more than twelve inches. In 
short, train it in tree form, and have it 
grow in such a stocky manner that it can 
hold its fruit up from the ground. Set in 
such a bed, it will be vastly more produc- 
tive than otherwise, and trained in this 
way you will have little trouble with rot- 
ting fruit. In the end you will save in labor 
and gain in fruit. 

Hint 5. The cucumber is an unsatisfac- 
tory vegetable with many gardeners, but 
need not be so if they will take proper pains 
with it., In the majority of. cases it does 
not pay for the labor and land given to it ; 
but if a little more labor were added the 
results might be more commensurate. 
Having gotten the plants‘ safely past their 
first hazard, the predatory striped bugs, 
they usually go ahead flourishingly for a 
time. They spread out and cover the 
ground, are filled with bloom, and many 
small fruits set and give promise of abun- 
dance. About that time the weather gets 
very hot and the ground dry; the fruits 
become stunted and yellow prematurely, 
and the vines wither and die. The remedy 
is sufficiently indicated, and their need is 
expressed by a single word—moisture. As 
long as cultivation is possible keep the soil 
loose, not only directly about the roots of 
the vines but over the whole plot, A piece 


of ground should be chosen that is known 
to hold moisture well. Then make up your 
mind that you will supply water if it be- 
comes necessary. Doitin the easiest way 
you can—from windmill or by hose, but 
supply it. Carry it in bucketfuls if neces- 
sary, and pour it down about the roots in 
the evening, so that the ground can absorb 
it before the sun can beat upon it and bake 
the surface. With plenty of moisture the 
vines can be made to continue producing 
for weeks, no matter how hot and dry the 
season may be. In growing cucumbers for 
pickles there is especial liability of having 
the vines caught by a drought just at the 
wrong time, as the crop, of course, is want- 
ed late in the season. And for this purpose 
Ihave never had much success except by 
the aid of an artificial supply of water. 
Hint 6. Melons are not as often grown in 
our home gardens as they should be. One 
reason for this is that, as commonly culti- 
vated, they require too much room; an- 
other is that they frequently fail to give 
satisfactory results, being subject to the 
same drawbacks that I have already noted 
regarding cucumbers. To take up the lat- 
ter matter first, apply the same medicine, 
abundant moisture, and you may easily 
keep the vines alive and productive. Re- 
garding the important question of space, I 
would say that, as for watermelons, this is 
not easily overcome in the small garden; 
but for the more delicious muskmelons and 
cantaloupes, I select a long border, about 
ten feet wide, and run a singlé row the en- 
tire length. By placing this row in the 
center of the strip the vines have a chance 
to spread five feet on either side, which is 
quite far euough. If they show a disposi- 
tion to exceed this, nip off theends. Ma- 
nure heavily in the center of the strip, 
where the seeds are to be sown, and plant 
rather thickly. When the plants are well 
up, thin so as to leave one strong one to 
each foot of row. Better not thin until 
after the striped-bug period, which will be 
as soon as the third leaf is well developed. 

Hint 7. Peas, like tomatoes, are found in 
all gardens; and most gardeners also know 
allabout them. Yet perhaps there are one 
or two things to be learned. For instance, 
brushing peas is somewhat of a task, and 
good brush is not always easily obtained. 
Substitutes may be had, in the way of cord 
or wire stretched along the rows from 
stakes at either end; but better than this 
is to spread a good mulch of straw before 
the vines fall over, and let them rest on 
that. It will keep them from the ground, 
whichisthe main thing that we desire to 
accomplish by brushing. If they are on 
the ground they become damp, and the 
pods are soiled, and become rotted and mil- 
dewed. Peas, like cucumbers and melons, 
are easily injured by drought, and the 
straw is of additional advantage in helping 
to retain the moisture in the soil. 

Hint 8. Carrots, in common with other 
roots, I find much neglected by the average 
gardener. Inquiry has revealed to me that 
one reason for this is that the labor of har- 
vesting is thought to be more than the crop 
is worth. I will admit it is not an easy 
task to get them out in good shape, when 
their toes are stuck a foot or more into the 
ground. My own method for obviating 
this difficulty is by planting them in raised 
rows (furrows thrown up as for sweet pota- 
toes), from which they are easily harvested 
by plowing or spading down one side of the 
ridge. And a small plot of ground will 
yield so large a product, that I think that 
fact alone sufficient reason for giving the 
a place in the garden. ’ 

Hint 9, Fresh tender peas are as palat- 
able in autumn as in spring, and can 
be had by sowing some early variety in 
August. Sweet corn should be had the 
whole season through. Lettuce and rad- 
ishes and young beets and tender onions 
should come at the end of the season as 
well as at its beginning, and can be had 
—perhaps not quite as easily, yet without 
great trouble—if you will plant and culti- 
vate them with the same care that you give 
them in spring, and add to this a little ex- 
tra effort to supply moisture, which issome- 
times deficient in the late summer and early 
autumn. Every week, from the time the first 
seeds are put ia¢#he ground until approach- 
ing frosts warn us that the season is draw- 
ing to its close, should see at least one new 
thing planted. Then you will have an un- 
broken succession of fresh and inviting veg- 
etables, and if some of them do repeat them- 
selves they willbe new each time. 

One more hint, to round out the even 
ten. This method of double and treble 
cropping will make severe demands upon 
the soil, however well you may have ea- 
riched it. Attention must be given to 
maintaining its fertility, or you cannot 
long continue this plan. From all these 
crops will result a great amount of débris, 
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of vegetable matter thatis rich in plant 
food. The best way to utilize this is to get 
it under the soil again, while green, if that 
is possible, and allow it to ferment and de. 
cay there. In this way its effect will! not 
be only directly manurial, but mechanical] 
also, putting the soil in constantly more 
friable condition. On heavy or clayey soils 
this mechanical effect will be of especial 
value, improving its texture and making it 
so that it may be more easily worked. And 
while a lazy man is wholly out of place in 
the garden, there is no reasonable objection 
to smoothing the hard places whenever and 
however it can be done. 
FRANKLIN, 0, os 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOSS. 


BY HELEN DEWEY LEEMING. 











RUSKIN was nearly fifty years old when 
it occurred to him that he knew nothing 
about mosses; and, according to a habit he 
had of writing a book upon any subject 
that he wanted to study up, he went out to 
the garden and found a bit of green moss 
growing upon a brick, and brought it into 
his study, and wrote the beautiful opening 
chapter of ‘‘Proserpina.’”’ Butif he were 
raised to such an ecstatic frame of mind by 
the loveliness of color and the wonderful 
economies of the scrap of moss as it ap- 
peared to his eye, he would certainly have 
turned on the whole torrent of his vocabu- 
lary could he have seen under the micro- 
scope the pellucid green of the leaves and 
the carmine of the slender stem, the golden 
brown and crimson and palest yellow of the 
teeth upon the capsule, that stand like 
fairy towers and buttresses to guard the 
golden treasures of the moss. 

There is a quiet esthetic enjoyment to be 
gotten from every little emerald clump 
that brightens the path, and that hides the 
seams of the rocks; but, like the New Jeru- 
salem glories, “eye hath not seen’”’ the won- 
ders of these velvety mounds until a micro- 
scope reveals them. 

Of course, the finer the mstrument, the 
greater is the knowledge to be obtained ; 
but very good work can be done with a 
small school microscope and a one-inch 
lens that will magnify about twenty-five 
diameters. 

Even without a microscope it is worth 
while to collect and press mosses and be- 
come familiar with the common ones of the 
vicinity, for at any time a tiny dry moss 
plant can be separated with a pair of pin- 
cers from the mass in which it was pressed 
and dropped for a moment in boiling water. 
The shapeless leaves will fill out and be- 
come green, the shriveled capsule will 
straighten itself and grow plump, and the 
moss will be rejuvenated, like the Japanese 
flowers that pass for miracles, and can be 
examined as well as if it were fresh. 

There are plenty of mosses in fruit and 
ready to be gathered in the winter. They 
grow in the chinks of stone walls, and in 
the grassplots of city houses, and between 
flaggings aod the bricks of pavements, and 
lift their little army of slim-stalked cap- 
sules above their green cushions as fear- 
lessly as on old logs in the woods. A basket 
ard a knife are the only necessary acces- 
sories for a moss collector ; but it is well to 
go prepared with a number of squares of 
paper to wrap each kind of moss by itself. 
A good plan is to number the squares in 
ink before leaving home, and each time 4 
new kind of moss is wrapped up to make a 
note in a book carried for the purpose, 48 
“No. 1. Woodhaven, L. I., May 10th, in 

woods, growing on wet logs”; for the soil 
and environment of a moss has much inter- 
est for students, and is always mentioned 
in descriptions. 

The first thing todo on getting home 15 
to get rid of as much earth as possible. If 
the packages are opened and allowed todry, 
much can be knocked or scraped off. Some 
mosses, like the feathery hypnums that 
creep in mats over logs and stones, seem to 
have no need of soil, and cau be pulled up 
and pressed a few hours and are ready to 
mount. Others seem to be chunks of earth 
topped with velvet. Good specimensshould 
have no earth at all, so every one that needs 
it should be soaked clean in water, and 
each individual little moss plant be picked 
out and laid on a sheet of white paper and 
pressed dry between newspapers or in 4 
book. They will then be clean and perfect 
individual plants, and can be pasted 00 
cards about 4x5 inches, with the name and 
locality neatly written at the bottom. 
These make beautiful show specimens. But 
moss-collectors preserve a good many spec 
imens in the mass by wrapping up whole 
tufts of moss in envelops. They have qua2- 
tities of white paper cut, about 7x6 inches. 
They fold its longest length three our 

turning the bottom up one-third, and fold- 
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ng the top over one-third ; then they turn 
the side ends under about an inch. Alittle 
mat of moss that has had its dirt beaten 
out, and that has been dampened and 
pressed, will keep its capsules softly nestled 
down among the green leaves for years. 

A good plan is to mount show cards and 
envelops together ona sheet of herbarium 
paper. The envelops can be pinned or 
glued on their under side, and on the top 
fap a label should be pasted, giving the 
date and locality and, of course, the name 
when it is known. In this way the same 
kinds from different localities can be kept 
together. 

It must be remembered that collecting is 
only a means to an end, and that to know 
one moss well is more interesting than to 

many. 

As if to iavite a summer acquaintance 
there is a friendly moss that grows every- 
where in the woods. Itis the deep-tufted, 
starry Polytrichum with its sharp green 
leaves set in rosets all the way up its 
stem. It is well worth a visit every few 
days from May to September. 

There are generally two kinds of this 
moss to be found near each other; the 
“lady-moss ” that will afterward bear the 
capsule on a fine shining stalk rising from 
the center of her leaves, and her squire that 
lives in a neighboring colony, and that 
manufactures what serves as polien in their 
joint household, About the end of May 
some of the starry clusters of the last men- 
tioned kind will have a group of yellow 
specksin theircenters. A pair of fine pincers, 
by removing the roset of leaves, will dis- 
close a group ofsausage-shapedsacs. These 
are so small that they cannot be seen un- 
less they are put on a glassslide in a drop of 
water, and covered with a thin cover glass, 
and examined under a high lens of the 
microscope. A slight pressure of the cover 
glass with a dissecting needle will burst 
the little sac, and out will swarm a crowd 
of minute bodies with spiral tails that will 
jerk around in the water. On the other 
patch, where the “‘lady-moss”’ lives, there 
are in the center of each roset a cluster 
of long-necked flasks, packed in fine wrap- 
pings, which can be seen by cutting the 
roset down the middle, and shaving off a 
thin layer with a razor. When the wind 
has blown the little jerking bodies down 
the neck of the flasks, there will begin to 
rise, after a few days, a white, downy stalk 
from the center of the green star. One 
often finds an army of this moss with silver 
spear points glistening in the sunshine. 
The spear grows and swells, till in August 
it has become a long brown hollow stalk, 
upholding a straight arn-shaped capsule, 
covered with a fine white hood of long, 
silky hairs, that can be pulled off like a 
gnome’s cap between the thumb and finger. 
This cap is called the colyptra, and it is 
from its hairiness in this moss, that the 
botanic name is Polytrichum. Under the 
wood is a minute lid, with a point in the 
center like a mandarin’s cap, that can be 
pried off with a needle. These caps are to 
protect the spores that fill the urn from the 
rain. 

Nearly all mosses have such arangements; 
but they are by no means the most wonder- 
ful appliances, Thé rim of each capsule, 
inside the inner cup or operculum, is edged 
witha single or double row of teeth or 
fringes, that are tapered and folded over 
the closely packed spores, as lace paper is 
over around box of candy. In some mosses 
the teeth are so fine and long that they are 
twisted together in the center as one would 
twist tissue paper. These teeth are alike 
ineach family, but differin the different 
families. So they are one of the means of 
classification. In some they are stone, and 
thick like stone towers built on walls of 
masonry. In others they are delicately cut, 
or perforated. Some are deep crimson, 
others are as golden as pure ore. But 
whether they are split or laticed or ar- 
ranged however fantastically, they num- 
ber always a multiple of four, from four to 
sixty-four. 

These teeth are the joy of the botanist who 
owns a microscope, for they rival all other 
specimens in fantastic shapes and in rich- 
ness of color. They can be easily mounted, 
either from a ri men, or a dry one 
that has been soked n boiling water. The 
capsules should be held on @ glass slide 
with a needle, while another needle held in 

the right hand rips it from its base to the 
top. Sometimes the le will stick at 
the ring that the teeth grew all 
come off ther. Then the ring must be 
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name is easy to learn; but the 
individual name requires a —— and es- 
pects! vocabulary, and pallens i 
Tt is well worth while for any student in 
collecting mosses to examine 


8 
collectors even put the glass slide in an en- 
velop and fasten it to the herbarium sheet. 
1th such a collection of the mosses of 
one’s neighborhood, it is easy to get them 
named by some student who knows them, 
or to compare them with the mosses in:a 
herbarium ; but even if they should remain 
always unnamed, the pleasure of knowing 
the iarities, the beautiesand domestic 
habits of each little plant that was once 
only “ moss,” is worth the time given to 
observing and collecting them. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


How To Destroy ANnTS.—It is a difficult 
matter to destroy ants in the lawn without 
injuring the grass to some extent. But 
of two evils choose the least. It will be 
better to damage the grass a little than to 
allow the ants to spread, as they will if not 
exterminated. Take a sharp-pointed stick 
and enlarge the openings to their burrows, 
and then pour in kerosene oil until you 
think it has reached the bottom of the hole 
and until the soil immediately about is 
pretty thoroughly saturated. Hot water 
poured in copiously will also accomplish 
the desired result, altho it will require a 
larger quantity of water than of kerosene, 
and we think it is not quite so handy to 
use, 

THE FAMILY Cow.—We have already in 
these columns gone pretty thoroughly into 


the matter of keeping the family cow. 
When it comes to keeping the cow in a city 
—or in a suburb—where a plot of ground 
100x135 feet is all the land available, about 
the ont thing you can e t to get from 
that is fresh air. If this plot. which isa lit- 
tle more than one-fourth acre, should 
cultivated with root crops, or even with 
corn or alfalfa, it could furnish some part of 
the green food needed. But probably it 
would pay better to purchase all the food 
than to apes od this. Have the plot in 
good grass, so that the cow may get a pala- 
table mouthful while taking air and exer- 
cise,and buy a oe variety of the best 
feeding stuffs. e presume that alfalfa 
can be easily and cheaply obtained. Make 
this the of the ration, and supplement 
it with oats and wheat ground together 
say six pounds per day, together with four 
pounds of bran and one pound cottonseed 
meal. This will make a full rich ration, 
which should keep a cow up — nearly 
to her maximum production—and that is 
where she must be kept if you expect to 
make her keeping profitable. 

We would recommend the purchase of a 

ood Jersey, as being best adapted to your 
poe Hy and situation. Buy a.pure-bred ani- 
malif you can afford it, but if not, then a 
good grade. But look more to individual 
merit than to igree. Buy afresh cow 
that bas drop; her second calf, and that 
is thoroughly broken. There is as much in 
getting a well-broken cow as a well-broken 
colt. sure that she has a good disposi- 
tion, is an easy milker, and not a kicker. 
Take no one’s word as to these points, but 
handle and milk her yourself before buying. 
There is no certain way of telling a good 
cow by the eye. Of course there are certain 
traits or “‘ points”? which belp to guide an 
expert, but which are of very little value to 
any other. The best way to judge her is to 
see her milked and see the milk measured. 
Then examine the cream as to amount and 
quality. You are buying for the ability to 
produce, and to produce good milk and 
cream and butter. If she fails in these her 
— and beauty and fine points will be 

ut poor compensation. 











Beecham’s piils are tor 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 

[For the week ending Thursday, May 3d, 1894.1] 
TEAS.—There is no change in the situation. 
The interest in the weekly auction sales of 
Wednesday was quite lively, but outside of this 
no new factor has developed. Amoy is 9@18c.; 
Fuchau, 9}4@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c.; old J apans, 
9@19c., and new, not quoted. 


COFFEE.—Trading is on a small scale, and 
prices rather downward in tendency. Both the 
foreign and domestic markets are featureless. 
Mild grades are also unsettled. Java is 19@28c.; 
Mocha, 23@24c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; Laguayra, 
19@22c., and Brazil, b4@l7Kc. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is firm with a very 
good demand from all sections. Buyers that 
have been holding off for lower prices seem 
satisfied that they will not come. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 434@5c.; powdered, 434@4\éc.; granu- 
lated, 41-16@4'4c.; cubes, 4 5-16@4i4c., and mould 
“A,” 45-16@4iKc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
firmer at 3@7c. for country dressed, and 5@8c. 
for city dressed, with some choice at 8kgc. Hogs 
are quiet at 614@7gc. per I. Sheep are ex- 
tremely dull at 4@7c. per , and lambs, 6@8c. 
City dressed beef sides are steady at 6@8c. per 
PROVISIONS.—The provision market has 
been quiet and nearly dull for most of the week. 
The receipts of live hogs in the West have been 
very large, and this has affected the local mar- 
kets. The local stocks of all provisions are 
large, which acts as another depressing factor 
Mess pork is easy at $13.75@14 per bbl.; family’ 
$14.50@15; short clear, $14.50@16. The marketis 
dull for beef, with family at $12@13; mess, $7.50 
@8.50, and extra India mess, $18@20. Beef hams 
are dull at $18. Pickled bellies are dull and easy 
at 634@8c.; pickled shoulders, 7c., and hams 
firm at 10c. Lard is weaker and lower, closing at 
$7.85 per 100% for prime steam, and $7@7.23 for 
city. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Buyersare bidding five 
and ten cents lower than the market, and they 
are oe indifferent as to sales. The hold- 
ers are trying to steady prices as they are, but 
trade is so dull that it isdifficult work. Spring 
patents are quoted at $3.75@48 per bbi.: 
straights, $323.25; clears, $2.40@2.60: winter 
patents, $3.15@3.30; straights, $2.90@3, and 
clears, $2.70@2.80. Rye flour is firm and fairi 
active at $2.80@3. Cornmeal is steady, wit 
Brandywine and Sagamore at $2.70 per bbi. 


GRAIN AND HAY.—Wheat has continued 
weak and uncertain, and at the close it has 
dropped down toa very low point-again. For 
the three weeks there has been better 
markets and prices, and a good deal of wheat 
has come forward as a consequence. Thore are 
now numerous liquidations, and plenty of wheat 
on Buyers of cash wheat are trying to 
sell, but the market-is-very duli. May wheat 
has touched 60\4c. again, with No. 2 red cash 
wheat at 6044@6ic.; No. 1 Northern, 68i<éc., and 
No. 2 hard winter, 63i4@64c. The corn market 
is quiet and about steady, influenced a little by 
the decline in wheat? Farmers have been lib- 
eral sellers of corn which has made the offerings 
very large. Trade has been ry very active, 
and the outlook good. May corn is 43iéc.; No. 
2 cash, 4934c. ; steamer yellow, 44@45c. Weather 
and crop reports continue very favorable for 
oats: but prices are steady and higher with no 

rticular pressure on the market to sell. 

ices have eased off a little in sympathy with 


ley is dull, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 66@67c., and 

uD ed Western, 68@67c. Hay is stea!~, and 

with liberal supplies on hand. Prime hay is 8%@ 

90c. per 100 ; No. 3 to No. 1, 65@8Uc., and clover 

mixed 55@65c. Straw is quiet and unchanged, 

— long Tye at 0@65c.; short rye, 40c., and oat 
raw, 45¢. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Very depressing 
influences have carried the butter market down 
this week, and prices close several cents lower 
than last week. The warm weather, dull trade, 

r —_ of butter, and plenty of receipts, 
ave m the chief causes. Buyers dislike to 
hold stock, and offerings are consequently large. 
State, Western and Pennsylvania creamery ex- 
tras are lic.; firsts, 15@l6c.; thirds to seconds, 
18@1l4c.; Western State dairy extras, 1644@l'c.; 
firsts, 14@1l6c.; seconds, 13c.; Western imitation 
creamery, li@l4c.; factory, 94@12c. Old West- 


New full cream cheese, large size, is 994@114c.; 
small size, 944@10%c.; choice part skims, T@iisc.: 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
good demand, and prices are barely steady. 
Spring chickens are . per pair; fowls, 

.; roosters, 5iéc.; mixed turkeys, 9@10c.; 
ducks, 65@90c. per pair, and geese, 75c.@$1.25. 
Dressed poultry are in moderate receipts, but 
— continue low and barely steady, Turkey 

ens are 10@lic. mer ib; toms, 6@8c.; fowls, 8@- 
8c.; Philadelphia spring chickens, 30@35c.; 
Long Island, 26@30c.; Western, 18@25c. Frozen 
poultry is dull at 9@10c. for ore and chick- 
ens, 8c. for fowls, and 10@12c. for ducks. Eggs 
are in large receipts and very dull. Choice and 
fancy marks bring good prices, but others are 
low. Jerseys are I2%c.; State. 114@llX<c.; 
Western, lic.; SoutRern, 944@10c.; duck eggs, 
17@20c., and goose eggs, . 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet but 
steady. Baldwins are 4 per bbl., and russets, 
$3.5005.50. Florida oranges are firm at $2.75@4 
per box. Strawberries are in ~ supply = 


. per 
Carolina, 15@30c.; Charleston, 
and Floridas, 14@l6c. . 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old do- 
manic eeeaiees ate in light supply ae sendy. 
‘ore’ are ve ral, and supply a 
good Seal of the demand. Hew are scarce and 
rm. 


New Beraeras ste $6.50@7.50 per bbl.; 
loridas, $5@7; British magnums, p~ 
sack; State, 75 per 180 1b; Jerseys, $1. 
.12,and sweet potatoes. 50 Ol 


ly r bbl. 
083.50 per Boi. and new 
Bermudas, $1.75@1. r crate. Aspa: is is 
$1. per doz. ; green peas, 6 
joa basket ; onan. espera awk bbl.-crate; 
ing beans, $38@4 per crate ; tomatoes, per 
crater squash, Toca $1.25 per crate; radishes, 





60@75c. per 100 bunches, and beets, $3@4 per 100 
bunches. 
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ROXAL 








BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking grates. 
o ieecert 


of all in leavenin iene 


States Government 
RoyAL BAKING Rowse feet: 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
aed pat up guccesstull by Decorators or Carpenters 
buildings, - & and new. Send for 
c Yreular. = patterns m 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York, 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


=> DULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Sento. stamp for new 100-page 














THE INDEPENDENT. * 


The Old Reliable Standard Pon, 


ESTERBROOK’S FA 


2 


ilo. 048. 26 John 8t., N.Y. 


0 








Le DONOUET HEATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


a 


tae fo ET BROS T BRes., 
Mass 












For —— 
18 THE Most 


a success. Insist on having trom 


10%, ABIAAR LER § C0. gaan New York. 


ENJOY GOOD LIGHT, BEAUTIFUL UNS. 


Gifts Bu Lam that Will P 
NEW LAMP “THE MILLER,” 


CONVENIENT, THE BEST MADE LAMP, 


Fer Cottage, Club, Hetel, Store, Factory, Church, etc., etc. 





It is lighted without removing chimney (see cut) ut). 9e e wick the light is 
7} better than ayy electricity for for 36 tl - MA ye 4 Ld 

e 4 

e heat. Pitta Seopa othe 

ae re - are the moh ear ante of lamps = 

dealers tery ps Trade-marked “The Miller.” 


FACTURED AN 


Gyations: 6th Ave. hy Place; 9th Ave., 


Barclay St. Walk one 





It has sufficient 





THE FAMOUS OIL RANGE 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 





The ‘* FAMOUS,’’ as its name implies, isan Oil Range, and is 
fully the equivalent of the coal range. It stands firmly on legs, at the 
right hight to work over. It is cleanly and free fromedor. Its tank is 
of Seamless Lead and is at the rear, where it does pot get heated. 
The wicks can be burned as long as there isa drop of oil in the tank. 


power to do All the cooking and laundry work of the 


family the year round, at less than half the cost of the coal stove. 
Thousands are in use in all parts of the country. Write us for further 
information and name of nearest agent. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the ** FAMOU®” OTL RANGE, 
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Get a COLUMBIA 


Ir is BCONOMY 
TO BUY THE BBST. 
are built to last. Riders know this; 





PPP PPOP LDA 


~~~. 








SEND US 
FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS 
AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 








With which to repai vo Garden Hose until you 

can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 

Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
throp Sq., Bost 

05 Lake St., Chicago. 43 North 2d ee. "at. Louis. 

810 Blake St., Denver. 14 Fremont St., San Francisco. 


Es $2. 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby 


compicte with Tf poe wheels, 
steam ben: gues of 











sips ihe abl d Bhi 
18! re! an hi! 
= days’ trial. PREIG v4 man i 
a7 ance. 75,000 in use. Weare the Digs moos tknown 
B eroagh vse kind, rel and responsible. Reference 
iy >) furnished atany time. and sell nothing but what we 
ae Ss ruarantes tobe oe vga: sold at the lowest 
LS pon 8 WRITE TO-DAY for our ree FREE | 
340 Wabash ete published. 
_OXFORD MFG. CO. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ‘Il. 





Seving Harare Orga a 


At+ Price Sse 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue. New Vork. 


CONS “get 


% 


SY ALL -THE* 
Q LATEST @ 
A MPROVEAENTS 


D 
aw fo m4 








Saictor ¥ 
\BICYCLESY 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 








the honest old Columbias about 
service year after year. ¢ 
also ¢ 







| 
must prove at- go 
tractive to 
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Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
=. in like a wedge, and flies 
Ce) around across thé buttonhole ; 





bli and can he adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold. Can be put 
on any sleeve button. 


theeings a 


8S DE View. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 








Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 


§ | Japanese 
Finish 
Prepared Ready for Use 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is unequaled for durability and 
beauty as a coating for wood work. 

It will last many times longer than paint, « ill not 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, Arm and ivory-like sur- 
face. 

Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & Olt CO., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 116 High St., Boston 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


PIANOS. 


eee peepee = 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSIOAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New Vork. 


Pure Water 
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typhoid fever, 


‘ty 
| 


Dep't **@** Buffalo, N, Y. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


, NEW YORK, 
Make the Most Reliable 
& Trunks, Bags, 
Dres? Suit Cases, 
: Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 
1 Broadway, gelew Gortianes St. 


= Broa b 
A Sixth Kvesue,’ Solow 41 41iat St. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


ee” Gok. ow nN 











h Ware! 
87 —_ 0 New i York and 
1% Lake 8 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Lg & 5 by | 
Fixtures, Iron SOurbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street ashers, 
WorksFounded in 1832 
est medal awarded 
em by the Lng Ex- 
; eee A in 1 ‘eth 
tennial ibition, 








" oak Book. 






FREE, oe ao 


somes Fecipes, 
REE. Don’t fall to get ths 


EA ea mene 


the guentest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


GREGREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY 


Desks ita tars 


AH Anion & Co, NRCS. 




















that is as light asa 
feather and as strong Bast 
as those worn in * 
winter. Suchacor # 
set is the 


“Ventilating ”’ 


“ Glove-Fitting ” 


It helps to make one cool and comfortable 
in the hottest weather—’tis a luxury. The 
money is refunded if not found satisfactory, 
Known and sold everywhere. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLERS © 
GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE: FITTING) 





— MARK) 


Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


GRAY 022 ae 


ED So re, color by Dr, 
Aare 
ce Saw. 
foe Hate Book and box Hare’ Kut Coaxs, 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. — 

















